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tsince the post-World War II ye 
focus of concern within Western 
iself and the perspectives in wł 
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modernization 
ideological c 
continued capitalist expans 
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ars when "development" became a 
social science, the concept 
aich it has been couched have 
changes. AS post-war 
independence or 

Third World, 


of dramatic 
for national 
so-called 


series 
faced movements 


X i the 
nsformation in he à D 
xs theory was formulated to serve as a 


icy orientation for 
and framework of policy or 
COD aren geared to keeping and TOME 
ithi italist orbit. 
"ld areas within the capi 
i orating Third Worl e a aS Ste 
SUM ‘theory? arose in the P Are Ao 
" iti o T z 
as an extensive critique ie on 
cae Antes turned many of the latter's cone ae 
Pe thes heads: development became vg cd oe 
: fusi became e e 
i "development. Diffusion e EE 
Scuba p imperialism. Recently, dependency eee Ae 
EGRE a new intellectual stature and ME 
theoretical apogee in the form of world DOES na TU 
At the same time, the critics of the SOE ie MR eer 
; sive. 
l and more 2 S. 
1 have become voca Am 
at lets has been attacked for e TM E En 
itali ith the capita : 
t italist world system wi D x ; 
SEE oc and, from a very different anelar for ignoring 
pa mystifying classical Marxist class O MN CE. 
i zy hould be clear 
elopment sociology, as shou lea à ddp 
has Ev. eS in political debate, empirical St en 
mg theoretical innovation. There is no one ELM 
development, but several competing MU Bicone ee 
i i abyri f controversy an 
through this labyrinth O ‘ ; 
restes in dispute is the purpose of this paper 


more 


I 1 


conceptualizes development as peer 
historical change upon which 
placed according tc indices such as 


‘Modernization theory 
along a continuum of 
national societies can be 


GNP, per capita income, acceptance of "modern" values, social 
differentiation, political integration, ete. This continuum 
is meant to describe a universal path of societal evolution, 
Supposedly already followed by the modern, developed nations, 
and eventually to be travelled by the traditional, 
underdeveloped ones, 

"The end points of this continuum have the methodological 
Status of ideal types: The concept of modernity or developed 
is fashioned by abstracting attributes from tne socinl 
structures of the advanced capitalist countries, especially 
those attributes which supposedly typify the social structure 


of the "lead nation",6 the United States. As Gabriel 
Almond baldly put it: "The model of the modern...can only be 
derived from the most careful empirical and rormal 
analysis...of modern Western  politics."7 Moderniz: 

theory thus takes quite seriously and, by ripping it Om its 
textual and historical context, reduces to absurdi y Marx's 
famous statement that "The country that is more/ developed 


industrially only shows 
its own future". 

“At the other end of the modernization continuum sits the 
ideal type of traditionality or underdevelopment. Unlike the 
concept of modernity, the ideal type of traditionality is not 


to the less developed, the image of 


comprised of attributes abstracted from a single "social 
system" or area of the globe. The reason for this is 
Simple.” While there is an identifiable lead nation which 


shows to all others what modernity means, traditionality is 
Supposedly a state tnat has been shared by all societies. As 
Bert Hoselitz formulated it: "If there are 'developed' and 


? 'advanced'! countries in the present, they must have at some 


time been ‘underdeveloped! ."9 

‘Many questions and criticisms have been directed at the 
adequacy of these ideal typical end points of the 
modernization continuum. First, it has been asked whether 
the ideal types of modernity and traditionality truly capture 
the essential features of the social structures from which 
they have been abstracted. Those, for example, who frame 
their analysis in terms of the Parsonian pattern 
variables10 open themselves Lo the question of whether 
achievement or universalism are so all-pervasive and 
ascription or particularism so entirely absent in the most 


modern nations, and vice versa in the most traditional 
areas.ll One can also question the methodological sense of 


constructing a concept of 
diversity of social formations whicn Preceded Western 
capitalism: the Inca and Chinese and Mogul Empires, the 
trading states of Africa, Feudal Europe, innumerable isolated 
subsistence economies, ete.12 The fact, however, that 
these types of questions could have been raised, at least in 
part, by a leading proponent of the modernization 
approachl3 attests to the factæthat, while telling, such 
criticisms stay well within the modernization Paradigm. For 


traditionality out of tne wide 
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such criticisms question the empirical adequacy of the 
ideal type concepts constructed by particuiar 


ticular 
Wuesrnization theorists, but they do not, as stated, question 
the notion of universal end points and a universal path of 
social evolution along a continuum. Conceivably, with better 
empirical investigation and formal analysis, more empirically 
adequate ideal types could be formulated; that is, if we were 
to stay within the modernization perspective. 

Ahnen it diagnoses the condition of the contemporary Third 
modernization theory sees underdevelopment, which it 


World, 2 
conceptualizes âs development manqué. Contemporary Third 
World countries are "backward", "late-starters" which lack 
the attributes of developed modernity- Development will 
result from the "diffusion" of these attributes from the 
developed West. "Diffusion" in this schema serves as a code 

in its economic, political, 


word for capitalist expansion 

cultural guises. The modernization 

several levels at which diffusion can and should take place: 

M 1) The individual/psychological level where "modern" 

values and skills - achievement orientation, "empathy", 

democratic values and political participation, political 
are seen as necessary for development. ` 


obedience - 
72) The institutional and organizational levels 


markets, division of labour, bureaucratic rationality, 
state structures, political parties, etc. are seen 
prerequisites or necessary concomitants of development. 
~3) The technological and financial levels where 
know-how, advanced technology, capital, etc. are brought to 
the Third World, 
of diffusion has 


“his multi-level notion 
another entry point for the critics of modernization. Petras 


. and LaPorte, for example, have convincingly shown that 


"political bargaining systems" such as are characteristic of 
nations are singularly unsuited for 


theorists have identified 


where 
modern 
as 


constituted 


the advanced capitalist 

instituting the massive structural changes necessary for 

"development" in the Third World. Andre Gunder Frank, 

Baran and sweezy , 18 et.al., have demonstrated that 
to siphon out rather than 


and investment serve 


capitalist aid 
to the Third World; 


pump surplus in 


M When modernization theorists examine Third World nations 


at close hand, they see societies split asunder in 
traditional and modern sectors commanded by corresponding 
elites. Traditional subsistence economies and political 
systems and modern commercial economies and political systems 
coexist in relative isolation within the same society. 
Modernization theorists locate the major obstacles to 


traditional sector and postulate that 


development within the 
flicts within Third World societies 


the major political con 


i take place between sectors, 

Mt has been pointed outl8 that such an analysis ignores 
the myriad of ways in which ,4^ „so-called traditional and 
modern sectors interrelate: | ET. E 
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i 1) 


The extent to whi 
"traditional" mech 


"modern" 
agro-mineral interests 


urban commereial and 
are integrated within 


1 
| the same i i ili 
social circles, families, or even the same person 


2 3 
n. iiu: a which the "modern" sector benefits from 
: L ructure dete i 
"traditional" agriculture. SRE ES 
EUN ut extent to which "moderns" 
t o ens ipli 
i ure labour discipline, 
ET 
RTT NONU see "modern" import-substitution 
T n : i 

nerorsineral Se eee e earnings of the "traditional" 

This 

ees DU edi interrelatedness of the so-called sect 

us FU 2 nny no decisive conflicts in the Third World 

à etw 

groups.19 V Contrary PRO Wins Pus per PEE 

SUE of modernizatiol ] 

| t y conflicts in the Third World have been RR 
e 

$ 

| 

1 

f 

H 

i 


utilize "traditional" 
political quiescence, 


, exploited classes and i 
C t integrated domina 
R nt classes w 
A A to ete "modern" values and goods Poen E 
int n maintaining "traditi i » 
cre M A EIOS tional" social relations to 
. “Mod i i à 
& BRAND Tie ie theory's reliance on ideal types which fai 
SERERE M dd of the situations from which the e 
eda hice obfuscation of the actual FElationships 
e He DU: mor and developed capitalist countries "tg 
E EA hs eptive concept of diffusion, its penchant f 7 
na Bes jg than class analysis, all derive, in tne fi E 
xm Lie UE master conception of a universal RD UT 
qr ie SAN MN NE conception focuses on co 
eg 5 of analysis i 
Reet h context which dm CAR bu 
ing of historical development and current * eee 
3 


1 in th 
the Third World. 
| P MU ? e Several centuries now, the Third 
VOTRE par of a structured whole, a world 
y. As a consequence, it has experienced 


cifferent patterns 
of class formati i 

ande on, economic d 

ee RE RUNE distinguish its path of Oe 
D "s pU M capitalist dou LS 
Nera u a of evolution at t al 
er een een theory falls with the fall ae ie 
ERIS s m It is to the dependency theorists su 
ERE eddie vo AR ET of differential patterns of 
Remis avers eir structured interrelatedness at 


II 


| “Dependency theory, while havin 
Rus & its roots t 
ss EE An $E the ECLA economists,20 arose most Ace 
eer gc Ses critique of the DS cn 
ERE Uk À ee irst ine (;, ^, the dependency theorists 
investigations and 
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attacked the notion of 
to turn the concept of 
"mechanisms of 


which 
here was 
by renaming it 


reformulations 


theoretical 
The strategy 


"diffusion". 


diffusion on its head 

dependency or imperialism" and by showing that its effects 
upon the Third World were essentially the opposite of what 
modernization theory supposed. Instead, these mechanisms 


resulted in: 
1) Metropolitan app 
Third World producers through (a) super-exp 


ropriation of economic surplus from 
loitation of Third 


world labour, (b) unequal terms of trade imposed by 
monopolistic market structures, (c) transfer pricing by 
multinational corporations, (d) domination of metropolitan 
financial institutions which dictate the terms of borrowing 
and repayment, (e) metropolitan expansion financed by Third 
World savings, etc. 

2) Metropolitan preemption of the requisites of 
production by means of (a) the take-over and control of Third 
World raw materials, (b) the plunder of Third World 


as in the slave trade, etc. 
ruction of Third World industries 


(b) Mexican oil, (c) Vietnamese 


labour-power 
3) Metropolitan dest 


such as (a) Indian textiles, 
rice etc. 

4) Metropolitan 
through (a) tied loans, 
etc. 

5) Metropolita 
structures by means of 
division of labour witnin which 
outward-directed and dependent on me 
their dynamism, (b) MNC take-over of T 
created by local efforts at import-substitution, 

6) Creation of social situation 
which do not replicate th 
historical past) and which do not project a 
evolution similar to that described by 
countries;  9:5* (a) the maintenance of landholding 
mercantile classes, military regimes, etc. 
imperial domination, (b) the marginalization Or 
limitation of a Third World national bourgeoisie 

participation" and mechanisms 1 througn 5 above, 
metropolitan "bias" toward capita 
limits the size of and stratifie 
creates the conditions for an increasingly 
sub-proletariat, etc. 
The role of explicating and formalizing the 
model behind the above inversion of the "diffusion" conce 
was taken up most influentially by Andre Gunder Frank, 
to suppose 


World markets 


preemption of Third 
f local markets, 


(b) MNC take-over © 


n subordination of Thir 
(a) the imposition of 


tropolitan 


etc. 


s the proletariat an 
large 


„who argued that it is false 

proceeds through the same stages in each country. [ 
Contemporary developed capitalist countries were never. 
underdeveloped as is the Third World today, but rather were, 
undeveloped. Underdevelopment, instead of being caused by 
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d World production 
an international 
Third World economies became 
demand for ; 
hird World industries F 


s and class formations | 
ose of the metropole (even in its | 
path of social 

metropolitan | 
and | 
which mediate I 
at least | 
through | 
(c) the | 


l-intensive technology which | 
d which 
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implicit i 

tc 
Pt 
that development | 


aee re Ne es structures of Third World 
te PSE a ES istorical product of the relations which 
oise. 2i es underdeveloped satellites and developed 
two sides of the Wwe sean bales" re RE aie 
ET E > E 1 es of the same pr s 
a es development on a world RA 
“The sajor SRE ie Da UE a ee 
is AEE S of goonomio SRL ion t EU Ead 
ed rrr Third World countries at close hand, 
so hie c quu. F cos of metropolitan/satellite relations, 
ERR Ned qe us level, replicated within each 
Reo Gad Es e the dualist thesis of modernization, 
stagnant fuedal Seater ath pe araa aE E Dec 
(EURE e f t or i L 
E lnc one, and who await and n hoc 
S Ones MET against these feudal elenents22 - 
d NE NM of Latin America is capitalist because 
3 EON RR in the world-wide chain of 
Move pis ` e Meu appropriation. In fact 
le MA nk, SUE America's most backward areas 
stern Brazil) were precisely those areas nieh 


once st i 
P each cea most strongly linked to the metropole 
decine xe as plantations and haciendas, regardless of 
terna appearance, have since the Conquest "s en 
s e 


forms of production linked to the metropolitan 
"n. QE ILC M this incorporation of all 
capitalist system wi i 
ond i ( with its ai 
pe ee NUNT surplus drain was nel i 
S dm pie ee Economic development, ordi de 
eu ba xperienced in Latin America only in those r^ e 
eei a tU were weakened - the cm 
e century d h 
Se i y, the Napoleonic r 
RES of the 1930's and the two World Wars E pr 
nc LS t 
Sage hee DON de an end precisely as the MC e 
isrupti : 
s the iy ptions and recemented tneir links 
‘Frank's model was 
modernization theory, 
Srt. of its own. First of all 
usually suffered from i { 
suf a certain hi i 
E ahistorical 
ae Vr the Third World tends to be kein e 
s me _its undifferentiated dependent status A KU 
aera mud dependency theory "... CURE à VERRE 
PEO o the underdeveloped countries at 3 Hand nie 
Re MSS colonialism, rather than on tee NU 
ess involved, includi i 
e $ 1 , uding the var s 
e TE M imperialism and colonialism unten Aor 
E STCK of underdevelopment."23 Social [OM oe 
seein eus tics appear in the perspective as A 
rces and mechanisms. Classes, class So jaata 
, 


Latin America 


indeed a powerful 
but it suffered 


advance over 
from peculiar 
dependency theory has 
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prime movers of 
istorical change 
of 


appear neither as tne 
, the prime movers of h 
ntion in most versions 


class struggles 
historical change nor 
nor the prime foci of analytic atte 


dependency theory, 
literature, the 


"Secondly, i much of the dependency 

meaning of "development" and, therefore, of 

"underdevelopment" is unclear. Given that it is frequently 

argued that "development" occurs in the Third World when 

metropolitan/satellite linkages are weakened, does 

"development" imply autarchy? Since 'development' is an 
tropoles, is the 


attribute of capitalist development in the me 
debate about tne Third World's ability to 
path? If so, what kind of 'socialism'? Finally, 9n the 
assumptions of dependency theory, how can the various 
so-called ‘economic miracles" of the Third World be explained? 

!Tnis failure of dependency theory to clarify the many 
issues surrounding the question of tdevelopment ' pinpoints a 
key weakness of the perspective: Dependency theory advanced 
beyond the myths of moderniz tion; yet, we can see in 
it did not ‘fully escape the imprint of these 


replicate this 


retrospect, 

myths. In the work of Baran and in that of Frank, diffusion 

leading tO modernization" was inverted to read ' dependency 
but the underlying problematic 


leading to underdevelopment ', 
put forth by modernization theory escaped unscathed- The 


_focus of analysis was economic growth as measured by GNP, per 
capita income, ete., all of which measurements disguised the 
underlying class basis of the phenomena. Modernization 
theorists argued that tgiffusion' brought growth, dependency 
theorists argued that dependence prought stagnation, 
fitnin the dependency paradigm a reaction eventually came 
in the form of Fernando Cardoso's argument that ‘in specific 
situations it is possible to expect development and 
1,24 From another angle: Bill Warren argued that 


dependency 

imperialism itself was creating the conditions for rapid, 

sustained development in the Third world.2? While these 
red the facile unity of dependence and 


newer formulations seve 
stagnation, they unfortunately replaced it, 


Warren's hands, with an equally facile unity © 
and growth. 


iBoth the stagnationist and grow 
necessarily 


especially in 
f dependence 


th versions of dependency 
contradictory nature of 


theory ignore the 

capitalist development at the national and international 

levels. Growth and stagnation would be better conceptualized 
cycle, which embody class 


as phases of the capitalist 
struggles and class projects. With growth or stagnation, the 


critical question should be "Wnat class project or alliance 
of class projects stands at its base?" In short, "Who 
benefits?" gut to ask this requires a focus on classes, 
which, as we have already seen, nas largely been lacking fron 
the dependency literature. 

Dependency theory received its second wind witn the 
theoretical boost given it by Arghiri Emmanuel's theory of 
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al 
al mobilit ssence, Emmanuel argue a 
labour pude pe world level ereates up ee 
rential rare creates national wage s en 
U deb: Re tes, low in the Third World, high ne es. 
o. UNS SU iran rates of exploitation in the E 
us from this fi ; iri 
national tra finds its way à 
t World" ep all worl digpriceseincvolthe pockets Mean 
BERG Ad OR e which since the labour s of the 
x st S struggles 
on of world "E OSS IE) Dieci able to capture struggl 2 
aane surplus in the form of wages e a greater 
io s economic : es. 
conclusions reasoning and hi bus 
unequal RA S well-disputed both Cebu _ political 
perspective, 28 ge  perspective?7 and from without the 
À , so we need not within that 
important to dwell on them here 1 a 
this schema e what follows is the nen EE Ey 
classes in a eurn aces relations of exploitation o uwer 
ana lyo SRS a arena and inserts at the cent VEM 
SCIO n FUN of the distribution of wo ia: Ga e 
transmogrified na ional units. "Class ae rld surplus 
X 7 pu " 
surplus amon into struggle over the M EE is 
GU g national units, into an eff ution of world 
Me M least not a diminishing effort 
E in one's nati fe , 
*This ional boundaries 
r i "E 
emet ed Mos nas been taken up b I 
arguments of d as combined it with many of i mmanuel 
syst ependency theory to [SP Ne standard 
y E analysis. a new synthesis, world 
ollowing Fran! 
pe rank Wallerstei 
expansion of E , Lens vein has argued 
the end of Bre Gantt starting in the lóth FRE that the 
of the Third eis as nodestofiiprodusbioniin pres 
€ ncorporated wi e areas 
rarket. Talk of ; within) the wopl ? are 
consequently WOULD or feudalism in the EAE Mns 
A > ing. We scis 
national develo cannot speak 
y Seer RER Une of stages of 
system. The A only of stages o 
te world system is MOM OF E 
disparate in th e capitalist mode of prod pu it is 
sezi-periphery an it Ms! divided? into SOLA yet 
specific role , and periphery - which pl - core, 
EE. s within the system as a whole Bo” functionally 
mary at 
earlier Aig hermes made by world systems analysi 
breadth of -analysi the dependency perspective ee over 
ezphasis on ar World systems analysis pl s in its 
wnole (anal multilateral relations of ti places a new 
Ans "ec to Emmanuel's "world the system as a 
c the unilateral relations values"), 
aracteristic of d 
ipt ependency t 
periphery- " y theory. Th 
EU MAE relations become as E NUUS Eni 
1 re-periphe 0 ra to t 
fu Unfortunately, phery ones. he 
historically 


exchange. 26 mre 
r 


to capture a 
proportion of world 


rather tha 
of metropole and NE 


this 
new breadth moves us no closer t 
o 


concrete lass , 
forzulatioi i class analysis t 1 
Press So dependency theory. In Aas PON earlier 
- events, processes 5 PET 
, group-identities 
, Class 
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and state projects are explained by reference to the system 
as à wnole.7 AS Petras put it, the key to understanding world 
systems analysis is its direction of generalization: 


to be 


system are 
of the system as a 
for their immediate 
ystem dictates that 


the world 

of the demands 
acting not 

ut because the S 


within 


Specific events 
explained in terms 
whole. Actors are 
concrete interests b 


they act. 3l 


em imperatives, especially n. 
distribution of world surp 3 
At the same time, class 
d alliances within states 


ea 
^ j alter or preserv 
iden Wallerstein's words à n era shine 
nod itnin the world economy 5^ iM e 2 
S Nei or increased portion of 
an un S 5 
ithi boundaries y 
within state à i 
As a result, the world Sys! 
with "explanations" such 
came about in the core ay is 
as à result of the nee 


i to redistribute 
et pon it to buy more 
proleta 


manufactured g which were then 

arket. a view c struggle becomes 
, ass gl 

market 1 t 


hi the core 
z t all, while t 
iy important à rent end 
secondary 2d ae the attributes of an omnisc 
bourgeoisie 


i ratus. 
ipotent planning appar P. 
sine critiques of "e iss rd Eu 
i derstar 

ed on its un : : re | 
A to capitalism in eae OM DNE 
i as many times Sta D RE me 
T enn ear past is to illuminate the Len soe 
oe Lt like to focus on a critical curr Se 
ses transition from capitalism to ee = 
DURE this question cannot be ce eae! 

1 cuses solely on the distribution o 
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Actions become reflexes of syst 


the need fo 
amongst the 


ems perspective is [nicole 
Welfare state ideology 
r the 19th century 
of the 


core 


world system (i.e. 
surplus to BO 
agricultural and light 
glutting the world 


ective have 
transition from 
34 Here, since 


persp 


present, : 
the question of 
I will try to sho 
an analysis that 


us " 
nine Saw above that for Wallerste? 


ingle mod 
ized by à sing 
SET not only extends backwards to 


(e 
also forward to the rise © 


allerstein: 


n world system 
This 


n the moder 
e of production. 


is : 
militant monis 
feudalism but 
According to W: 


he world economy 
there is 
nd it is 
lves the 


i y in t 
cialist systems 
ETE MEM feudal systems because 
It is a world-economy a 


in form. Socialism invo 
kind of world systen.35 


There 


only one wor 
by definition ca 
creation of a new 


Lo 


Whether or not thís implies a "big-bang" theory of the 
transition36, it certainly makes it difficult to situate 
socialist states within the contemporary world, 

“Looking at the transition to socialism solely from the 
perspective of the distribution of world surplus, Wallerstein 
argues that socialist revolutions have been attempts to rise 
or maintain a position within the world system. Once in 
power socialist governments, even if they nationalize all 
domestic enterprise, must act in conformity with the "mode of 
operation of the capitalist market system".37 Involvement 
in the world capitalist market, at whatever level and in 
wnatever fashion, constrains socialist governments to behave 
as collective capitalists. Without using the terminology, 
wallerstein is a consistent advocate of the state capitalism 
thesis „38 

World systems again, focuses on the 
distribution of world surplus through state power. It 
correctly assumes that, because at any one time, say a 
particular year, the amount of surplus produced on the world 
scale is fixed, distribution of this surplus is a zero-sum 
game. But it moves from this true, but trivial, proposition 
to the notion that national "development", which here means 
upward mobility through the tiers of the world system, 
necessarily involves capturing greater amounts of the world 
surplus. And since the overall amount is fixed, 
"development", be it capitalist or socialist, involves upward 
mobility «at the expense of other national units, particularly 
those of the periphery. 

"hat is theoretically passed over here is that, while 
world surplus is at any one time a fixed amount, over time it 
expands because of increased labour productivity. A concrete 
exazination ‘of socialist "development" shows that it has 
taxen place primarily through increasing labour productivity 
and greater use of internal resources, both of which have 
required internal class transformations. Once this is 
realized, the concept of a "world surplus" becomes a 
misleading abstraction. For the single concept amalgamates 
two very different quantities: 1) a capitalist world surplus, 
the lion's share of which is siphoned into the coffers of the 
core bourgeoisie, and 2) a socialist surplus which originates 
fron increased labour productivity within particular 
socialist states and. is largely retained for domestic 
utilization in those states by means of collectivist control 
over the national economy, 

the class project of socialist revolution has been 
creation of bonds of social solidarity, increase of 
internally generated surplus and retention of that surplus 
for domestic use or for aiding other socialist states 
(international social solidarity), not "development" at the 
expense of the periphery.39 By ignoring the peculiarities 
of the class project at the base of socialist revolutions and 
transitions and the fact that these conflicts are not over 


analysis, 
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In other words, 
E reserve systems in settler regimes, 
are only explicable as capitalist 
expansive capital for its own purposes. 
The modes of production approach narrows the focus of its 
Usfalysis in another regard. By .identifying à mode of 
production solely on the basis of, again narrowly defined, | 
"relations of production", it strips the concept of mode of 
production down to its barest bones and displaces from the | 
centre of attention the much wider complex of relations of 
| class, state, inter-state which define the dynamic of Third 
i 
| 
j! 
t 
À 


etc. These, it seems, 


how are we to explain West Indian slavery, | 
Í 

institutions, created by ©? 

i 

| 


World social formations 
‘The outlines of a ver 
seen in the recent work 


y different "return to Marx" can be 
of Colin Leys and James Petras, 
The focus of analysis here is not world system imperatives or 
articulated modes of production, but classes as the prime 
Petras has done the most to systematize 
this approach, SO we will focus on his perspective here, 

Petras argues along with the world systems approach and 
gainst the modes of production theorists that capitalism, 
defined by the creation of surplus value, can have different 
relations of production. Typical of the Third World, in this 
view, has been labour searcity and the availability of 
alternative economic activity, which has required coercive 
relations of production for capital expansion. 

VBut Petras dissents from the "external" relations of | 
world systems analysis and the "internal" relations of modes | 
of production analysis. The salient feature of Tnird World | 
societies is precisely the manner in which external and | 
internal "class structures cross one another and the various | 
combinations of class symbiosis and interlock".4 f 
Capitalist expansion on the world scale has engendered the | 
existence of collaborative strata ,n the Third World which | 
both orient production outwardly and exploit internally. | 
Decolonization gave these strata access to the 

instrumentality of the indigenous state and the choice of 
| several development strategies based on different internal 
h and external class alliances, 

"First, there is the "neocolonial" strategy wherein the 
national regime participates with the core bourgeoisie in 
exploiting the indigenous labour force. Secondly, the! 
national regime may undertake a “national developmental" 
strategy based on exploitation of the indigenous labour force} 
and the limitation or elimination of the share going to; 
firms. Third, the regime may ally with the! 
indigenous labour force, nationalize foreign and even] 
indigenous enterprise, redistribute income, and generally} 
undertake a "national populist" strategy as against core! 
capital. Although we cannot go into it here, Petras has much; 
to say about the interrelations amongst these strategies and| 
the role of the imperial state in shoring up neo-colonial} 


regimes and undermining the others. 


movers of history. 
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economies") became "developed"; the development of the 
latter involved a closely associated course of 
development for the former, a process of subordinate 
development or underdevelopment. 

b. Whe prime mover in this combined process was capital 
seeking profits, i.e. seeking opportunities to accumulate 
capital; specifically, capitalist merchants, capitalist 
bankers, capitalist insurers, etc., and finally 


capitalist manufacturers. 


Their activities involved accumulating capital where this 


could be done cheaply, and investing it where the return 
to investment was highest, and this gave rise to a 
process of surplus removal from some parts of the world | 
to others, perpetuating and rigidifying in new ways the 
low levels of productivity in the areas from which the 
surplus was taken; and also a structuring of these 
economies so as to subordinate them systematically to the 
structures of the economies where capital was being 
accumulated« This expressed itself in the "external; 
orientation" of the subordinate economies (export off 
primary commodities, import of all manufactures); in! 
monoculture; in dependent industrialisation (dependent on| 


external forces - demand, strategic division of labour, | 
technology, etc. - for its dynamics and structuration). | 
d. Secondary structural consequences of this served to 
reproduce the process and constantly block local! 
initiatives to pursue an autonomous development path: | 
e.g. tne low incomes of the majority due to the cents 

of surplus labour and marginalisation imply a generally! 
small domestic market; highly unequal income distribution 
implies a narrow import-oriented consume | 

i 


r demand; etc. 
e. The corresponding emergence and formation of social 
classes at the capita 


list periphery with interests in| 
common with the bourgeoisie of the 


metropoles made) 
possible the development of 


colonial neo-colonial ant} 
semi-colonial states representing successive types of 
such alliances. 


f. The term 
self-perpetuating 


e. 


a£ 


refers to these 
processes, these self-reproducing. 
structures, and to their results. The term “dependency 
is sometimes used to refer to exactly the same things, 
and sometimes more specifically to refer to the 
non-autonomous nature of the laws or tendencies governi 
change in the social formations of the periphery. I 
spite of disagreements between the users of the two terad 
their differences seem less important than their 
extensive points of general agreement. i 
Qf course this sort of outline misses part of the 
strength of UDT, which is to have stimulated the empirical 
study of institutional and structural mechanisms 0 
underdevelopment such as multinational corporations, incom 
distribution, fiscal and taxation policies, capiti 


"underdevelopment" 
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rd 


N difficulties 


inherent in that perspective are not to be 


eb immediately apparent a3 


(the list is not in any order, 


Lu 


b. / Exploitation. 


c. !Primitive concepts. 


‘The sort of difficulties involved include the following 
let alone comprehensive): 

"The meaning of "development" in UDT is obscure. Insofar 
as it implies a concept of development it is evidently 
that of the capitalist development experienced by the 
capitalist "metropoles".; But if the study of 
underdevelopment suggests that the underdeveloped 
countries now cannot follow a development path at all 
similar to that of the "metropoles", it is a matter of 
great consequence if the analysis of how they become and 


are kept underdeveloped does not itself disclose what 
or how it is 


"development" can or should mean for them, 
to be accomplished. The fact is that this does not seem 
to be so, and this is shown by the great variety of 


practical-political positions arrived at (often somewhat 
independently of their theoretical formulations) by 
different UD theories, though UD theorists actually often 
adopt very vague practical-political positions, if any, 
and largely confine themselves to interpreting and 
explaining what has happened in the past. 

Much UDT is unclear whether the masses in 
the underdeveloped countries suffer from exploitation or 
not, and if so, to what extent. Most of the theorists 
imply, at least, that the masses of the third world are 
exploited as well as oppressed, but do not make it clear 
how. The issue was posed in the debate between Charles 
Bettelheim and Argniri Emmanuel over Emmanuel's Unequal 
Exchange and is raised again in a sharp way by Kay even 
though his formulation is not perhaps as clear as one 
would like ("capitalism has created underdevelopment not 


simply because it has exploited the underdeveloped 
countries but because it has not exploited them 
enough"): 


It is hard to deny that UDT is to 
say the least very broad-gauged. The centre-periphery 
metaphor is seldom if ever replaced by a concrete 
typology of centres and peripheries. The same is true of 
"dependence". It is sometimes said (e.g. by Cardoso) 
that there are "different forms" of dependence but unless 
these are identified and the differences theoretically 
explained, the question arises whether this perspective 
is not a fairly arbitrary way of sensitising us to one 
set of relationships at the cost of anaesthetising us to 
others - i.e. sensitising us to only one dimension of a 
more complex interdependency. And it is not really an 
accident that these simplistic pairings, developed/under- 


developed, centre/periphery, dominant/dependent resemble 
those of bourgeois development theory (traditional/ 
modern, ricn/poor, advanced/backward, etc.); they are 


But the result 


basically polemical inversions of them. 


| 
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is a very serious weakness: the empiri 
"underdeveloped" has to be pretty ees our 
ER India and Brazil as well as Haiti and Tanzania 
It is also clear that Portugal, Britain, the USA am) 
Japan (not to mention the USSR) are "developed" in 
epist. ways that are seldom if ever clarified in UDT 
important though this is. (Before 1974, for example it 
“as conventional wisdom for some UD theorists that a 
neo-colonial solution in Africa was "impossible" (icis 
Portugal because of her own underdevelopment; it is clear 
use the concepts these words denote are far too weak for 
making the theoretical distinctions needed to analyse the 
imponcans political questions involved here), 
"Economism" — and "mechanicism". UDT tends to be 
economistic in the sense that social classes, the state 
politics, ideology figure in it very noticeably Ae 
derivatives of economic forces, and often get very little 
attention at all. Classes, for instance, tend to appear 
as categories resulting from the structural evolution of 
underdevelopment or dependent development; thus landlords 
are technically backward, domestic bourgeoisies are ms 
and comprador in outlook, wage-labour forces are small 
and nignly differentiated, etc. Classes do not appear as 
tne prime movers of history in this perspective, and a 
corresponding theoretical eclecticism is Erster 
(elites is often used alongside "class", for instance) 
And UDT tends to be mechanical in the sense that 
HOGER tend to be presented as resulting from a 
logic" of mechanism, a system of vicious circles 
reinforcing each other (e.g. low productivity means low 
et incomes which mean narrow markets which mean high 
levels of protection for manufacturing which mean high 
cost production which means lower real incomes - ee 
ete.). This results in accounts which appear UP CUS) 
static; "underdevelopment" can appear as  inesca 
Monstre countries are "locked into" - ee Ke 
boeakdowne of capitalism appeared in the marxism of the 
Second International. ‘Little attention is paid to the 
struggle against imperialism and the social and political 
consequences of underdevelopment; still less do most UD 
theorists concentrate on this struggle as the key to 
overcoming underdevelopment. A good example of the 
confusion and vulnerability of UDT on something obviously 
CR is the debate stimulated by Warren, as to whether 
uncercevelopzent" precludes rapid anc "independent" 
capitalist industrialisation at tne periphery, E if 
not, whether (as Cardoso implies) the "dependent 
capitalist industrialisation" through MNC branch plants 
is ultimately different from other kinds of capitalist 
industrialisation; if not, are we not back with "late 
development" and "catching up"? 
Irperialism. On the whole this concept appears in UDT 
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only as an "extra", often with a qualifier (such as 


institutions of penetration and control employed by 
international capital in the third world. There is à 
certain ambivalence, to say the least, towards the 
Leninist conception of imperialism as à historical stage 
of capitalism, an ambivalence which is I think prímarily 
political and only secondarily theoretical; i.e., in the 
third world context the adoption of such a concept 
implies a break with the perspective of reform which much 
UDT has not really made. But avoiding the concept means, 
frequently, avoiding realities which are central to the 
| situations with which UDT is meant to deal, 

i fy Units of analysis. Another area where the conceptual 
y imprecision of UDT is unacceptable eoncerns the units of 
À analysis which should be central to it - social 
formations, modes of production, world economy, etc. The 
positive merits of UDT turn on its insistence on the 
importance of trans-national or trans-state relationships 
in explaining the course of events in underdevelopment in 
third world countries. Yet concepts used to analyse 
these are often far from clear. For instance Frank's 
well-known characterisation of the whole Latin American 


preclude à systematic anal 

(over that time they can't all have been either 
capitalists, compradors or proletarians - and are they 
yet?); yet the problematic of the "articulation" of 
different modes of production, which is implied by 

Laclau's equally well-known critique of Frank, presents 
its own difficulties, 

What causes underdevelo ment? Curiously enough, it is 
not clear that UDT provides any explanation of why more 
capital did not get invested and accumulated in the third 
world in the past, or of why it should not now take 
advantage of cheap labour and soak up the vast pools of 
unemployed people in the third world today. This is 
connected, of course, with the failure to be clear about 
the question of exploitation; it shows again how UDT 
offers only à general interpretation of a current 
situation, à system of mechanisms broadly taken as 
"given", rather than putting forward a theory of the 
"laws" governing the historical appearance and subsequent 

evolution of those mechanisms, 

Tne list could be extended. Booth's remark that Frank's 
formulations "sensitise us to certain features of economic 
change and at the same time anaesthetise us to other 
features" can fairly be applied, it seems, to UDT generally. 
But the comzent does not go far enough. !'The trouble with UDT 


development, a theory with various gaps needing to be filled 
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"economic imperialism", "cultural imperialism", etc.) and 
often meaning no more than the mechanisms and | 
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economy as "capitalist" from the 16th century seems to policies to change tne structu i 
re - i S A 
ysis of the class forces there rase "inward-oriented pur SEE! Go Uhr tants 
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is not that it is a theory still at an early stage ofi 
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US" Gas MET 

Vo RBS NR SEMEN to be resolved (as I myself used to 
Ne et i ses trouble is that concepts which primarily 
Coe Men belong to a coherent theoretical system 
Stade CUM political standpoint and a Rate lee 
scientific. ENS den ee on ES a 
cdd S alled", and why its rea 
nor nee analyses of the eus E 
Ro un erdevelopment - are being appropriated mor 
by the ideologists of international capital than the w es 
aná peasants of the third world, Š VS RE 


WT AS "MARXIFIED STRUCTURALISM" 


bi ord 
Sel to understand this better we must look again at the 
a oes i UDT, taking advantage of the excellent recent 
sc x M Girvan, O'Brien and Booth 6 What 
a confirm is that the main line 1 
XFO A f descent of 
almost wholly a New World Ph À TET 
: enomenon was i 
Cast A a series 
x uds Sm PEUT. (bourgeois) economic ALS 
beginning e critique of internatio ar 
+ c u nal trade t 
sl the starting-point of the ECLA "school" SE 
CO died explained tne failure of Latin American and 
otis re to develop by identifying structural 
ch would have to be overcome by appropriate 


IS rap pa industrialisation through ae 
Rare sea by a further revision which explained the 
Exc ci Ae ein ee NIME. 
a t e introduced in t 
re cde M T T industrialisation and EE 
M nes j À of the original restructuring policy (e.g 
RAGE t of MNC branch EC 
IRE: se a pinuoronal obstacles at another level 
E oar in the course of the initial 
E E e.g. highly unequal income structures 
FOR t i ces, etc.), structures which in turn often 
SER TER CECHCUCUETI by the new strategies. 
Res sel ai dependency" then emerged as concepts 
zechanisms. At pupa aA eae E P: 
ERE : , as e fresh "layers" 
MSS "PM cR ec they came more per TOA 
P ; a ong-term process  involvin 
OE stages ASE with its distinctive Ad 
patine S ae or modifying economic and social 
PRU a always reproducing their fundamentally 
EA EUH serving development elsewhere 
ee CUP ene its and maximising its costs To 
COE LE UDT can thus be seen as eventuating in 
ee CM: lisa eee as a structuralist analysis of 
eae f pitalist development in the third world in 
gressively more and more of what were originally 
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structural change  - international 
manufacturing companies, third world governments and the 
interests they mostly represent, etc. - come to be seen as 
yet further structures which themselves need to be changed. 
“Tne central weakness of radical structuralism is 
oovious.  Inverting Cleaver's dictum that if you're part of 
the solution you're part of the problem", radical 
structuralism cannot escape the difficulty that the solution 
always turns out to be part of the problem. This is 
particularly clear in the case of Gunnar Myrdal, who is nota 
dependency or underdevelopment theorist but who certainly is 
a structuralist and a social-democrat, and whose Challenge of 
World Poverty identifies as main causes of poverty the very 
governments and international agencies to whom he also 
appeals for solutions. In the case of the earlier writings 
of Best, Girvan and their collaborators in tne West Indies, 
it appears in the shape of a reform programme for an 
anti-imperialist government based on an alliance of 
progressive local capitalists with the popular masses - which | 
was, in fact, just what the existing governments of the West | 
Indies generally claimed to be.’ Neither Myrdal nor (re 
New World Economists appear to suggest how the problem is to 
become the solution; their utopianism is quite clear, f 
But in the case of UDT the central weakness is pant 
concealed, thanks to the convergence of its main stream with | 
another stream - Marxism, and especially neo-Marxism ofi 
various kinds. In the case of Frank there was the influence | 


of Paul Baran, whose Political Economy of Growth appeared in: 


1957, and as Frank himself says, the influences of the Cuban: 


seen as means to 


comen mmt emet mtm re 


revolution. More generally there was the impact of! 
. de-Stalinisation and polycentrism on the Latin American 
communist parties, and the subsequent influence of Maois! 


pattern of Latin American} 


added to the already complex 
Marxism, with its strong Trotskyist currents. But whatever. 
the diversity of channels, the Marxist stream certainly: 


mingled with that of structuralism in the 1960s, to the point. 
where O'Brien, for instance, could refer to them as! 
“different traditions within the theory of dependency", 8 | 

!The immediate effect of . "marxifying" radical 
structuralism was to shift the implied solution to the 
problem of underdevelopment from economic nationalism to 


socialism, and to shift the means from utopian 
recommendations of radical structural reforms te 
revolutionary struggle. But this was an illusion. It is no 
less utopian to appeal to "revolution" and "socialism" to 


solve the problem as radical structuralism formulates it, 
than to the existing third world governments or the USAID, 
Since a structuralist analysis doesn't disclose the potential 
class forces on which a revolutionary struggle can be based, 
or the contradictions which condition and are developed bp 
the struggle, or a strategy or organisational forms ot. 
struggle, or - a fortiori - a "socialist" solution, since à 

ee i 
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sociali i 
St solution must itself be disclosed by the interests 


and iti 
SEM. nn of the revolutionary forces and their 
ae eh RENI not been identified at ally In short 
x cation" of radical Structuralism, or "left" UDT 
, 


goes n ji 
FRS rescue radical structuralism from its dilemma, for 
irate Bide that it has been built up through Buccessive 
n S an of bourgeois economics, and like a Russian doll 
be outer layer has essentially the same shape as the 
Se, It is an analysis whose central concepts and 
Gh lematic are ultimately still those of bourgeois social 
TORUM especially bourgeois economics, in spite of the fact 
Le ene words which denote the concepts of historical 
= E N Gee it understands the relations of production 
an itation in the third 
icealises and mystifies them. bu LES 
ENG RS: xi mu of course, is that the "marxism" of 
he m o eorists becomes utopi 
A 1 x A r pian. This 
A me s difficulty with Frank's political GENS 
emerges from his  writi is 
EE : ngs. Emph x 
Re class struggle for socialism as Fear ane 
ze d o underdevelopment; he rejects dogmatic fopuatae 
Be eine Struggle and recognises the great variety of 
at y stages of underdevelopment in the different 
Sg i ne ede Soe Oa But he does not himself offer 
snm analysis which would make th i 
Eus À e realit 
os o M qoc ue more apparent and pd m 
E. rie is Work is a historical-structural analysis 
re extraction and transfer, and Structural 
E [ee RM through the mediation of 
odin. mpen Ourgeoisies; 
ue z À : 0 not of the st 
es Wh and exploitation, i.e. the modes and trie 
on, and the class st 
nates ruggles and 
Ed eters developing within these, Kay's ey ee 
Sa Sed NU tne Wap of this paper would be unjust 
rank without qualifi i 
still be an element of truth in it. Quo Wed Ce WOUN 
eum nu more, "marxist" or "left" UDT is not merel 
lose its own way, but ultimately cannot escape being 
ae NIE An example of this is my own idea that some of 
Res Suave Re ce tien I had become somewhat aware 
B à were "gaps" which could be " 
grafting on a treatment Fe te 
of what was missi i 
em : : Ssing, e.g. an analysis 
roy aa pn m CRE lifeless, re on 
T of class struggle T 
xs ‘ . n order to arrive 
B E aes rg Eos the purpose of relating class 
Es roblem of development, I ne À 
S 5 eded to breal 
oe 2 ame problematic of structuralism itself. So fase 
ined within it, I remained a prisoner of its 


ser ee 


á 2 
Bec ELSA] effects, including a concept of social class 
eters = ultimately residual and -passive. More 
E UR I would now say that I think UDT itself is 
B ahistorical, in the same way that bourgeois 
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development theory is, and for the same reason (i.e. its 
problematic is the same). It does have a time dimension, of 
course, which some versions of bourgeois development theory 
conspicuously lacked. But this is not the same thing as 
history. The mere extension of the model to allow for 
change, or to see the present as the end of a chain of events 
extending back into the past, is not to make it historical; 
i.e. does not explain underdevelopment by reference to social 
forces which have been identified as a result of a coherent 
and consistent method for sifting out from the complex flow 
of events the patterns that allow us to make sense of it, now 
and in the past. The stages familiar from UDT (such as 
mercantilism, liberalism, neo-mercantilism, etc.) are rather 
empirical periodisations with at most a good deal of 
descriptive and .heuristic value, not the product of a 
systematic analysis of the interplay of political and social 
as well as economic forces which resulted in the geographical 
extension of the sway of capital, or of the new struggles 


generated by this process. 
Most of the points made above are made, implicitly where 


not explicitly, in Frank's "reply to critics", where he also: 


makes the illuminating observation that the concept of 
"dependence" can best be understood as the product of a very 
specific historical period, viz. the long post-war "boom", or 
phase of rapid capital accumulation;10 it refers, in fact, 
to that boom, seen from Latin America. The end of that phase 
of the accumulation cycle, he remarks, shifts attention to 
its cyclical nature, and the concept of 


understand not just one phase, but 
accumulation in the world - 
participation of Asia, the Middle East, 


himself and which he says is 


and Anderson). 


be mentioned in a moment.) P 
Meantime the ideological character of UDT is best} 
demonstrated by its vulnerability to what Kay calls: 


"eonservative re-absorption" of the kind represented by thek 

"boverty-oriented" aid” 
Presidency, and the” 
"reorientation" of bilateral aid doctrines by 
What this comes down to is the) 
This says, in effect, 
the World) 


World Bank's recent adoption of a 
philosophy under MacNamara's 

corresponding 
the USA and other countries. 
adoption of non-radical structuralism. 
that not all Solutions are part of the problem: 


Bank isn't, nor are MNCs (if third world governments pool 
their bargaining knowhow and co-ordinate their collective) 
leverage), nor are all third world governments, at least not, 
ymonolithically. 
unlikely, and (b) 


is (a) usually turns out to 
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"dependence" i 
necessarily gives way to the concepts needed in order to 
"the process of capital 
with special reference to the 
Africa and Latin 
America - from 1500 to the present", a task he has set for 
also being undertaken inj 
different ways by others such as Laclau, Hinkelammert, Marini 
and Torres (and we should presumably add Amin, Wallerstein» 
(I nave reservations about this programme, to 


On the other hand, radical structural change 
be verj 


unpleasant (to whom is not 
unpredictable in its outcomes, 
Scurgeois democracies) 
others (etc. 


usually made clear) and 
and (c) who are we (in the 
to advocate such radical changes for 


etc.), so let us 
dn ‘ i S : pursue structural reform 
ees 1 TA position is in my view simply the 
P ion o a political programme 
s Ess ; f large-scal 
international capital and th d 1 
: n LA e states and international 
agencies which represent it. The assimilation 9 of 


structuralism is at best partial in such perspectives, but 
even if it were more complete, it would still be what it is 
e iet AE bourgeois ideology, whose character has er 
y uate v i 
iae ES D pO UY the critiques of Baran and Amin 
we must therefore go forward, not backward; not merel 
yond the sociology of development" (the title of nta 
nett and  bootn's book) but beyond the sociology of 
rare opment in two ways: not merely into a different 
a eee but into a more clearly defined relation 
UN eory and practice. A genuinely historical theory 
allow us to analyse the process of combined and uneven 


need (or "participated in" as Frank rightly puts it) 
tícular countries, and hence as it presents itself to 
of them now, in the form of a class struggle 
bac SNP M of a particular inherited 
Eo ive relations, forms of exploitation and 

2 Be a ionships, and a particular structure of 
ae ee Sees and ideological domination, internal 
iuum ü C. A serious and systematic application of 
em pce materialism does not mean the application of a 
ne eras formula taken from the texts of Marx and Engels 
A oat or Trotsky or Mao Tse-tung, but the application of 
E Sons BURR iue to be drawn from such texts plus 
ze prac i L 
Rave since been craie P Se g HR, 

And this is why it is not merely a 

d 3 question of 

E ers of theory (i.e. different from  UDT B 
saree a ve ical structuralism) but also of a more clearly 
ee ne elation between theory and practice. The reason I 
= ot too happy about Frank's conclusion that UDT should 
eet to the analysis of the process of capital 
xa ie on 15004D to the present is that it seems even 
NOE E UDT to be an academic exercise in the 
a ae the term, and hence liable to be still more 
eben xe to political practice, and hence, finally, 
INEO er on an ideological character all over again. 
NM t 2 , Gem an analysis is unnecessary; it is very 
Y b x: ut what is involved is hardly less than a 
EDU ne modern world; and any such product conceived 
RÉ eee as a product of scholarship (let alone 
CRE ual scholarship) or "social science" (to use Frank's 
terz) rather than as a work of synthesising the experience of 
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classes on à world 


the political practice of particular 
of provisional 


scale, and hence proceeding by a process 
formulations based on the experience of specific struggles, 
and SO necessarily consisting of a protracted and collective 
seems to me likely to prove essentially 
ideological. Perhaps Frank himself should not be interpreted 
too literally when he seems to propose the task in these 
terms, but without going into detail over the examples We 
already have (such as Wallerstein's and Anderson's work). I 
think it will be important to envisage the development of an 
historical context for future theory by way of successive 
approximations, arising out of studies of nistorical 
situations specific enough for the study to pe related in a 
very explicit way to the contemporary class struggles within 


tnem. 


endeavour, 


SOME THEORETICAL QUESTIONS 


In conclusion, and in the context of what I have just argued, 
I wish to raise three theoretical issues from among the many 
which have to be confronted: tne question of exploitation, 
the question of modes of production and their "articulation", 
and the question of tne reasons for underdevelopment » 


implies that the 


a. ^ Exploitation. UDT generally holds or 
is the 


condition of the people in underdeveloped countries 


result of exploitation, and this certainly appeals to "common 
record of 


sense" as one contemplates generally the 

colonialism in, Say» Peru or the Congo: But Marxist | 

economists such as Bettelheim and Kay rightly question 

"common sense". While there may be "super-exploitation" in| 

the periphery: i.e. extraction of surplus value from workers | 

through coercive sanctions in pre-capitalist modes of 
course of primitive capital 


production, or in the 
accumulation (forced labour, etc.), the direct exploitation 
by capital of wage workers at the periphery is typically less 
than in the capitalist metropoles if the level of 
exploitation is the proportion of the value of what the 
workers produce tnat is not paid to them in wages. In the 
metropoles wage levels are much higher but productivity is 
higher still, thanks to the higher organic composition of ? 
capital. The problem of the underdeveloped countries is | 
then, Kay argues, that the workers are exploited without | 
being exploited enough - in the sense that they are subject | 
to severe downward pressure on wages; to extract the maximun # 
absolute surplus value, 

real wages that they could be paid if capitalists were forced | 
to try t9 increase relative surplus value by more investment | 
leading to higher productivity. In fact, Kay argues, the | 
value of wages may be lower in the metropoles than at the. 
periphery, 
of purchasin& power; 


even though wages are much higher there in terms 
meaning that the labour time necessary 
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but do not benefit from the higher | 


D produce the goods their wages buy is probably smaller than 
the time taken to produce the relatively few goods the third 
ponte workers ean buy with their vages. 1^ À 
due this Emmanuel argues that it is artificial to 
B e metropoles and the periphery countries in isolation 
Gron each other in this wage. If a pair of shoes can be 
produces anywhere in the world in ten minutes of Vies 
ttes she (world) value of a pair of shoes and the roc 
inn of tne value of real wages everywhere; the tendency 
of this interpretation is to make the real wages of third 
von? workers seem much lower aS à proportion of what they 
EE, and hence to make their level of exploitation 
nigner. By adopting this general standpoint one can also 
ue that merely because sufficient capital has not een 
ested to make workers as productive as workers ennoyed in 
ilan work elsewhere, it does not follow that they are less 
P oited. If capitalists choose in certain areas not ie 
CHORIN the maximum surplus value from the lens that is 
RENE the best available equipment and E CN 
purée because in those areas political, social and SERT T 
iditions permit them to pay Such low wages as to make the 
seu investment unnecessary. This line of TERME 
"e seems to me, considerable force, and EU co 
common-sense" reeling that low-paid workers in 
r-capitalised operations are more exploited than higher 
RENE in more efficient plants in the same line of 
wens tine LE events, it is not hard to see that these arguments 
aa US a rather abstract quality and that what is at issue 
pon v so much a "correct" theorisation of the locus and 
relative levels of exploitation as between first and 


t 

E ; e third 
uo Au St, and workers, as certain practical-political 
izplications that have been supposed to follow from one 


pd than another. Thus Bettelheim, for instance, 
va "nea ly anxious to show that the exploitation of workers 
aa iganes or the USA was the source of the economic power 
pening imperialism and hence of the oppression (and hence 
AUCH a of workers in the third world; and to 
eee ith me idea that third world workers had a common 
ma NERA e bourgeoisies and petty-bourgeoisies of their 
UM MEE against both foreign capital and foreign 
m icitirion qu p ce by enmanue to be sharing in the 
E R orld workers through the operation of 
RES by now we are free to dislodge the discussion 
Dre ep 2n abstract and universal plane. Is it really 
eM o hold that all workers in all underdeveloped 
= rr are more or less exploited than all workers in all 
ne metropolitan countries? Is it not clear that the 
technical concept of exploitation, formulated by Marx in the 
context of the competitive capitalism of a single social 
formation, cannot be stretched to cover unambiguously all the 
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complex relationships between workers and capitalists and 
workers and workers throughout a world capitalist economy? 
So, for instance, when a multinational corporation moves its 
television manufacturing operation from the USA to Taiwan it 
does so precisely to reduce the overall level of real wages 
it pays and so increase absolute surplus value. The 
Taiwanese workers are evidently more exploited than the US 
workers whom they replace, using identical equipment. They | 
are also likely to have higher real incomes than Taiwanese 
workers in plants with much lower organic composition of à 
capital and who as a result produce less per hour of labour. 
Which of these two groups of workers is considered more | 
exploited depends both on relative real wages and relative | 
productivity, but also on the position one takes on te] 
$ 


general theoretical issue discussed above. Furthermore, both 

are directly exploited in a way that the Taiwanese peasant 

producer selling his crop to realise a still lower real 

income, is not. All three groups of workers are in differing 

ways victims of an international and national structure of | 
social relations and political domination which condemns then | 
to (among other things) a level of real incomes which ME 
development of the forces of production on a world-wide basis | 
has long since rendered unnecessary. `The practical political $ 
implications of these theoretical distinctions are not} 
unimportant, affecting workers' and peasants' solidarity, and 

the possibilities of international class co-operation too; 

but they are only part of the ensemble of relations which | 
also affect solidarity, consciousness, organisation, ete. In [| 
short the general question about exploitation in the third | 
world needs to be dissolved into à series of more particular; 
questions about the forms, degrees and effects of different| 
kinds of exploitation in different national and international: 
contexts, and the way these relate to forms, degrees ani. 
effects of domination and oppression and the struggles waged 
against both. ; 


their. 


b. Units of analysis: modes of roduction and 
"articulation". As soon as we move beyond the broad 


perspective of UDT according to which the condition of the 
"periphery" is accepted as simply being, as a matter of fact, | 
complementary to the process of capital accumulation at the 
centre, two questions arise: (i) how; and (ii) why. Fran 
did not really propose an answer to the second question (nor 
did Baran). Frank's answer to the first question was that in! 
Latin America, it was done by means of changing forms ofh 
monopoly through a hierarchy of centres of surplus à 
expropriation/appropriation (extraction and transfer), the) 
top of which lay in the capitalist metropoles; and that the, 
bottom of the hierarchy consisted of institutions established 
for this purpose, hence capitalist institutions, not feudal. 
institutions (the latifundium was "born as a commercial. 
enterprise").lÓ The conditions of servitude on ce] 
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latifundium were only "fuedal -seeming", for the latifundium 
was not an institution "beyond the reach of capitalist 
cevelopment". Tne practical implication of this view seemed 
to be that the task of the revolution was not one of first 
overthrowing feudalism in Latin America, and only then going 
ex to overthrow capitalism; and hence it was not a question 
©? the proletariat and peasantry allying with the national 
VODEREMOR against feudal landlords; on the contrary, the 
feucal-seeming landowners were really capitalist and both 
they and the so-called "national" bourgeoisie were playing 
and had always played a subordinate role in alliance with 
izperialism, so that tne struggle of the workers and peasants 
must be waged against all of them, and must be a struggle to 
zove from capitalism to socialism. 

Laclau in his well 


hn: known critique points out that (a) 
this conceptualisation includes in "capitalism" all 
procuctive processes, and the social formations dominated by 
thes, which are in a significant exchange relationship with 
capitalist social formations (so that e.g. Russia in 1850 
Li Ad presumably have to be described as "capitalist"); (b) 
capital, in the form of merchant capital, was being 


accunulated long before capitalism - i.e. social formations 
dsinated by the capitalist mode of production - was 
establisned; in particular, long distance trade and commodity 
RU existed long before capitalism.l7 The colonisation 
ef Latin america was in fact a feudal colonisation, the 
respoase of Iberian feudalism to a general feudal economie 
which could be relieved (though not resolved) by 


extending the area of land under servile cultivation through 
overseas expansion. 


bie i Tne latifundium was not a 
feucal-seeming" but really a feudal institution. 
Sudsequently, with the establishment of capitalism as a 


Sozinant mode of production in parts of Western Europe, there 
rose a world capitalist system, i.e. primarily a system of 
(uneszal) exchange linking social formations dominated by 
pre-capitalist modes of production, including those of Latin 


DERI to those dominated by the capitalist mode of 
csse The effect was to consolidate the pre-capitalist 
moses of production, not to destroy them (for reasons touched 


on below). 


ach 


© _ This means that the first revolutionary task in 
> Sitvations is to overthrow the pre-capitalist relations 
of production, and the corresponding superstructures. 
Sir it means that in some parts of the world the 
FACE has to accomplish some of the tasks historically 
occae by the bourgeois-democratic revolution in Europe 
petone the task of building socialism can be tackled - 
literating servile labour, democratising national and local 


mess tions, abolishing all kinds of privileges, taboos, 
Sestroying archaic forms of ideological domination, etc. It 
follows that any call for "socialist revolution" which 
eor this, and the strategy, organisation, programme, 
alliances, etc. which it implies, will be utopian. At any 
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rate, Laclau argues, such vital issues cannot even be posed 
in terms of the formulations used by Frank. 

This has been endorsed in various forms by writers such 
as Bettelheim and Rey who can be lumped together as theorists 
of the problematic of the "articulation" of different modes 
of production. 18 According to this view, the way in which 
the capitalist mode of production is "articulated" with 
precapitalist modes of production which continue to exist in 
the era of capitalism constitutes, in Rey's terms, the "field 
of contradictions" of the class Struggles in the social 
formations where this articulation occurs (above all, in 
underdeveloped areas). This field is determined by 
capitalism's need to “conserve” the precapitalist modes of 
production at the same time as it "dissolves" them (i.e. it 
transforms them from modes of production subject to their own 
"laws of motion" to modes of production whose motion is 
primarily determined by the laws operating in the capitalist 
mode of production, and hence also progressively transforms 
the content, and eventually the form, of their relations of 
production). 

Reacting against this in turn Banaji_has recently argued 
that writers of this school, including Laclau, reduce the 


meaning of "mode of production" to that of "mode of 
exploitation", or "form of the labour process", a "simple 
category" of analysis, like an ideal type, formed by 
abstractin a few empirical features from a given 
situation. On this basis a "feudal mode of production" 


is held to exist whenever labour is serf-like, i.e. one slave 
plantation does not make a slave mode of production, nor yet 
to quite a number. What constitutes a slave mode of 
production in the historical sense is a much wider ensemble 
of relations, including class, state and ideological 
relations, which together are governed by determinate "laws 
of motion" which at the level of any given enterprise (in 
this case, a plantation) is revealed in the logic of its 
operations, the economic motivation of its owners and 
managers (production for social consumption not for profit), 
the specific rationality of its production, consumption, 
savings and investment decisions, the degree of exploitation 
of its labour force, etc. On this basis the plantations of 
the West Indies were capitalist notwithstanding the reality 
of the slavery on which they rested ,20 the twentieth 
century plantations established in Peru by large US and 
British firms using forms of servile labour are capitalist, 
not feudal; and the peasants of Kenya who produce leaf for 
capitalist tea companies at a closely controlled price are a 
kind of wage labourers, not participants in a "peasant mode 
of production". In other words, Banaji agrees with Laclau 
that the Latin American latifundium was a feudal institution 
but disagrees with him in thinking that the persistence of 
its feudal form necessarily implies the .continuance of its 
feudal content once the "laws of motion" of feudalism, to 
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which it was once subject, have been displaced by the "laws 


ef notion" of the capitalist mode of production, as 
increasingly occurred from the seventeenth century to the 
nineteenth. The political implication of this seems to be 


that the nature of the revolutionary task is different in 
eases where a pre-capitalist mode of production has really 
survived, from those where its forms may have survived, and 
even become more "highly developed" (as Banaji considers 
happened in Europe to feudal production precisely when it 
began to be subordinated to capitalism), but where its laws 
of motion have ceased to be at all autonomous. 

These general formulations sometimes have a rather 
abstract and even scholastic quality, but it seems to me they 
mast be taken seriously. The alternative is only new forms 
cf utopianism. At the same time I think both Laclau and 
Sanaji's presentation of the matter suffers from a neglect of 
its political aspect, i.e. of class struggle and class 
dozination (including state power). This does not mean that 
this aspect is "given" and can be known independently of the 
éetermination of the mode(s) of production, forms of labour 
process, etc.; but just as Banaji thinks that modes of 
production cannot be determined merely be reference to the 
rode of exploitation, but must be "living" ensembles of 
relationships with a definite "logic" and historical 
tendencies, so I do not think they can be determined 
independently of the determination of the classes, forms of 
state, ete., which are based on them and which also determine 
their development. (The same point was made in another 
context by  Bettelheim in his debate with Sueezy.)21 I 


Suspect in fact that the apparent abstractness (and some of 
the difficulty) of the problem of deciding whether a 
pre-capitalist mode of production still "exists" in a 


particular situation or just how far and in what ways it is 
being transformed into a mere subordinate form of the 
capitalist mode, disappears when it is firmly linked to the 
problem of exploring the past and present course of class 
forzation and class struggles. 


C. why does capitalism  "underdevelop" some countries? 
Laclau pointed out that UDT really sidesteps this issue; 
Frank, in particular, sees a single contradiction between the 
bourgeoisie in the metropole and the masses in the periphery 
fron the sixteenth century till today. But if the initial 


dependency was one within feudalism, the reasons for it 
cannot be identical with those which explain capitalist 


éependency. Laclau holds that the initial feudal dependence 
turned on unequal exchange between Latin America and Europe, 
mace possible by holding down price levels in Latin America 
by an extremely ruthless use of servile forms of labour, 
thereby "reducing the economic surplus of the peripheral 
countries and fixing their relations of production in an 
archaic mould of extra-economic coercion, which retarded any 
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process of social differentiation and diminished the size of 
their internal markets™,22 Subsequent capitalist 
underdevelopment (i.e. once the capitalist mode of production 
had become dominant in Europe in the nineteenth century) was 
due to a different central cause, the decline in the rate of 
profit caused by the increasing organic composition of 
capital. The maintenance of pre-capitalist modes of 
production in the colonies and semi-colonies, he 
hypothesises, maintained the average rate of profit by 
offering opportunities for high rates of return due to the 
low organic composition of capital and the use of 
extra-economic coercion of labour in those modes. This 
hypothesis refers to the competitive phase of capitalism and 
explains capitalist underdevelopment in that stage only. 

Kay, as I understand him, takes a different view. Labour 

at the periphery may have been (and may still be ) subject to 
extra-economic coercion and also may be paid a much lower 
real wage than the "free labour" of the metropoles but it 
does not follow from this that profit rates are higher; this 
depends on the relative rates of surplus value and ratios of 
constant to variable capital at the centre and at the 
periphery. Part of what seems to be at issue here is an 
empirical question, which Laclau poses: during the nineteenth 
century was the growth in the organic composition of capital 
in fact more rapid than the growth in the productivity of 
labour in the metropoles? If it was, the profit rate would 
have tended to fall and the maintenance of pre-capitalist 
modes of production at the periphery would have tended to 
offset this for the reasons Laclau suggests. If it was not, 
the rate of profit would have tended to rise, not fall, and 
the only reason for capital to be invested in the periphery 
at all would be to secure particular commodities needed for 
production in the metropole (cotton, minerals, etc.) and 
cheap foodstuffs (reducing the value of the real wages paid 
in the metropole). Working on the latter assumption, Kay 
suggests that the explanation of capitalist underdevelopment 
is really historical and structural, and is to be sought in 
the special characteristics of merchant capital. Merchant 
capital, he argues, deriving its profits entirely from 
unequal exchange and from maximising the flow of 
transactions, destroyed the pre-existing social frameworks in 
the periphery (Kay evidently has Africa particularly in 
mind); and actually created conditions inimical to the 
investment of industrial capital which, once it gained 
supremacy over merchant capital in the metropoles, sought 
quite limited ends in the periphery (cheap raw materials and 
food supplies) using merchant capital as its agent. Playing 
this role of agent, merchant capital was forced to maintain 
the forms of pre-capitalist modes of production, and social 
relations of production, in order to maximise the production 
of commodities for metropolitan markets, and maintain 
conditions for regular and reliable trading.23 


NO. 


Although there seems to be some difficulty with both 
these views, they have the great merit of being genuine 
cries, and I suspect that if they are understood as 
theories applicable to more limited places - i.e. Latin 
serica and Africa respectively - and to specific phases of 
metropolitan development - they will prove capable of 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Censideration of these theoretical questions serves to 
suggest once more that a large part of the difficulty of 
resolving many of them is due to the same cause that is 
ultinately responsible for the ideological nature of UDT 
itself - a particular form of political practice. In the 
case of UDT that practice, it is safe to say, was primarily 
that of planners in the state apparatuses (planning offices) 
of third world countries, of their advisers and mediators 
: international capital) in regional economic policy 
eaux, such as ECLA, and of the personnel of the “aid and 
$e" network, from UNCTAD to the IBRD/IMF. The 
nderdevelopment and dependency "perspective" really 
expressed the "unhappy consciousness" of progressive 
intellectuals (including academics) within or close to this 
set of institutions, on or just over the dividing line 
between reluctant acceptance and impatient rejection of the 
Structure, but not starting out from or conditioned by 
involvement in the entirely different practice of a radical 
working class or peasant party. The ambiguities of UDT 
reflect the ambiguities of their position. 

The work of the critics of UDT, on the other hand, while 
it zay be much less ambiguous, does show a tendency to 
theoreticism, abstractness and generality, reflecting perhaps 


tne primarily academic practice of most of those concerned. 


nere is, certainly, no uniquely certified connection between 
eory and the political practice of the exploited and 
oppressed classes, and the problem of making any such 
connection is aggravated by the difficulty, in many parts of 
the third world, of identifying effective current forms of 
popular politics, and establishing links with them. 
Nonetheless it looks as if it will be very important to 
resolve this question as a condition of useful theoretical 
ecvance. 
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CONJECT* RES FOR THE THIRD 
wW ORL D MASSE SES © 


Saya EP. Gautam 


Recent political eveuts at the sce level--developments 
ia the East European countries, unification of Germany, dissolution 
of the Soviet Union, end cf the Cold War era, continuous strife in 
Yugoslavia--represeat changes of such an eucrmous raagnitude that 
their analysis poses | serious challenge to the social scientists, policy 
planners, social and political thinkers aad activists. The unanticipated 
political upheavals have not only si; atly affecter, to the extent 
of virtually destroying, existing political boundaries aud regimes but 
have also put to question many assumptions and beliefs about the 
character of political processes. This has «sulted ia rauch speculation, 
both optimistic and pessirnistic, coucerning the possible shape and 
direction which the emerging world-order may take. a is not merely 
the case that traditionally taken-for-graated familiar facts nave radically 
altered but also that their analyses and interpretations based on the 

assumption of an enduring 5 ae ar inter: nal political order have 
suddenly become redund. These cruci yelopmerżs have raised 


-several complex questions.: The most significant among them are: 


How should we characterise and explain these developraents? With 
the end of bi-polarity asd apparent resolution of the ideological 
conflict between the two ‘super powers’, should we characterise the 
contemporary situation in terms of unigolarity or multipclarity? What 
possible future can we savisags for the people of the so-called “Third 
‘Worle’ countries in the light of these developments? These questions 
have found divergent and conflicting answers from different analysts 
in the western academis circles. Leaving aside a few exceptions, 
much of the thiaking has been done Hort Ew o-cHntric or US- 
centric perspectives since these societies are directly ar 

affected by these changes. Besides these be perhaps it is too 
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Politics of Ethnic Nepotism: India as an Example .: 


^ 


By Tatu Vanhanen, New Delhi, Sterling Publishers, 1991, ppxv+2 23, 
Rs. 200 |. E à d i en 


Since the colonial days, there seems to be a continuity in defining 
Indians as religious/ethnic community and draw a parallel with ene 
experiences of the West. The book under review IS one of the CE 
links in the chain of Euro-Centre intellectual exercises to present tne 
politics of India as the politics of cthaic contradictions and its 
suppression by the dominant ‘ethnic group’. After a long behaviouralist 
arithmetical exercise, the author makes the generalisation that 
democracy is not suited to ‘ethnically plural societies" like inda in 
the recent past there has been ‘ethnic boom’ in the fashion industry 
and also, there has been a corresponding ‘ethnic boom’ in the field 
of intellectual production. In this work, a part of current ethnic 
intellectual boom’, for theoretical explanation, author has, according 
to his own confession, borrowed the framework from “Darwin's theory 
of evolution” (P.1) His theory of ‘ethnic nepotism’ is derived from 
the socio-biological theory of kin selection, according to which, “the 
ultimate aim of human beings is to reproduce their own games through 
their offsprings and relatives" (PP. 1-2). With this theoretical 
framework, to prove the importance of ‘ethnic loyalties’ over ideological 
or class interests, he constructs the ‘theory of ethnic nepotism’. 
The conclusions drawn by Vanhanen that democracy is 
incompatible with the exception in ‘ethnicails” or ‘religiously’ divided 


societies is, in fact, reproduction of the conclusions drawn by John 


Stuart Mill over a century ago (Utilitarianism, On Libery and 
Considerations on Representative Government). Mill had claimed, 
“Free institutions cre next to impossible in a country made up of 
different naüonalities...... especially if they read cud speak different 


languages, the united public opinion necessary to wors for representative : 


government, cannot exist” (P.292) Mill and his fellow liberal-colonial 
historians first define the nationalities iu terms of religiosity/ethnicity 
and politics as the management of the ethnic/religious conflict, then 
by using circular logic prove that plural societies are incapable of 
self-governance and hence to justification of colonial rule. Similarly, 
the recent Euro-centric studies on Indian politics explain the probiematic 
in terms of ethnic conflicis. The author of the book under review, 
with the help of statistics of his own choice, explores the behavioural 
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predisposition that “ethnic nepotism could provide a common 
theoretical explanation for the emergence of ethnic conflicts of ethnically 
plural societies” (P.179). An ethuic group is sometime defined in 
terms of languages, sometimes in terms of religion, and sometimes 
in terms of region of residence or of ancestral migration. 

India has been, through its unique historical experience, a religiously 
plural and culturally diverse society. But these pluralities and political 
fragmentation co-existed with à common thread of sub-continental 
civilisational values. Till pre-modezn (ie. pre-colonia!) time, the 
waves of migrations and invasions were to enrich its cultural diversity 
and to become integrated in its millennia old civilisation. Not the 
‘ethnicity’ but the Brahmanical ideology was the determining factor 
of the social system with an ‘ordered’ heterogeneity. Challenges to 
this ideology came froin within and as and when the challenges took 
the form of powerful protest/revolt (such as rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism), they were co-opted in the power hierarchy. The advent of 
Islam hardly changed the pattern except to c tribute to its cultural 
plurality. But the impact of colonial rule was far-reaching. The 
ideology of communalism which provided the basis for the ‘two- 
nation’ theory was, cssentially a creation, of colonialism and did not 
emerge for championing ‘ethnic interests’ as is argued in this book. 
The ‘theory of ethnic nepotism’ is derived from the “explanatory 
principies of Darwinian theory” that survival in struggle for existence 
depends on hereditary constitution of competing individuals. The 
author constructs a theoretical framework by applying these explanaiory 
priaciples to the study of “political structures and behaviour patterns” 
(Pp.5-14). This type of construction is, in fact, not original but 
imitation of the theoreticians of the ideology of race, who instead of 
recognising racism as a historically created ideology in defence of 
slavery, explain it in terms of bio-social factors (e.g. Winthrop Jordan, 
While over Black:American Attitude Towards Negro, 1988). With this 
theoretical framework which axiomatica!ly considers the political 
behaviour as biological attribute, the author proves with the help of 
selectively and rigorously collected data that (1) significant ethaic 
cleavages always léad to ethnic interest conflicts, and (2) the more a 
society is ethnically divided, the more the political and other interest 
conflicts tend to become canalised along ethnic lines. Proving these 
assumptions become a" easy comprehension for the author once 
politics is defined in terms of resource management anong various 
‘ethnic groups’ and political behaviour as hereditary. 


Ish N. Mishra 
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Nandini Institute of Chemical Industries has been promoted 


by Chemical Engineers with the object of providing training to i 


first generation chemical project entrepreneurs in the field of 
chemical industries in the small and medium sector. Nandini 
Institute Chemical Industries maintains an extensive data base 
in the field of Indian and International chemical industries. It 
also conducts Dissemination and Orientation Programme in 
the field of chemical industries. 
contact Mr. N.S. Venkataraman, Chief Executive, 5 Parameswari 
Nagar, Il Street, Adyar, Madras 6000200. Phone: 413448. : 
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a IBAL EDUCATION iN INDIA; 


Shyama Nand Singh; ae Publishing House, New, Delhi, 1991 ^ 
i 232, Rs. 225/- iss 


The makers of the Constitution of India were deeply concerned 
about the spread of mass education, more particularly about the 
educational development of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
Today, they constitute about one-fourth of the total population of the 
country. They are really backward - socially, economically and otherwise ` 
In this context, the study of Dr. S.N. Singh presents an account of a 
number of incentive efforts that have been made by the government to 
uplift these castes. Its positive impact can be seen on the enrolment of , 

students i in the far- flung areas of the country. Consequently, a'good 
number of (hem have come for higher and technical education while, 
fulfilling most of the reserved quotas ‘in class I and class II posts. 
However, these incentives have uot brought to the fore the tangible ' 
results in the field of education, because most of these efforts have been 
politically motivated. The politics of Mandalization i is a case in jest to " 
justify the statement. 

"The first two chapters of iio Seo relate to the growth of Mass 
Education and its spread i in Tribes all over the country. Facts and 
figures as well as tables given therein are inform ative because these are 
based on the Government Reports. The third chapter highlights the 
incentives provided for the Tribals by the Central and state Governments. 


~- But the writer regrets that the National Policy on Education is so half- 
` heartedly framed that it contains many anomalies in institutional 


frame-work. This is why the present policy has miserably failed to bring 
them at par with the advanced sections of the society and the deprived 


ure, 


~ classes sti face hardship in real life. = = 


- The fourth chapter highlights the development of tribal cette 
in Raj asthan where tribal castes basically live in the rural areas. As the 


` state plan (TribalSub- Plan, 7 TSP) happens tobe asmall plan, the efforts 


' ofthe state administration in literacy development are the lowest in the 


"country barring Arunachal Pradesh and the female literacy is still 
lowest. The Jalore District of Rajasthan, for example, shows the lowest 


female literacy rate in the world, for which feudal rule, caste politics, 
inadequate facilities provided to the rural areas, poverty, geographical 
hinderances, etc. have been responsible for their BRBATERGEESS. 
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psychosis among the white workers. The Vancouver press portrayed 
them as danger to ‘chaste white women’, or ‘people sadly out of place 
in Canada who cannot be assimilated’. The Vancouver's Trade and 
Labour Councils in 1907 passed a motion of emphatic protest against 
the Hindu labourers. The Canadian Trade and Labour Council called 
for the exclusion of races that cannot be assimilated, a resolution it kept 
approving annually until 1941. A year later, i.c. in 1909 the Canadian 
government promulgated strict conditions for the entry of South Asians 
into Canada which, among others, included (i) the rule of *continuous 
journey’ i.c., one had to travel non-stop from India to be allowed on 
Canadian shore, but no shipping line offered direct passage, (ii) Indians 
were required to pay $200 on their arrival, (iii) those who could not 
speak a European language were debarred, (iv) those who had gone 
home to visit wives and families were debarred from reentry.’ Asa 
result, the Indian population was halved by 1911 while Canada was 
welcoming people from Ukharine. The disparity was dramatized in the 
famous Komagata Maru incident when 376 Indians along with two 
women and three children +e sent back after waiting for two months. 
Thus, till 1947, Indians along with other South Asians bore the brunt of 
‘racial ideologies, social isolation, economic subordination and political 
disenfranchisement. However, the post-World War II saw a marked 
change in the conditions when through to Canadian Citizenship Act, 
may if them became Candian citizens. In 1951, to give practical worth 
to the concept of commonwealth relations, special agreements were 
concluded with India whereby a quota of 150 Indians was allowed, 
relaxing it further in 1957. It was only in 1962 that all racial barriers to 
immigration were removed, rclaxing them further in 1967. The period 


_ between 1967 and 1975 was the only time in the history of Canadian 


immigration when Indians were accepted on a basis of equality with 
others. Changes in the regulations of the Immigration Act 1967 
introduced the points system whereby all migrants who met minimum 
requirements in terms of health, educational and skill qualifications 


were allowed entry into Canada. The emphasis was on well-educated | 
and highly qualificd migrants. As a result, during these eight years, 


more than one lakh migrants arrived in Canada. Apart from India, 


immigrants of Indian origin also came from Guyana, Trinidad, East. 


Alrica, Fiji, South Africa and Mauritius. The vast majority of these 
migrants moved to large urban centres of Toronto, Vancouver, Montréal, 
Calgary, Edmonton and Winnipeg. However, the racial inequality was 
reintroduced in the Immigration Act 1976. 2 77 77097 © © 
An analysis of Canada’s immigration policy suggests that it has 
always been tied to economic requirements. When there is anced for 
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labour, immigrants are welcomed, when there is high unemployment, 
immigrants are biamed for it, and made the scapegoats. Richmond has 
observed that the essence of Immigration Act 1976 wa: that immigration 
must ultimately be linked with domestic manpower, and that the basic 
responsibility of Canada’s Manpower service was to match people with 
existing jobs? Canada in mid-seventies no longer needed the trained 
educated migrants and the flow had to be curtailed. An argument was 
advanced that the government was concerned with rectifying the racial 
imbalance. Since more than 50 percent of the migrants during this 
period came from non-white countries, many racists in the society were 
becoming alarmed. Thus the new act was designed to curb the influx of 
people from non-white sources. ` 


Il : 


impacts of indian Migration to Canada 


Migration of Indians to Canada has infiuenced the behaviour and 
expectations of both Indian themselves and other Canadian nationals. 
From Indian’s point of view, the process of moving from india to 
Canada involved a drastic experience of cultural change or cultural 
shock. The experience of being complete stranger and unfavourable 
treatment at the hands of host country nationals led to a sense of 
uncertainty, insecurity and social isolation. At this point, it was quite 
natural that the newcomers would seek out ‘similar others’ with whom 
they could meaningfully communicate to seek assistance for their initial 
adjustment. This led to the creation of indian ‘ghettos’ consisting of 
family members, relatives, friends etc which acted as the cultural shock 
absorber by providing useful information and social support. Although 
formation of ghettos and groups have positive values for preservation, 
propagation and dissemination of unique cultural values, it also resulted 
in negative consequences because it caused difficulty for Indians to 
adopt to Canadian reality. They acted as barriers in the full participation 

TM Bann! ad cin nia 
-. As the number of Indian migrants increased, their presence was 
viewed by many Canadian nationals as a form of threat to their 


_eccnomic well-being. Such preceptions became more salient during 
| times of economic recession and formed the basis of bias and discrimination 


agaicst Indians in both work and non-work spheres. This prejudice and. 


“discrimination manifested itselfin many ways. For instance, employers 
often established inflated and artificial educational and job experience 
į requirements for Indians. Thus Indian immigrants perfectly capable of 


performing a job found it hard to get the job because of their lack of 
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of public sector enterprises. The entire focus is on non- 
economic issues. Since political issues determine the vote 
political leadership can mostly be termed as non-performing 
and at times counter-productive. 

The points against the policy of liberalisation are mostly confined 
to the social welfare aspect. Itis said the 60% of the lower strata of our 
society has not been effected by the development process in our 
economy and the new policy mentions nothing about them in the new 
industrial policy. Social welfare aspect cannot be looked into by just 
liberalising the economy. Infact, we must try to promote non-farm 
(agro based) industries also. Then, it is also to be kept in mind that any 
policy announcement is not as important as its implementation. If 
political will is not mixed with the policy formulation, policy may fail. It 
is also to be pinpointed that what is the guarantee that whatever 
changes Govt. has introduced will remain. Taking a hypothesis, if there 
is a change in Govt., will this policy of markeiisation will remain or not 
will also have to be looked into? Supposing that policy packages are 
rejected by the people - because they are the ultimate voters - the 
country will be in a mess because taking U-turns are not always good. 
Freezing jobs and closing down departments it considers superfluous, 
are politically dangerous moves. p 

Today it is being said that the business class has accepted the new 
policy resolution as a welcome change. But they are also not in a 
position to take up the competition by multi-nationals at the present 
juncture, cut 

Therefore it is suggested that neither the poticy of regimentalisation 
nor the policy of marketisation is best suited to Indian scerario. If we 
propogate the policy of strategic intervention by the state, it is generally 
believed that it should be welcomed. One should not forget that 
marketisation does not always guarantee efficiency, competitiveness 
and profitability. Dei og s 
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INDIAN MIGRANTS IN CANADA - 
PROBLEMS CF ADAPTABILITY AND 
CANADIAN RESPONSE 


R.C. Vermani 


Canada, like, USA, is a land of immigrants. Pcople from different 
continents have been arriving and settling in this land for the last four 
centuries. Indian immigration, along with other South Asians, began in 
the beginning of 20th century. The ever-growing presence of Indians 
along with other South Asians has influenced the behaviour of both 
South Asians themselves and other Canadian nationals. At times, such 
behaviour has expressed itself in the form of racial «ad value conflicts. 
The arrival of a large number of immigrants after 1967 created 
problems with regard to their economic, social and cultural adaptability. 
In order to overcome the racial and value conflicts, the Canadian 
government devised different policies depending upon time and 
circumstances such as ‘Policy of Association’, ‘policy of melting pol’, 
and the policy of ‘intregative mosaic’ or ‘cultural phrralism”. The 
present paper is a brief attempt to explore the nature of Canadian 
immigration policies towards South Asians, the problems faced by 
Indians during the process of adaptability to a new society and the 
Canadian public policy response. 


Canadien Immigration Policies E 

The story of South Asian immigration to Canada begins in 1901 
with the British connection when 83 Indian officers of the Hong Kong 
Regiment docked in Vancouver for onward journey to London. They 
were followed by 45 others in 1903 who became the first indian 
immigrants to Canada. In 1903, around 5050 Indian men had arrived 
to explore the Canadian labour market. However, their presence in 
such a large nu. ber along with the influx of other Asians led to a fear 
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BJP was faced with the- problem of electoral stagnation primarily 
because it could not broad base 3ts appeal beyond the Hindus. That 
situation has been changed in the post-1989 period. The BJP is now 
more interested in extra-parliamentary mobilisation than in using 
the parliamentary process for achieving its goals.. There has been 
certain shift of emphasis in BIP’s ideology and strategy (eg. its recently 
organized Ekia Yatra as against the previously help Rath Yathra which 
had a communal tinge), its strong identification with Hinduism remains 
intact. But whether this shift of emphasis would really herald an era 
of liberalization for the BJP as a whole as had been reflected during 
the party presidentship of Atal Behar Vajpayee has yet to be seer. 
Indian st jety in the post-independence era has continued to 
provide objective social, economic and political bases as also ideological 
and cultural soil for the rise and growth of communal type movements. 
Since the late 1950s, the country has been repeatedly rocked by a 
spate of communal, regional, linguistic and caste nots. Communal 
and caste appeals are used on a large scale for electoral as weil as 
non-electoral political mobilization of the people. Today communalism 
is perhaps the most serious challenge facing Indian society and polity. 
It marks, on the one hand, the growth of forces of national disintegration 
which constantly threaten the unity of the Indian people, and, on the 
other, the growth of forces of barbarism. Conjecturally, it breaks 
out in a virulent form sometimes here, sometimes there; but in 


varying degress of intensity, it has been pervading the entire country. - 


The politicians on their part have tried to perpetuate ard exploit the 
fear complex of minorities and other ethnic groups to wan their 
political support in elections. The communalists owing allegiance to 
one particular religion seek to consolidate their communal base by 
arousing passions against other religionists. And this game goes on 
unabated with all its inevitable and disastrous consequences. If the 
Muslim Homeland theory or the two nation theory was responsibie 
for the partition of India into two separate, hostile and mutually 
warring states; the Hindu Rashtra philosophy of the BJ? which by its 
very nature tends to alienate and antagonise thc. non-Hindu 
communities, may hasten the process of balkanisation of the country. 

The consolidation of Hinduism poses no threat to the minorities, 


particularly if it is accompanied. by religious renewal. If, on tbe ^ 


contrary, Hindutva is identified with nationalism and is aimed at the 
subjugation or, worse, climination of religious minorities, the future 
of our country is bleak indeed. The BJP and other Hindu communal 
orgeniations ike the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (R.S.S.), the Vishwa 


Hindu Parishad (V.H.P.), the Shiv Sena, the Bajrang Dal, etc. should ——..- z 
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fall in line with the norms of democratic pluralism. A religion that 
will die by the sword. Moreover, the Hindu nationalist aspir- ions 
will threaten the very survial of the multi-ethaic, multi-culturai and 
multi-rcligious. Indian nation by fuelling the demand already voiced 
by many radical groups, viz. that the nationalities making up the 
mosaic, ie. our country should each become a sovereign nation. 
What we are witnessing today is a crisis, not only of democracy but 
also of religion. The project of Hindu Rashtra, if realised, will mark 
Hinduism’s fall from authenticity. (Just as the unholy alliance with 
the Roman Empire signalled Christianity’s betrayal of its own prophetic 
origins, a betrayal which it has yet to completely disown.) Hindutva, 
understood in the nationalistic sense, is Hinduism becoming wordly 
to the point of losing its own soul. y 

Our country now reflects an electoral scenario where the rhetorical 
pyrotechnics against communalism by politicians of various parties 
have amounted to nothing more than mere pharisaical philippics; the 
BJP as also the other parties have abdicated all secular ideals - in 
fact they have pulvarized the secular credo - and a vast hiatus has 
inevitably developed between party rhetoric and party reality in almost 
2J! political parties vis-a-vis communalism. No major political grouping 
claims to be anything but aggressively secular; but all of them are 
discrectly communal. The saving grace is that they are al! keen on 
simultaneously playing the Hindu card, the Muslim card and the 
Sikh card. In the process, the biases tend to get evened out although 
the principle of secularism gets undermined. Since this dialectic 
operates in every sphere of life in India, it is not surprising that the 
political approaches to the communal questions are clouded in double 
speak. Aggressive secularism, for instance, is usually a cloak for 
covert communalism. Every political strategy tends to have a communal 
dimension - explicit or implicit. It is a very sad commentary on our 
secular political culture. All values are being most cynically destroyed. 
If al! this goes unchalienged, not ouiy wall all our secular institutions 
and traditions be destroyed, but v.2 will soon usher in a fundamentalist 
rule. Our secular fabric has been considerably weakened, and will 
be soon tor: to pieces if we co not meet the challeugé of the communal 
fanatics on either side. Our founding fathers had great wisdom in 
adopting and promoting secularist as the sheet-anchor of our political 
policy. Ii we can't strengt: ou it, let us not, for God's sake, weaken it. 
Any attempt to weaken secularism, is to weaken our pluralist democracy 
and to weaken our pluralist deraocracy is to weaken our country’s 


unity and integrity. 
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Let us all understand that secularism is the foundation of all 
progress in India, Without secularism we can achieve nothing - 
neither socialism nor democracy nor nationai unity nor even the 
retention of civilized life. Let secularism be our first mantra, our 
primary concern. Let us not propose a solution to any problem that 
entails an intellectual compromise with the concept of secularism. 
The path to secularism is indeed a long and ardous one, entailing 
many pragmatic adjustments on the way. But pragmatic adjustments 
should never become intellectual compromises. If they do, the concept 
will be enfecbled and destroyed, the goal forgotten, and we as a 
nation will be lost. 
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Subhas Chandra Bose and Middle Class Radicalism: … | 


A Study in Indian Nationalism, 1928-1940 . 


By Bidyut Chakrabarty, Delhi, Oxford University Press, Rs. 300/- 


The longish title of the book and matters printed on the back of its 
grey jacket do not accurately convey to the reader what is actually 
covered between 240 pages of this well-rescarched book on the enigmatic 
personality and contributions of one of the greatest heroes of Indian 
nationalism who still enamours and enthuses the hearts of many young 
“nationalists” including sub-nationalists and ultra-nationalists. It does 
little justice to either Nehru or Bose if they are bracketed together for 
their “radicalism and militancy”. For, even in the thirties, Nehru, for 
scholars, like Bimal Prasad, was more a “pragmatist” than a “socialist”, 


what to call a “radical” and a “militant”. And undisputedly, for all, Bose. 


was nothing if not a radical anda militant. So the grouping together of 


_ the two champions of nationalism is a gross injustice to both (and the 


jacket writer should have been aware of it). The reviewer scanned 


through several pages of the book to find out the author’s meaning and . 
conception of “middle class radicalism” but in vain. In the absence of. 


a cieaz cut definition, this central term of the title and, therefore, of the 
book may convey different meanings 10 its diverse readers. For 


instance, was Bose’s nationalism or radicalisra a middle class product 
or was he only born in the micdle class? It remains to be clear if Bose’s 
supporters came from the middie class or a section of the middle class 


who were more radical th 
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The strength of the book lies in the historical description ‘of 
ideological orientation and political career cf S.C. Bose (Chapter 1); of 
provincial leaders of Bengal in interaction with Bose (Chapter Ki). 


Bose’s role in leading the working class movement particularly in the _ 
strikes of jute workers, railway employces and Tisco workers (Chapter - 


HE) and finally, the factional rivalry within ‘he provincial Congress of 
Bengal and decline of the influence of the Congress party in the 
province thereafter (Chapter IV). These descriptions have also been 
authoritatively documented. = i ; 
What comes out of these descriptions is the image of Bose as a 
leader who was second to none in nationalistic fervour, who had been 
in the field of the Congress for nineteen years after abandoning the 
prestigious job of the ICS, yet as one whose pinnacle of leadership lay 
in being a rebel against central and regional Gandhian leadership. In 
author’s view, Bose was radical in his stance Within the Congress which 


was manifested in his intimate association with ‘revolutionary terrorism’; à 


his opposition to ‘saintly politics" of Gandhi; and justification of violent 


means. Bose tried to provide an alternative to Gandhi but in authors” 
view he “was too weak to accomplish this.” One would have liked the * 
author to delineate the parameters for judging the strength or weakness" 
of a leader. "The author makes no such effort and takes the liberty of ` 


making a categorical statement or a value judgement without substanting : 


it. He minimises the role of Gandhi as social reformer when he says “he ! 


(S.C. Bose), ünlike Gandhi, was thinking in terms of political movement 
aimed not merely at India’s political independence but also social 
revolution”. Here again, explanation is missing. + 5^ ^ 95“ 


2 A worthwhile attempt has been’ made in throwing light én the” 
ideology of S.C. Bose by the author. Bose shook. hands with fascist 
forces once he got convinced that synthesis of fascism a: ad socialism was ' 


suitable for India. For Bose, fascism meant an aggressive form of”. 


nationalism: À staunch supporter of a strong staté (to the extent of. 
totalitarianism), he found an anti-dote of it in internal democracy” 
within the party and existence of more than one party which héstrongly ^ 
advocated in Hanpura ‘Congress (1938), where he criticised the jeadership _ 
and principle of fascism and crosion of democracy within the fascist ` 
party, He wanted to establish a Socialist Republic. After stating thes z 
well-known facts about the ideological orientation of Bose, the aut] 


a 


own f; : Bosé, the author” 
takes the position that Bose was ideologically ambivalent and Bose did : 
not make clear as to what type of synthesis he was siriving for and what” 
did he actually mean by a ‘Socialist Republic’: Here also as in the ; 
author's judgement about the weight of Icadership the readers would ' 
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have expected to throw more: ight on his ‘ambivalence’ thesis. But it 


- appears that the author leaves the readers half-way. 


The author presénts Gandhi-Subhas differences as constraints and 
tensions in middie class leadership. In this book, the conflicts between 
the big two are described but hardly analysed. Bose had different 
perceptions of national movement. He adopted the different course of 
actions nat because of different class mentality of his supporters. It was 
mainly because of his personality and his personal preferences. In fact, 
he was not totally different from Gandhi. He was in line with Gandhi 
on various issues. Despite his known socialist bias, he was in favour of 
protecting the interests of native capitalists, recognising their historical 
role. He also conformed to Gandhian ‘Humanitarian trade unionism’. 


:? The author takes notice of these similarities but he fails to analyse the 


class dimension of the different course of actions of Gandhi and 
Subhas.) 370% SEAT BRIO FETUS GIG PA nalts: freee OE 
“Despite above limitations, this book gives important and useful 


“information about S.C: Bose's political carreër. It is well-documented 


‘an rich in references." It provides wealth of historical data about 


= working class movement during the period of 1928 to 1940. It is a good 


:" reference for the researchers in history and political science. 
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16. Ashok Rudra, ‘Emergence of the Intelligentsia as a Ruling Class “| Begchi and CODE 1982, p. 27. 

India’, Economic and Political Weekly, 21 June June 1989 T las. Susheela Kaushik, N. 32, p. €. 
17. I Te META 1989. ; 

n one of his recent article, Prenab Bandhan has clarified that he refers (86. Ibid, p. 59 VE 


to the same social category as does Ashok Rudra in his treatment of 37. 
the professionals as a dominant class. Thus Bardhan concedes that the! 
members of the ‘Professionals’ can come from both inside as well as 38 
outside the bureaucracy. However, Bardhan is uneasy with the term | 
Inte ligentsia. Refer : Pranab Bardhan, “The Dominant Class’, Economic | 39 
and Political Weekly, 21 January 1969, p. 155. ae fae 
18. Refer: Andre Beteille, ‘Are the intelligentsia a ruling class?', Economic = 
and Political Weekly, 21 January 1889. 
19. Ashok Rudra, N. 15. 
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coalition. Ibid, p. 1967. 

22. Ibid, p. 1667. 
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27. Ibid, p. 149. 
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Politics, 


Capitalism’, Seminar, 367, March 
found in the speculation on how 


In this regime, the ruling classes are the lower middle class arid the rich 
peasantry. They organized an appropriate arrangement with the upper 
middle class. The state was the dynamic entrepreneur and state capitalism 
served the interests of the lower middle class. Refer : M Kalecki, 
‘Social and Economic Aspects of Intermediate Regimes’ in his Socialism 
ond the Mixed Economy : Selected Essays, Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1972. A 
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DUALSTATE PROCESS AND MULTIPLE 
POPULAR PROCESSES: GRASSROOT 
MOVEMENTS AND DEMOCRACY 


V. Anil Kumar 


E 


The emergence of various grassroots movements in India raises 
some fundamental questions--questions concerning their origins, causes, 
character and contexts. While the question of the intellectuals ‘or 
academics’ relationship to these movements is a problematic in itself, 
for the purpose of space we exclude it from our concern here. This 
does not mean that it can, or should, be treated separately. It is only 
for the sake of convenience that we are not venturing into the 
relationship of intelligentsia.’ Though, nevertheless, we touch upon 
it. : ipii ; n 

The following the discussion is divided into three sections. Firstly, 
the nature or the character of these movements is considered. Secondly, 
they are compared with their western counterparts, ie. the new 
social movements (NSMs). Finally, the structural context and the 
political possibilities are briefly dwelt upon. : 

i 

Social movements as they are called are not entirely new in the 
Indian. political context. These have been traditionally the uprisings, 
rebellions and resistance movements of the oppressed of various 
poor peasants and lower 
castes have a number of times risen against their exploiters. History 
cf modern India, both colonial and post-colonial, is replete with such 
exmples. While the grassroots movements that we are addressing 
ourselves to, have significant continuity in their character with the 
eater movements, they are also distinct in some ways. They are 
distinct mainly in their origin and in the questions that they raise. 
And this in our view is what necessitates some fresh reflection (we 
do uot pretend to give definite conclusions). 

The movements have significant continuity with the earlier ones 
in the sense that the subjects of political action are to a great extent 
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the same: tribals, landiess and poor peasants, marginalised artisans, 
etc, But the differences with the earlier movements lie in the (a) 
contexts, (b) organizational modes and mobilizational patterns & (c) 
theoretical-ideological implications. 


(a) Firstly, the context of the generation of the movements (either 
that of, say, the artisans; struggle in Saharanpur led by the voluntary 
organisation, Vikalp, ot that of tribals led by Kastakari sanghatana 
in Maharashtra, or Chipko Andolan in the Himalayan region, or 
for that matter, that of the outstecs of the big dams led by 
Nannada Bachao Aidoian) is that of a pattern of “development 
which marginalises people. Pcopic who have ristorically led a 
relatively insultated existence being rather free from the non- 
capitalist forms of oppressioa; People who have come to face 
the depredations not owing to the gradual development of historical 
structures but rather owing to the sudden and abrupt penetration 
of the state and the ‘development’ process. It is these groups 
who pay the human caste for the development carried cut 
predominantly in the modern sectors along with the traditional 
agricultural sector. This contest and its particularity also means 
that the process has the state as its most prominent abettor. 
The involvement of the state is not only by way of either pacifying 
the movements by way of s’bsidizing them away, or by way of 
ultimate physical coercion but also prominently by way of generating 
the very conditions of marginalization. Therefore, the grassroots 
movements of the kind m-ntioned confront as such the state as 
they do the immediate opponents, say, the contractors Or the 
local merchant or the local feudal lords. The state, in other 
words, is not only a superstructural reflection of the class base- 
but also retains certain relative operational autonomy to intervene 
back in the social base:literally and figuratively - literally to augment 
physical infrastructure and the development of productive forces 
- figuratively also in the social structure. This dual state-process 
of being a refiection of class base and an intervening force at the 

same time - is that what generates a multiplicity of social 
movements from below. A point to which we vili return. 

(b) The fact thet needs mention at the outset indeed is tha tof the 
nature of emerging movements. They are often amorphous, 
localized and issue based. And organizationally too, therefore, 
they are extremely localized and fragmented. It is the many 
independent, isolated and unconnected voluntary organizations 
and groups that organize these protests or resistances, without 
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i i J reve ication. Mobilization, 
any interconnecting network or even communice 


too, wherever The organizations cst, is episodio gue dee 

Here these are obviously distinct from ti e older variety [v 
assroots movements, say Telengana or Tebagha, in we EE 

that they are not led by à centralized, strictly hierarchize 


communist party holding a coherent doctrine. This leads to the 
third point. need 
(c) The movements are also distinct in the sense Da t a Y p 
raise the questions of distribution emanating pi : re i ue 
involved in production (siot certainly as 1a à systematica ly n EAE 
regime of production); rather, the movements raise Duy MR 

the very nature of production and the uuo s ne r 

The struggles are not only centered around the distribu = um 

the finished product but the conditions that make A gU e 

production process itself. The strugg'es often are eke BE 

à apex opriation of natural resources for the purposes ee S eget 

pad over the modes of that appropriation. True, the s s: 

arc, asin a textbook situation, for the control over uet 

production. But the dominated here are not pittec s Fa 
gage class, out agauist the whole system in its drive 

‘development’, led by a powerful state. 

Therefore, the ideological implications, too, are wider n RT 
given by the traditional Marxism. Ecological question. m X 
werner, ot sustainability of developmen, the questo NT 
survival and ethnic ident Jes oi those who have depen s Ss; 
life-supporting systems for times immemorial comes S e fore. 

Along with ecological questions also prominently arise the ques 
of the powers 10 wake decisions over tae matters ar. g e 
sustenance. That is to say, the questions of decentral pte E 
"non-centralization as one activist puts it- of (os D pon y 

(Gie. questions of empowerment sich enable them to make ce 

that affect their lives) comes 10 the forefront. as 
While the grassroot movements amain against both He state 
(teken both es an institutional ensecabie and as epresentaHos, e 
dess forces) and the Liberal democratic parties (vich together xn 
5 of *development), they also mai ai distance from zu leftist 
pobamentary parties that {have aso) traditionally claimed to Bayes 
the cause of the working, classes. NT bite the former are opposed for 
systemic reasons, the latte: (the parliamentary left) ER er 
or keep away, OR account of their theoretical inflexibility and practica 
unresponsiveness. While only some sections of the extreme left 
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sympathize with the movements, even that as much es none of those 
movements subscribe to armed struggle. 


n 


Are the grassroot movements described above at all comparable 
with the new social movements of the west? To a certain extent, yes; 
beyond a point, no. Commonalities are not total, but are striking 
enough. New social movements (NSM* or in the westera context 
too they are calied grassroot movements) in Western Europe came 
to the forefront in the structural context of the ‘pacification of class 
conflict," growing control and dominance of large corporate sector, 
the ecological crisis, escalating nuclear threat, and in the face of the 
tendency towards decline in the state welfare expenditure. In other 
words, while the context of late capitalism reduced ihe antagonism 
between the primary-contradictory classes (capital and labour) by 
giving rise to vast middle and lower middle classes, the very process 
of accumulation and expansion led to the natural logic of concentration 
and centralization, which in turn necessitated technologization of 
production, scientization of society, despoilation - to a catastrophic 
extent - of ecology, and neo-colonization of the Third world. Situation 
is compounded with an ever escalating nuclear threat: product of the 
logic of coid war. 

While such sitvation rendered the traditional communist parties 
near redundant owing to the mitigated class antagonisms, it generated 
conditions for the eruption of a whole gamut of issue-based, localized 
movements which came to be called the NSMs. The NSMs are new 
in contrast to the older communist movemnts, in terms of the class 
composition that they are based on, issues that they raise and the 
ideology or ideologies that they espouse. Here the socia! basis is no 
more the industria! working class but predominantly the middie and 
lower middle classes tuat constitute the ‘social - cultural sectors’ cr 
the intelligentsia in the broad sense. Classes which have benefited a 
greet deal from the ‘educational revolution’ and the state well 
in general, 


arisra 
These along with the ‘marginalised’--products of the 
uneven development--form the core social base of the movements. 
Whatever similarity that these movements have with the Third 
World gressroot movements Hes ia the issues that these movements 
raise. While late-capitalism leads to the questions of ecological 
degeneration, technocratic domination, questions of individual 
autondmy/rights in the form of a critique of post-industrial capitalism, 
in the Third World, the very issues of ecological preservation, 
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tecbnocratic domination, the questions of democratic rights One E 
questions of empowerment/local autonomy arise in the face of ne 
imposition of inappropriate elien models (Easter pr Wesen " 
‘development’ by the dominant Bropucteny classes and e S e 
Interesting parallel can also be drawn with regard to their re Ten ip 
vis-a-vis the political and the party systems in general. T x pu 
social movements, too, operate outside the party s E Es 
the many grassroot movements that we are Mw 2 
relationship indeed is often an antagonistic one. In bot ie m > 
the liberal democratic parties and the party spin de Hes eit 7 
status quo or in favour of active promotion 0 the dev pup 
models that the grassroot movements are involved in is t A 
often the authoritarian right wing groups, which (especially in t ; 
West, but also in the East) diametrically oppose the iuo 
moveraents, that operate and mobilize support through the party 
system. While certainly the exceptions such as Greens pu A 
(erstwhile) FRG and the JMM in India do remain operne RS 
party systems their invoiverrent in the formal ed À ere 
appear to neutralize the tensions that they carry vis-a-vis 2 = 
That co-optation in such cases 1s only a matter of d cm E * 
judged over a much longer period of time. However, the enm ri 
the party system, barring thc exceptions, 1S total. The movem as 
not even often ally themselves with the left (parliamentary per : ) 
While in the advanced industrial context the very theory g the le 
parties is sought to be revamped, in the Third World context ee 
critique of the structures to a great extent is accepted, if not foun r 
inevitable. But it is also found wanting in many Ways. At the root g 
this distance lies the very inflexibility of the left parties in terms ; 
their theory. And in practice too most of the grassroot ZA. 5 
do not see themselves as organized in terms of the principle o 
democratic ceatzalism. In both the cases in fact one finds total 
aniagozism towards any and wuatever principle of centralisin. | 
In terms of ideology the new social movements ZO quite a bit 
further from the left ideology than the grassroots movements. De 
do this in a way taking a Nietzschean notion of ‘plurality of sources 
of domination’ in espousing t^ & notion of a necessary fragmentation 
of the resistance(s) and ing for a totally alteraative, post- 
consumerist, 'post-materialis: ethos and ways of living. y5 
But what both these types of moveracnts end up by questioning 
is the very notion of progress, 45.4 systematic lincar process, a 
teleological ‘modernization’ entailing an inevitable universalist modernity 


D A 
- which is defined and imposed from above, while in the western 
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context this does slide towards movements of non-rational orientation 
and Gurus (often the Eastern ones) in the Third World questions of 
the ‘spiritual crisis’ do not at all arise. In the case of the NSMs the 
ultimate emphasis shifts from the falfilment of the material necessities 
(as a function of the hoped for egalitarian system) towards a search 
for newer forms, of life that possibly enable individual self-realization 
or individualistic self-actualization. 

In the case of grassroots movements of the third world questions 
concern the very survival, often the immediate survival. But survival 
here means both the material basis as well as the preservation of the 
modes of life and identities that are (or seen as) threatened by an 
encroaching state-led process of ‘development. Hence the constant 
questioning of the very fruits’ of ‘development’ even where they are 
assumed to be somehow ‘percolating’. In the context of movements 
too, the search is for alternative forms of economic cooperation, 
political decision-making processes and social communal existence. 
This inspite of the fact that historically experienced material deprivation 
can lead these movements into co-optation all too easily by the 
system and the state oa the condition of a semblance of material 
betterment; a possibility that exists for all sociai movements of all 


times. 


, On the question of imperialism while the NSMs generate solidarity 
towards Third World, in the Third World itself, the grassroot 
movements are increasingly faced either directly with the economic 
and political imperialist penetration or they are more usually faced 
with the state led processes of ‘development’ that are sponsored by 
the international agencies. A point that Gerrit Huizer strikingly 
notes in the Latin American context. Huizer is perhaps right in 
noting that imperialism can back up certain grassroot initiatives toO. 
A point which the Indian left for instance never misses to point out. 
But that is also a point that only helps the sections of the teft to 
rationalize their in-sensiivity and infexbiity, theoreticaliy and 
prectically. While some bath water may exist, in refusing to recognize 
ail the grassroot movements by that name, what these sections of the 


left to take note of is the baby in it. 


I 
Yn the context of Indian political studies too, the discussion appears 
to gradually surround the issues meationed in the previous sections. 
Here often a very broad picture of the grassroot activities is taken 
without paying much attention to the ideological implications or critical, 
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theoretical questions that these movements at times raise. 

A fundamental question concerns the very construction of 
grassroots. Traditionally the (especially parliamentary) left looking 
for the evolution of, what can be called, the grand historical structures 
identifies only those classes as grassroots who fit clearly into any one 
scheme or mode of production, thereby excluding those grassroots 
people who do not fall neatly into any of the schema. For instance, 
where does one fit either the artisans of Sahranpur OT tribals of 
Maharashtra, or the oustees of Narmada, into say the ‘two-sector 
two-class’ model! advocated by some. Here even majority of the 
peasants, Who form the traditional constituency of the left, do not 
fall into neat class categories forming pure contradictions. And still 
a ridiculous distinction between proletarianization and ‘plebianization’ 
is made. The left should not indeed organize or fight for the ‘plebians’. 
And where it finds ‘proletarians’, a class in its pure form, it cannot. 
Since class formation in the Third World is anyway an extremely 
‘protracted and contradictory process, the right wiag groups take 
ample advantage of the situation. And more importantly, as it always 
the case, even where classes in themselves exist they need not n 
transform into classes for themselves. 

Another problem of construction of the grassroots also concerns 
the sweeping generalizations. We limit outseives here to two authors. 
Ghan Shyam Shah’ and Gail Omvedt® Ghan Shyam Shah for example 
includes movements by backward castes along vith the others such 
as scheduled castes or scheduled tribes. In the same manner Gail 
Omvedt includes the farmers movements such as Shetkari Sanghatana 
or BKU (Bharat Kisan Unio: ) along with either Chipko movement or 
Kanshi Ram’s Dalit move: ` at. The point that needs to be taken 
cognizance of (and is maus quite often by many) is that not all 
movements question the ‘development’ process OF strates as a whole 
nor look for alternative paths of development. The movements of 
the backward castes fight egainst brahminism and upper caste 

dominance for sure, but they often also subside soon es the reservations 
(in jobs or studies) are either increased Or maintained at earlier 
levels, and seldom concern themselves with any other questions. 
Likewise Sheikari Sanghatana (which may have better social vision 
than BKU) and BKU call off their agitational politics and do not 
speak about any larger questions Or alternatives as soon as they are 
assured of somewhat better prices during this Rabi or next Kharif. 

These are grassroot politics no doubt but they are also trade 
union politics. Backward Castes and richer (or middle) peasants - 
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who often are the same - look more for a better share within the 
state and systemic processes that are going, on than looking beyond 
them. Either red or green (as late Daniel Thorner pointed out they 
are steel grey). Inspite of the fact that these movements too operate 
outside the party system and within the political system. (Susanne 
and lloyd Rudolphs may not be inappropriate when they term them 
as demand politics). Interestingly these movements, with the massive 
mobilizations, do not seem to leave much democratizing impact on 
the institutions of the politica! system either, This brings us to two 
issues here with a brief notes on which we conclude. $ 

Firstly, the formal liberal-democratic institutions show either 
extreme inability or insensitivity to the questions raised by the grassroots 
movements. The mediation between the movements and these 
institutions doesn’t exist. The ‘political opportunity structure’ is often 
closed. This, of course, needs qualification. In the sense that certain 
movements, say of the backward castes for job reservations or the 
movements for better remunerative prices, are more easily 
accommodated than others. To a large extent system remains closed. 
The existing grassroot institutions such as Panchayat Raj are either 
more frequently cornered by local elites or where they are truly 
democratic--at times they are--they neither carry autonomy, nor 
resources nor powers to help alleviate the problems of the grassroots 
people. 

Besides that the very narrow notion of democracy as consisting 
of electoral games, vote banks and head counts limits the concerns 
of the parties - inc'ading t at of the left ones - and tüe system. 
Parties often have to be either involved in the business of mediating 
the interests of the dominant proprietory clesses - who themselves 
promote and accept or make the state promote - paths of development 
that benefit them; or also parties are themselves constituted by the 
groups and individuals who are interested in the process of 
*develop:ent". Reasons which are sufficient enough to make them 
either oblivious of or antagonistic to the grassroots initiatives. 

As gail Omvedt suggests the question of the political economy of 
development iu India presently relates to the crisis of the ‘Nehruvian 
Mode? - ‘the mixed economy’, ‘commanding heights! of the state, the 
centralism and the giganticism (Leavy industry, big d+ s, etc). it is 
beyord doubt that this paradigm has - along with its Soviet progenitor 
- gone with the privatization winds of contemporary times. While 
this does not shift at all the new strategies towards the ‘Gandhian 
Model’ .(of ‘Ram Rajya’, decentralization, small scale industries, 
reduction of consumption needs, etc.), the shift is not towards any 
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The current processes of 
‘globalization’ are more destine to accentuate dualisms in terms 2: 
raodes and sectors and contradictions ia terms of class. The overa 
process adds to the duality of the state process. 
Tt is this very dual and contradictory stale process itself EE ge 
explains the extreme diversity and muitiplicity of the movements 
This multiplicity appears as the product of the diversity of the situations 
that the complex social formation characterized by its dual rs 
generates. Thus at a single point one comes across movements that 
are ail too divergent and incongruous. At once one has Been 
that oppose pureaucratic-authoriiarian domination at one p. er qe 
question say of the big dams), the questious of E ie 
state (protests against nuclear power stations) at another e i 
agaiust simple feudal domination and oppression at yet ae p S 
(take Vinay Senger’s Lok Sarniti experience from Bihar). ) e PR 
sector itself is characterized by this extreme diversity (Tikait’s : 
or Sharad Joshi’s Shet Kar Sanghatana again are exampels 2: 
commercialized agriculture). Adc Es to these are the movements 9 
ecology of worsen and democratic rights. The contention ee 
that jt is the very duality of the state and development Pe a 
generates these multiplicity of grass; oot movements that are a x 
divergent. They are also producis of quality in another sense, E E 
cense that the state not only remains as a passive reflection of the 
socs] and class structure but also retains operational relative qun 
to intervene in the structures. Say either by v/ay ot Te augmentation 
of productive forces (e.g. big dams) or by way of affirmative action 
for social justice (reservations for the Bcs). E. 
The liberal-democratic parties and the State in the inability to 
legitimize these increasing dualities an inability that is also un 
by the depleting welfare expenditure and faith in whatever welfarism 
that existed - or in the inability to respond to the grassroot movements 


in any creative manaer, especially in a situation where the institutions 
are said to be faced with a crisis or what is often called the institutions) 
decay (abrupt poverty alleviation pregramcies such as Jawahar d 
Yojana do not make any structural dent even when they are groan y 
jmolersented) may only 5e compiled to respond by systematic attempts 
to malign or deligitimize individus! activists and movements (consider 
the situation where Cujarat CM Chiman Bhai Patel calls Baba Amte 
a CIA agent and the movement a product of ‘foreign hand’ while it is 
the project which is financed by the World Bank; or for that matter 
consider the elaborate advertisements of Narmada valley project as 
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genuinely ‘development oriented’ etc.). or besides the media blitzkrieg GEER ENCES 
which is bound to fail, the state can always resort to simple brutal 5 
coercion whose monopoly it always has, legitimate or otherwise. 4 c di 

As far as the imporiance of these movements for the democratizing Manoranjan Mohanty, “Duality of the State Process in India” in 


du Le tical 
process of the country and its ‘development process’ are concerns it} , Ghan Shyam Shah (ed) Capitalist Development ase 
hardly needs any exaggeration. ; À Essays:Felicitation volume in Honour of Prof. A.R. Desai (Bombay 
i : Popular Prakashan, 1990). 
J Movements 
DE William Page (ed) The Future of Politics : Governance, 
NOTES 


end World Order (London: Frances Palio: Publications, 1983). 


IAL. Raj “Ideology and Hegemony in Jharkand Movement" Economic 
and Political Weekly, Vol. 27, No.5, (Feb. 1, 1992). 


lAshih Ghosh, “Artisans and Cooperation: A Report on Saharanpur” 
Paper presented at the “Grassroots Politics Colloquium” held 
by the Department of Political Science, University of Delhi, Dec. 
` 19, 1989. 
1. The purpose of Grassroots politics Colloquia is basically to facilitate fA shok Chowdhury with Ashish Ghosh “Local Initiatives In Broader 
interaction between C.assroots activists and academics and | Perspective” Paper presented at the “Grassroots Politics 
intellectuals of all shades. While it is beyond the aim of this | Col! oquium" held by the Department of Political Science, 
, Paper to estimate the direct impact of this interaction either on $ University of Delhi, Dec. 19, 1989. 
movements or on acaderaics we only can refer to some discussion IG should thank Prof. Manoranjan Mohanty, Prof. M.P. Singh for 
on this matter in the paper by Marta Fuentes and Andre Gunder encouragement, Dr. K. Srinivas Mr. Manivannan for their 


Frank "Ten Theses on Social Movements," Worid FREE diis fo 
rents. Though I could not correct, the paper according 
Vol. 17, No.2, 1989, pp.179-191. . : 4 3 comments ough Ic 


the criticisms. Usual disdaimers concerning the errors apply). 


(References regarding some of the voluntary organisations Kashtkari | 
Sanghatan, Vikalp, Chipio or Narmada Bachao Andolan are based; 
on presentations in Grassroots politics Colloquia held in the Department 

of Political Science, University of Delhi, since written papers are not g 
(yet) available they could not be fully documented). | 


2. Hanspeter Kriesi, “Socia! Movements in Western Europe”, Paper 
presented to the IDPAD (Indo-Dutch Programme on Akternath 
in Development) seminar on “State and Society: Changing Relations 
Between State and Society in India and Trends Towards An 
Emerging European State", New Delhi, March 5- 9, 1990. 

3. Gerrit Huizer, “The State and Social Movernents: A Comparative 


, Perspective From Below” Taper presented at He DAD Serninar 
cited above. . 


4. Ashok Mitra in John Harriss and Mick Moore C Development 
and Rural-Urban Devide (London:Frank Cass, 19 24). 
3. Ghan Shyam Shah “Grassroot Mobilization in the Indian Politics" 
‘in Atul Kohli (ed) India's Democrac cy: An Analysis of State- 
" Society Relations, (Hyderabad: Orient i Longman, om 3 
6. ‘Gail Omvedt, "India's movemer's for d jocicy : 
‘Greens’, Wor nen and People's Power” tace. cad C 
1989. | ee ha ea . 
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.:, The concept of dual federalism incdel may be ue s 
& better understanding of the distinction between the d oed 
1 unitary systems. To quote Renal Watts, "what distingus a (9 2 E: 
from other forms of government is that neither the centr nom Ee 
iegiorzi government is subordinate to the other as m d OR 
confederal systems”? Further to put it in the worss of US. Chiet 
Justice Roger B. Taney :" The powers of the general (central)government 
and the state, although both exist and are exercised within the same 
territorial units, are yet separate and distinct sovercignties, acting 
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1 
separately and independent of each other within their respectiv, 
spheres”? 3 i 

This ideal federal-unitary divide falls short of being aware of thé 
current trends and tendencies of modern governments to be morc 
centralised. If the Federalist papers are rummaged, the advocacy by 


its authors for more powers to the central government to contain bot} 


external aggression and partner states excesses can be easily recognised 
to rebut the dualistic model. 


as 


Further, the burgeoning expansion of central authority and 
responsibility in policy shaping in all frontiers of a service and welfare, 
state not only renders the usually assumed and implied non-subordina üor, 
of constituent units - a constitutional wedge between federal-unitary 
divide - superfluous bat also facilitates the growing collaboration 
between central and state governments resulting in the emergence of, 
interlocked, interdependent, cooperative, bargaining or marble cake, 
federalism’ What one authority ascribed to the trends in U.S) 
federalism deserves mention here: i y. 


2 


However, everywhere it basically means a new form E 
federal-state-district-municipal sharing in revenues and: 
administration of national programs, is clear case of a 
teriitorial concurrence rather than a division of power, with} 
focus on particular goals to be achieved by common action] 
Rivalries between cities, states and the federa! centre stili 
exist but there is close partnership with reference to the; 

` problems that neither of three levels of government can solves 
alone. Such a federalism is calied *ccoperative", shared} 
‘interlocked’, ‘interwined’, ‘creative’, ‘interdependent’, or; 
simply marble cake? B. 
4 

. Thus the simultaneity of the unbounded augmentation in adi 
scope and domain of central authority with the ine table need fort 
claborative collaboration from partner states, thrusts the second] 
caveat posing whether decentralisation be contesied as the = 
2 


basis for bringing out the differences between federal and noa-federal 
systems and showing the asymmetries among the federal systeras 
rather than a strict division of powers. As viewed by an analyst, “it 


may be better to characterise power relations in a fedezal system ase 


a distribution between centra! and state governments in a collaborative À 
sense because state matters in which the centre is not interested are} 


are. Thes 3 f fede are for th eS 1 ic: 
rare. The same is true of fedega\mattess Jor tbe states. a fds pr ani 
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nception brings federalism closest to unitarism, which is also a 
SE rat ^ . 5 x 
p. e of decentralisation" ^ Looking into the practice of many 
is lsystcms except a mandatory constitutional dich OE 
ederal systems, € í n M 
e hesitate to say that cvery system 15 morc or less unitary or eee 
noi Site y : : un 
Thus if decentralisation becomes the end objective, an overlapp g 
F eptualnebulousity can't be ignored, 
between the two systems or aconceptual ne y um 
z 1 1 E e e a r on. 
whether itisa constitutional mandate or à governmental vo a s 
if decentralisation assumes à degrec, a means or a Pd o p A 
sharing and independent decision-making on the Pa a s sos 
5 . . . H 2 rig : e e 
with te, on the basis of a constitutiona 
:ronps Within a State, Jas of S na am 
ceo an edge over unitarianism. To put it in the words 
s= © 


authority : 


Federalism most distinctively constitutes a variable Ket 
to oppose demands for the dispersal and cos 
power. More precisely, federalism constitutes a varia ‘ 
response to opposed demands for the Cen ee an 

decentralisation of power on 2 specifically territoria! basis. 


Thus the conception of federalism asa degree of dere 
if based on the recognition of a constitutional right for dpa d 
sharing in power and decision making, federalism appears i 
from oiher systeras. . ‘ CT n i ^ 

The addition to this constitutional-legalistic thesis of federalism 

distin n other systems. ; 

appears distinct from ot M4 

In addition to this constitutio zal-legalistic thesis of e) a 
a degree of decentralisation, a ‘federal society thesis a pas nd 
Livingston which is based on the nature of the society to e s 
varieties of federalism, appears to be inadequate to dis ing 
federal from non-federal systems. In his words: pi 


Federalism is notan absolute buta relative term, there is no 
ai ""specific point at which a society ceases to be unified aad 

becomes diversified. The differences are ot degree rather 
!..fhan of kind. All countries fall somewhere ina spectrum 
"3 which rans from à theoretically wholly integrated society at 
wone extreme to a theoretically wholly diversiticd at the 
- & other?” cet aps 


To a critic the federal society thesis of Livingston E pe 
misleading because it suggests that there is a sort of gencral socia: 
iO HONS au! za 
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attitude or type of sociai structure specific to federalism, the favourable 
social attitude is an ^ttitude towards government, administration and 
law in general, not towards federalism as such". : 


On the other hand, Riker adduced another thesis according to 
which his concept of federalism is a midway house between two 
extremes on a centralisation-decentralisation continuum on which 
forms like maximum federation, minimum federation or centralised 
and peripheralised federation can be placed according to their proximity 
tothe either extreme. His is a useful model for explaining the varieties 
of federation from a constitutional-legal perspective. Criticising 
Livingston for divesting federalism of its juristic concept, he said that 
it remains a federal system whatever may be the degree of de: ^ntralisation 
or centralisation if “the activities of government are divided between 
regional governments and a central government in such a way that 
each kind of government has some activities on which it makes final 

decisions"? he seems to be bedevilled by the dual federatism model. 

In order to bring out the distinction between federal and unitary 
systems, Osghae has taken two standards. One is that while 
decentralisation is compulsory, guaranteed and qualified in federal 
systems, it is not so in case of unitary states. This approach seems to 
be confined to the constitutional-legal framework. The other one is 
the principle of non-centralisation which bestows seme spheres of 
autonomy to states on matters agreed upon by both centre and states 
and which cannot be centralisable. This means carving out a 
constitutionally guaranteed separate regional sphere of decision- 
making on matters only denial of which to make decisions to centre 
would be least susceptible to have unsettled the entire fabric of the 
federal system. Jt is this concept ofnon-centralisation which does not 
find its confinement only to centre and partner states. If Osaghae’s 
approach is intended to be applicable only to both centre and states, 
his non-centralisation concept would not help one extricate from the 
shells of dual federalism model. For example, in india whea there are 
disruptive moves on the part of various religious, ethnic, linguistic, 
tribal and regicnal groups at the cultural, social and political level for 
autonomy and independence and on the .part of territorial or 
administrative units like panchayats at village level, council at block 
level, Municipalities at Town /City levelsand Zilla Parishad at District 
level for more powers and autonomous decision making, how this 
non-centralisation in a narrow perspective would fit into such new 
changing contexts? From a broader perspective non-centralisation 
and piuralisation account for the rise of multi levels in a state for a 


share in power and decision making. It megpsqficongentral 
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power at every centre. While states in Indian Union are demanding 
more power from the centre, ironically have not been generous to 
these local self-government units and other regional groups for a 
share in power and decision-making. When emphasizing upon non- 
centralisation, Elazar means multi centres or pluralisation of power. 
To quote him : 


Contractual non-centralisation, the structured dispersion of 
powers among many centires whose legitimate authority is 
constitutionally guaranteed, is the key to the widespread, and 
entrenched diffusion of power that remains the principal 
characteristic of, and argument for, federal democracy." 
‘(emphasis added) 


To reiterate what is held previously, if federalism is conceived as 
a process, a constantly evolving arrangement which involves a series 
of activities requiring decisions to be framed not only unilaterally in 
the realms of powers allotted constitutionally to all plural centres but 
also multilaterally in a participatory se.se, pluralisation can be a 
variable to explain the distinction between federal and non-federal 
systems and the varieties of federalism. Hence federalism based on 
pluralisation discards the pristine dualistic model which seemed to 
have provided the federal procustean bed to which all federal systems 
are to conform. It is not a sacrosanct providential fixation but a 
solution in terms of pluralisation to the problems plaguing the entirity 
of the centre-state relation in most of the federations today. 

The cataclysmic changes in the Soviet Union (former) and 
Yugoslavia may show a beacon light to those who are complacently 
impervious to the impact of these changes on Indian federal structure 
and cocksure about the permanence of the Indian Union irrespective 
of whether itis reformed or not and against a weak centre thesis. Ever 
since Indian constitution came into being, there is no paucity of 
evidences to show that states have always teen at loggerhead with the 
centre for amore devolution of power and a sizable share in decision 
making, The Sarkaria Commissien appointed to find out the maladies 
and abuses that affüci the ceatre-state relatious and possible suggestive 
remedies, bas convincingly been sensitive tothe accusations thrown at 
the centre by the states. Farticularly abuse of Art 256 and military 
power violating all democratic yalues and norms and disregarding. 
states autonomy, and increasingly financial dependence of states on 
centre like charity boys are spectacular. Before the surge of demands 
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for more financial autonomy and power turn into holocausts, a 
federal rearrangement is the need in the light of the above theoretical 
perspective thal unless power is decentralised in a non-concentration 
form and shared by all multi centresin a multi ethnicand diverge state 
like India, the very substructure of unitary-federal dichotomy is 
refuted. 

To confine the debate to strong or weak centre thesis would not 
help solve the problem. The ‘strong centre’ thesis is propounded to 
curb the separatist forces in India. Nobody would contest the centre’s 
exclusive possession of military powers in relation to both external 
and internal fields. But has it enabled the centre to solve the crisis in 
Punjab, Kashmir or Assam ? Similarly centre has a preponderent and 
exclusive control over finance, natural resources, mobilisation and 


application in terms ofinstalling power projects, industries or military 


plants or bases. This has not helped the centre tide over the financial 
crisis and move towards an higher equitable growth blurring all 
regiona: disparities, in terms of GNP or GDP. Rather, because of 
programmes blighted by partisan political vision of the leaders ruing 
at the centre, there has been alarmingly a widening of the hiatus 
between and among states leading to the rise of various local and 
regional movements against the centre. For example, centre's power 
projects or military installations giving a short shift to tbe ecological 
orenvironmental consequences of these on the region, have given rise 
to a chipko movemeni against the centre. ; sees k 


Thus the ‘strong centre thesis’ suffers from studying power ina 
possessional sense from a lega! and constitutional perspective which 
merely denotes capability or ability of the centre. But when power is 


to be analysed in a ‘dispositional’ ense in relation to a specific, 


situation or issue areas, power becomes not only issue specific but its 
relative infungibility, limitations and vulnerabilities are exposed. For 


example, centre’s military capability when c spositioned in relation to 


Punjab, Kashmir or Assam crisis, is very much stymied-the reasons 
adduced by this thesis that if powers are devolved to the states, the 
centre will be weak and Indian Union will be dissoived, do not hold 
good: The states ia indian Union are nct demanding a share in the 
military power of the centre in relation to € 
very much sensitive do the n ving 
internat crisis, Similarly the relative limitations of centzz's power in 
relation tc natural resources, their mobilisation and applicability and 
installation of projects, plants or industrialisation and equitabie 
growth, can be seen in relation to specific issue areas. Thus looking 


t 
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to the present constitution and its power structure one can unimpeachably 
sey that there is paramountcy of centre at every sphere over the states. 
But from a behavioural perspective it power is studic:! in a dispositional 
sense in relation to specific issues, the very justificatory basis of those 
who argue for a strong centre is very much contested. Since the very 
problem of fungibility of power is in relation to the states and regions, 
therc is no logic in being apologist of giving more powers to the centre. 
Who is more powerful, ceatre or states, can be deciphered only when 
power is seen in its actuality of exercise sense in a particular context. 
Thus what constitutionally and legally makes centre a genie appears 
to be an impotent in a particular context. 


The above analysis makes out two points. Firstly, from a theoretical 
perspective, if power is decentralised with concentration at every 
centre and shared by all multi centres, the dichotomy between unitary 
and federal system and the asymmetries among all federal systems 
would remain mostly nebulous. This seems to be coterminous with 
the recent rising global trends towards more assertiveness and autonomy 
on the part of various groups and regions in a multi verse society, 
warranting a need for extricating oncself from the ossified dualistic 
model of federalism. Secondly, from a realistic and behavioural 
cerspective, when power is dispositioned, not only ti: difference 
between ‘power potential’ and ‘power actual’ is marked but also the 
limitations of power are exposed nullifying the very basis of ‘strong 
centre’ proposition. 
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The New Industr rial al aI poney and | 
fts À ati ion 


C.S. Pant 


The new Industrial Policy announced by the Govt. of India on July 
24, 1991 has to We evaluated in coatent to the overall objectives put 
forward in the Govt. of Índia's policy cfeconomicliberation. The policy 
of economic tieration has emphasi-«d the short term objectives and 
medium term objectives. While short term objectives are (1) to create 
a feeling of international confidence in Indian economy (2) to bring 
down inflation rate from double digit igure of 16.5% per annum to a 
single digit figure auc (3) to reduce deficit to 6.5% of GDP from present 
13.3%, the medium term objectives deal with bringing about structural 
refortns by doing MEY with the causes of low productivity investment 
and public sector inefficiency. 

In the above perspective, the major objectives of er newindustrial 
policy package were to pave the way for 


(a) An open economy by lifting all controls for all projects om for 
18industries (cow orly four ind sen related to securitystrategic, 
hazardous € chemicels, i items of elitist consumption as well as social 
considerations. This was to promote technological dynamism and 
international competitiveness and also give free hand to the 
e: atreprenurial class to think of aew areas of industrial development, 
take risks and direct their energies and investment to fields which 
they think most profitable. Doing away with the industrial licensing 
was the only possible respoase to the general feeling of resentment 
lisgust at the consequences of detailed control on the starting, 
There are spheres like entertainment, 
/ could not be left to market force. 
Lhe vest of the industries cai new be located anywhere except in 
cities with population more than une million. They wil have access 
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to all the production facilities including imports of raw materials, MRTP act and public enterprises reforms, 

spares etc. from April 1991. The only major exception will be (2) External Liberalisation which includes FERA liberalisation 
capital g goods imports to which the free access will be limited to and liberalising trade and tariff policies, and finally 

25% of the value e machinery and equipment upto a maximum of (3) Strategic Intervention which siagests that protection should be 


Rs. 2 crores. given to only that sector where i it is advantageous otherwise 


(b) Abolising MRTP limit of Rs.100 crores and compulsory Jicensing. not. 

The amendment would eliminate the need for prior approval of Now, if we want to analyse the actual performance of the new 
central govt. for establishment of new undertakings, expansion, industrial policy, much can be said in favour and against the policy, 
merger, amalgmation, takeover and appointment of directors. However, the plus points of the policy are: 

(c) Inabidto attract NRI and other forcign investiments, the Govt. has 
thrown open 34 areas including metallurgy food processing, hotel 
and tourism industries. Now onwards approval would be given for 
direct investment upto 51% equity in high priority industries. The 
policy stipulates that dividends to be expatriated by companies with 


(1) Centralised controls do not guarantee efficiency. The controls 
ecome disasterous if the implementing authority i IS corrupt. 

Even if it is assumed that the i bureaucracy is not corrupt it can 
never act speedily enough, is not flexible and may result in high 
cost scenario. If we want to get out of it liberalisation is the 


foreign equity will have to be met through export earnings over a ‘answer. s 5 
period by time. Foreign equity proposal need to be necessarily (2) Protect regime Des nat BORN efficiency Se ie 


dF 3M ray t 
accompanied by foreign technology agreements. industrial sector is not thrown open to world competition 


many inefficient enterprises groom under the banner of 
.. protection. The consumer is the ultimate loser as she has to pay 
high price without any fault of his. 4 


(3) The experiences of our neighbouring countries alko show that 

; whenever they have tried to open up their performance has 
improved. While China, Taiwan, Hongkong Korea etc. have 
performed remarkably well wz have done worse then them. 

Our performance slightly improved when liberalisation was 


(c) A systematic exploration of world market for Indian products 
would be undertaken by Govt. encouraging coliaboration with 
foreigu trading companies that have high expertise in EASE 
activities in a bid to explore Indian exports. 


(d) To improve the functioning of public sector enterprises and put 
them back on the lines. Many of public enterprises have become 
a burden rather than an asset to the Govt. Not only they have a poor 
financial record, even their service record 3s unsatisfactory in 
certain lines. Policy on public sector enterprises, thus needs a introduced in 1980s. Our annual growth rate achieved in 80s 
change. There is insufficient growth in productivity, poor project | was 5.5% as against 3. 5 to 4% average SON rate in 50s, 60 
management, over-manning, lack of continuous technology, © - and 70s. 
upgradation and inadequate attention to research and development 
programme. Rate of returns on public sector investments is 
distressingly low. There istoo much of permissiveness. Arrogance, 
inefficiency, corruption are mostly aot penaliesed. Therefore, the 
new industrial policy aims at removing the protective regime and Keeping these policy changes all around we will also have to 
promote competitiveness in this sector. The policy of exit and z 


look at on cur policy programmes and su 
: ggest changes if there 
redeployment.of labour have been introduce ed to make the sector isa need for the some. We should not pes that monopoly is 


(9 We would also have to D at the chances in economic policies 

5 going on all around the world à during the past decade. We can't 
live in isolation. What type of change are goingon? Of course 
they are the policy changes supporting economic tideralisation. 


economically &abie. 5 =e aci eronm enc ae anevil. Unless the business is threatened of competition their 
Thus the main components of new industrial policy have three-fold performance will not improve. 
focus 3 ES (5) Our past experience shows that most of thc time the business 
(1) Domestic deregulation which fee deasg and decisions have been influenced by political decisions. Business 
debeaurucratising the industry, price decontrols, liberlising to business approach is non-existent. Itis truc specially in case 
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and native-borns to boldly enter the great new world, blended and 


“reshaped as the shining new American men and women. At its root. 


was the creation of a monoculture system, 2 ational culture or 2 


national way of life. But it also failed because it becarac difficult for. 


everyone:to determine what exactly is meant by the ‘emerging national 
culture’. The failure of this policy also resulted from the lack of a 
definition of ‘Canadian national culture’. 


The policy of integrative mosaic or multiculturalism or cultural 
pluralism is very much in vogue in recent years. According to this 
policy, immigrants belonging to differen! cultures should be allowed to 
preserve and maintain their own cultural heritage while fully participating 
in the economic and political life of the nation as? in common 
citizenship. It recognizes the right of groups and individuals to be 
different so long as the differences do not jead to domination or 
disunity. The policy emphasizes the equa! status treatment of the 
immigrants and the host country nationals inthe economic spheres and 
mutual respect for differences in socio-cultural spheres. It emphasizes 
the preservation and integration of cultural identity of inmigrants 
rather than their assimilation or melting away of such identity through 
cultural domination by the majority group. In short, the new policy 
(i) makes a distinction between economic-political and cultural aspects 
of the immigrants, (ii) encourages equal status treatment of the 
immigrants with respect to cultural achievements and contributions, 
(iii) encourages different cultura! groups to define and meintain their 
own identity and promote a positive feeling of self-worth in them 
(iv) provides opportunity for greater cultural enri chinent for everyone 
in the society, and (v) makes the immigrants more confident and secure 
and of making positive contribution to the society.” - SET 


The policy of multiculturalism is based upon some recognition of 


the need to help newcomers in their adaptation efforts. As a resuit of | 


this policy, limited opportunities are a able for t2 
training anc vocatione! placement, servic crientaiion aad in 
services. The new feccral department responaibie for imraigration has 
initiated an ‘Immigration Settlement and Adoption Programme’ which 
funds services to immigraits provided by volunteer agencies. Moreover, 
funds are also placed at the hands of provinces to support ethnic 
festivals, sporis events, music groups, erts and crafts. Other grants are 
available tos@pport confereaces, workships, and other events related to 
maintaining cultural identity. In Toronto, thousands of citizens atiend 
the annual Carvan, a week long festival in which more than 50 ethnic 
groups sponsor pavilions featuring ethnic foods, drink, dances, songs 


guage training, job 
information 
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and arts and crafts. The collective religious, cultural and social 
infrastructure that Inđians have established in Toronto alone can be a 
model for any newimmigrant community- churches, temples, mosques, 
dozens of dance and classical music schools, a thriving print, radio and 
TV media, financial cooperatives and self-help agencies, national and 
local iobby groups etc. Toronto has also proved a fertile ground for the 
Indian tradition of poetry reading and recitation, Unlike English poetry 
that is largely confined to literary clites, urdu and Hindi poets have 
always enjoyed mass appeal, especially their ghazals, and couplets 
encompassing romantic as well as socio-economic themes. 

lf this impressive record is a testimonial of the opportunities 
modern Canada afforts all its citizens, it is also a proof of the hard work 
and the disciplined pursuit of wealth as well as academic and professional 
excellence, by a people who have been here in significant numbers less 
than 25 vears. — ý ; E ; 


Asaresult of the new policy of multiculturalism, Indian immigrants 
alongwith other South Asians find racial prejudices on decline. According 
tothe ‘Minority Report on South Asians’ based upon asurvey conducted 
by Toronto Star in June 1992, majority of Indians and South Asians have 
expressed satisfaction with Canada asa place to live, they feel that their 
ethnic group is ‘somewhat’ weli accepted. However, incidents of 
discrimination, though on decline 2: corapared to 1985, are still common 
and they are discriminated in government offices by their fellow 
workers, by employers in stores, on the streets and by the police. At 
socia! and cultural level, majority of Asian immigraats interviewed not 
only approved mixing and socializing with friends outside their group 
but also approved marrying their children with someone who is not a 
member of their group. Similarly, in another feature on South Asians 
appearing in Toronto Star on October 1992, majority of South Asians 
have expressed over-satisfaction with the educational system, quality of 
health care, social services, programmes available to help immigrants 
adjust to life in Canada, though a sizable majority (66%) still felt that 
prejudice towards their ethnic group is still prevalent. , ..., S EE 


Conclusion Ice. vt ay EAS eres ë re 
The policy of multiculturalism is not without is critics. While this 
concept may have many benefits, it carries a number. of negative 
consequences as Well. As Kanungo has pointed out, allowing the 
minority groups the opportunity to maintain cultural institution, while 
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Chapter 4 
ACCUMULATION ON A WORLD SCALE 
==" "©" OA WORLD SCALE 


P. Thandika Mkandawire 5 


The publication by Month: ‘eview Press of Samir Amin's ma jor 
work opens to the Anglo-..xon world a very important School 
in the study of the problems of underdevelopment. Sometimes 
referred to as the "Dependency School", it has had great 


impact on students of underdevelopment in French and 
Spanish-speaking countries. This "school" is, of course, far 
from homogeneous since it includes such diverse schools as 
"structuralists", radical liberals and Marxists. What all 
the members of this School have in common is an acute 
awareness of the problems arising from the bifurcation of the 
capitalist world into "centre" and "periphery" economies and 
the impact of the relationship between these economies on the 
development and under-development of the latter. 

Samir Amin, Director of the United Nations African 
Institute for Development and Economic Planning in Dakar, 


Senegal, is a Marxist. As a Marxist, he is Seriously 
pre-occupied with the historical character of 
underdevelopment of backward countries. Of course, this 


Pre-occupation with the historical nature of underdevelopment 
is not the monopoly of Marxists. Bourgeois historians such 
as Rostow and Kuznets, to name only a few, have spent much 
effort to study the Process of development in today's 
developed nations wit? the hope of discovering the laws of 
development, or a S. of conditions which, if Properly 
reproduced in the underdeveloped countries, can bring about 
those processes which characterized the growth of the 
mäterially advanced nations. From these historical Studies, 
certain "paradigms" have been constructed to depict the 
possible course of transition of the underdeveloped 
countries. Generally missing in these historical Studies is 
a history of underdevelopment itself. In fact, in the more 
dogmatic formulation of the bourgeois historical view, the 
underdeveloped countries are viewed as a "pre-historical" in 
the sense that they have as yet to enter the historically 
established path towards Self-sustained growth. Even where 
Some history is conceded to these countries the Profound 
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S i i domination by 
" eir colonial experience and their 
impii or 5 is treated as some unfortunate, 


; me olitan countries | 
tee necessary, thing c= the past with no lasting impact 
a 


= tries. 

resent and futur+ of these coun 

upoe U, this perception of the historical process 
eel vopnent and underczevelopment is merely pega E 
M icula it fails to take nto 

ical. In particular, i i i 

A that histori zal time is not uni-linear and ‘hat 
future societies will no: 5e able to replicate the paths 
te irded by other societies at a previous time. In the 


words of Dos Santos: 


" All societies move towards new forms of society. The 
historical experience cf developed capitalist yo 
has been completely :-anscended; their. basic source : 
private capital formation in foreign : trade, : t : 
incorporation of vas masses of workers in indus s 
production, their inz:-:zenous technological deve d EE M 
constitute options -` longer open to underdevelope 


countries." 


The historical origins and context of Contemporary 
backwardness then suggests that new models of dili een 
must be constructed to deal with the new ME c 
"dependent accumulation". Attempts by bourgeois pee 
to construct models for the study of ur PE Ae 
generally started with the elimination of this his M 
problem. Strange as i: may seem in face of moun ing 
historical evidence, the most elegant models of accumulation 
in underdeveloped countries (the Arthur Lenis and Re 
models, for example) have assumed "closed underdevelope 


economies in which accumulation is autocentric. pu 
trade and the exploitative relations with the metropo ved 
powers may later be introduced into the models as a further 


complication of an otherwise autonomous accumulation p s 
Samir Amin takes. tne "openness" of these PRAE 
economies as the crucial impetus to their present pee ice 
and problems. He starts his study with the er dE 
the process of underdevelopment has taken place MAN AD 
global context of capitalist accumulation and dependence 


i n enc of 
the periphery economies. It is precisely the ede" Me 
autocentric expansion in the depen + t ES ecco 
Characterized their accumulation process. 


experiencing autocentric accumulation must at puli e 
Sector to produce the means of production (the GEI? 4 4 
Sector) and another one producing mass consumption Eoo S to 
feed the workers employe. in both sectors. Marx, basing ta 
theoretical abstraction on the historical Pad eee fe 
England, developed the famous 'two department schema ae a 
Study of capitalist accumulation in an essen guy 
auto-centrie structure. Unfortunately, this Cerro y 
valid abstraction has been abused in forms of "two-sector 
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ll. A study of MacNamara's speeches in ihe past five 
years shows that a remarkably large proportion of the main 


theses of UDT have been incorporated in them, though 
naturally in skilfully deradicalised versions. For an 
offieial Systematisation see .the IBRD/IDS study, 
Redistribution with Growth, 1975, which is criticised, with 


replies by some of the authors, ,in Leys, "The Politics of 
Redistribution With Growth", IDS Bulletin 7/2, 1915. 

12. Cf. S. Amin, Unequal Development, 1976; and 
Frank, "Sociology of Underdevelopment and Underdevelopment of 
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13. I. Wallerstein, The Modern World System, 1974; P. 
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Latin America, 1967. 
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America” » ow Left Review, 67, 1971. 
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vis-a-vis foreign capital largely explains the tendency to 4 
peculiar form of development towards bureaucratic 
structures. The ideological expression of this tyre of 
‘statism’ takes the form of certain particularized 
"socialisms" (Islamic socialism, African socialism etc). The 
hopes by the local bourgeois to achieve autonomy by increased 
State participation in the economy never become more than 
just that - hopes. In the first place it is never quite 
clear whether it is the state that "nationalizes" foreign 
private capital or foreign private capital that "privatizes" 
the state. And in the second place as long as state 
ownership does not lead to disengagement from the world 
capitalist system, the dependent economy simply continues to 
play the same vicious subordinate role, only this time under 
the guise of "state ownership". 

Given these structural and institutiona? ^"velopments, 
the periphery economy is faced with problems .f transition 
that were never experienced by today's advanced nations in 
the early stages of their development. The onslaught from 
without, by means of trade, carried out by the capitalist 
mode of production upon the  pre-capit- st modes of 
Product ion, causes certain retrogression suc: is the ruin of 
craft: without their being replaced by local industrial 
production. This has contributed to extreme sectoral 
inequalities in Productivity in the periphery and the system 
of prices transmitted to it from the centre has led to forms 
of income distribution not conducive to the development of a 
balanced industrial structure. 

Furthermore, there is a disarticulation of the periprery 
economy due to the adjustment .of the orientation of 
production to the needs of the centre which prevents the 
transmission of the benefits of economic Progress from the 
dynamic poles of the economy to other sectors since large 
parts of economic activities are Progressively "marginalised" 
in the course of dependent accumulation. 

Clearly, in such economies structural p: 
for the study of centre economies have limited application. 
Amin discusses at length the truncated impact of the 
Keynesian multiplier and accelerator as a result of the 
structural incoherence of periphery economies. In these 
economies, it is not the traditional "leakages" such as 
hoarding and imports that account for the restricted impact. 
Rather it is (a) the absence of linkages in both consumption 
and production anc , b)export of monopoly superprofits that 


have the effect ot ransferring the impact of the multiplier 
and accelerator to the centre economies. 


Although Amin's discussion of the 
analysis is well-taken, 


aradigms developed 


limits of Keynesian 
I believe he unnecessarily belabours 
the point about the inadequacy or inappropriateness of tne 
Keynesian policies in the study of periphery economies. Most 
conventional economists would agree. 


The Keynesian aggregative model, in Which multiplier 
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ly concept 
i Indeed, about the on i 
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UE Keynesian analysis that has been Hue. 
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rom Marxian analysis. , "at 
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Hee bility of its policy recommendations 
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of analysis (national income accounting systems) used in the 
empirical studies of underdevelopment. The Keynesian 


labour that one derives from the Marxian and input-output 
Systems. It is this empirical application of Keynesian 
categories that vitiates the Works of such economic 
historians as Kuznets since in the Keynesian System the 
notion of the Study of accumulation - Simply vanishes. 

Amin's views on the Socialist countries of Eastern Europe 
raise some important questions. For Amin, these countiies 
are no more than bureaucratized Capitalism. This view 


ona ld scale" although these Countries together account 
for mere than 30% of world Production. The laws of 
accumulation in these countries differ ificantly enourh 


from those of either the periph ry or mor, ,oly capitalism +o 
warrant a separate treatment. It would also be interesting 
to k ow what Amin thinks is the role of these countries in 
atte. ts by the Periphery countries to "disengage" from the 
world capitalist system. Surely, the Presence of the 
Socialist bloc has facilitated (militarily and économically) 
the disengagement of Some of the Periphery countries from the 
World capitalist System. One need only mention Vietnam, Cuba 
and North Korea in this respect and it would not be too 
farfetched to include China in this list. 


the exploitative intentions of the socialist Countries. No 
Socialist country can force a dependent "sovereign" State to 
use a donated textile mill to produce Clothing for the 
masses. In fact, what We See in practice is that cloth 
produced in "friendship" textile mills is just as likely to 


There are times when socialist economic assistance turns out 
to be no more than Subsidy to capita" sm particularly with 
the growing tolerance of the West tc..rds Socialist aid in 
infrastructure. Amin's dismissal of socialist accumulation 
leaves one with the impression that not Only does he have an 
extremely elastic view of capitalist accumulation but that 
his call for "disengagement" is rather utopian since it tends 
to negate all attempts to disengage (except Perhaps the 
Chinese one) that have so far been made. 
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Chapter 5 
SAMIR AMIN ON UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


Richard Leaver 


With the end of yet another development decade drawing near, 
a strange situation can be observed in the trends of inquiry 
into the dialectic of development and underdevelopment. A 
decade ago, this academic field was the near-exclusive 
preserve of left-liberal theorists, and the Marxist input was 
clearly a secondary current; today the reverse is more nearly 
true. As if this is not odd enough in itself, it is equally 
peculiar to witness the increasingly intense level of debate 
amongst Marxists, a debate which seems to have gathered 
momentum and fed off their increasing dominance of the 
field. The label of Marxist is no longer self-explanatory; 
everyone is liable to identify themselves as a Marxist, but 
of a different sort. Marxism has almost become the exemplar 
of pluralism. 

This increasing schism amongst self-proclaimed Marxists 
is partially testified by the recent shift in the arguments 
of Aidan Foster-Carter, who has enjoyed the status of a 
disseminator of knowledge within Marxist circles. Over the 
last five years Foster-Carter was intent upon delimiting the 
Parameters of what he perceived as a distinctive 'neo-marxist 
paradigm’ that was invading development studies which stood 
apart from both classical Marxism and the liberal 
sub-discipline of economic development.l But more 
recently, even he has been forced by this pluralist tendency 
to throw up his hands in despair at the futility of his task 
of finding a common denominator for such a paradigm.? 
Other recent work by Marxists in related fields exhibits 
increasing concern over the possibility of a crisis in 
Marxist phony itself stemming from this division of interest 
and opinion. Anyone familiar with the recent work of 
scholars such as Emmanuel, Kay, Warren and Frank cannot but 
be struck by the substantive points of disagreement between 
then. The issues are complicated enough without even 
considering the exponential growth of the secondary 
literature witnessed in the recent books of Nabudere, Saul, 
Arrighi and Caldwell. 
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: © seems particularly {nappropriate to describe this 
current situation in development studies as constituting a 

adigm shift. This is not only because of the difficulty 
TA identifying a "neo-marzist paradigm’. but also because 
there has been no major defection of liberals towards any 
alliance with Marxism. The dynamics of development studies 
is best depicted as the waxing and waning of two quite 
independent traditions,4 each with its own debates and 
problems, and addressing each other in an eye-to-eye 
confrontation at only a few nodal points. The decline of 
liberal development studies has little to do with the 
embarrassing questions asked of it by radicals. Rather, this 
fall from grace is to be explained almost entirely in terms 
of the practical failures of the tre .on. This has led to 
a certain amount of theoretical intrc tion and recantation 
- and even some inoffensive alliances with radical 
phraseology - but there has been little systematic attention 
paid to the foundations of Liseral social sciences as genus, 
or the relationship between the discrete "disciplines! 
constituted by that tradition. 

The rejuvenation of Marxist ‘nought in development 


studies draws primarily from a number of theoretical 


developments internal to the history of Marxism; its dynamism 
important of these 


is not externally oriented. The most 
begin from the critique of the theory and practice of 
Stalinism. This project, which has cssupied a variety of 
theorists ranging from Mao to Althusser, has succeeded in 
eliminating, as the vector resultant of these different 
thrusts, the simple evolutionary teleology which was passed 
off as historical materialism by the Soviet state. The 
publication in 1964 of Marx's Pre-Capitalist Economic 
Formations was a significant milestone in removing the 
maker's seal of approval from tnis ‘automatic Marxism’, 
although it did little to direct the reconstruction of 
Marxism which remained as a problem. 

The form in which Marxism has been remade has developed 
unevenly and out of quite cifferent traditions. Even in 
1964, continental Marxism was marked both by the debate on 
unequal exchange, and by the early wore of Godelier concerned 
to turn historical materialism into + living method capable 
of brincing together the disparate iberal ‘disciplines’. 
Apart :‘;m occasional glimpses, neitcen of these influences 
were felt in English-speaking cire for another decade. 
There the tendency of the times wee well captured in the 
title of Oliver Cox's 1964 book, Zapitalism as a System. 
This book is hardly a ‘lost classic’, out its title does show 
the persistent epistemology. The line of inheritance of this 
tendency can be traced back to the peculiar reading of 
Durkheim by Radcliffe-Brown that inspired British Social 
Anthropology and which was very influential in left circles 
atthe time5. Contemporary 'neo-marxism' is one site of 
this ‘incipient debate between structural and structuralist 
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; i Marx to 
c and restores the writings of 
UR Me eee He argues, in essence, that the object 


In this context, the translation into English of the four theif proper piece. Xism" is substantially different from 
major theoretical works of S»nir Amin within the space of of analysis of a dee concerned to analyse the laws of 
five years Serves an = impcrtant bridging function for that. of Marx. Ue OM capitalist mode of production, 
English-speaking Marxists cəwerned to break out of the tendency CEA e a revival has a different task - the 
structural impasse. For qui: apart from his Stupendous rate while the. Curam contemporary form of the capitalist 
Of output, Amin has increas:=gly refined the structuralist investigation o 


3 hich this system constrains 
“system and the manner in w j 
EU utes the development of the periphery. In other 
a 


i d to the 
ni list system cannot be reduce i 
development economics, and it was the critique of that field words; the ie PP UN ead The system deals with 
which absorbed a dispropor::onately large share of his capitalist mode 


i i ot reducible 
i n social formations which are n 1 l 
Accumulation on a World Se His more recent Unequal relations betwee e tier loue. UIS ERIS EDEN NS 


contribution to contemporz-y 'neo-marxism'. He also 
possesses a comprehensive knowledge of conventional 


Development, although repe::zive at times, is concerned to the status of us to return to the "global plan of 
Particularly with the Charactz-isties and dynamic Properties system) requires jalism" Marx's ultimate legacy, and to 
of the Social formations of Peripheral Capita m. CRC neces i EF "true worldwide context". For 
Imperialism and Unequal :?velopment9 is an unc ven Ape ak see ud ^t to Althusser and his followers 
collection of essays intends: -> complement the latter as a Here. Quien SEED conc: of modes of production, social 
companion volume; its qualit, is Primarily redeemed by the for the E S of instances, etc. 

final Seventy page essay "The :-- of a Debate", first written Rage eon, ener ed that Marx's works on the non-west must be 
in French in the early seve as and occasionally allied to nr (Lo angues x f their epoch. This means more than 
in the footnote of the lite ne. This review will « at Situated as products o 


the simple but true observation that Marx's Ne aa e 
non-west were rudimentary; it inyolves a compre m. LU ER 
periodization of the capitalist system, of t AS 
functions assigned to the periphery in each of t C p 2 
and of the different See aa ase for di pera Pia en 

{ iod. min remi a v 

“à a AN DA PR T Dic A capitalism when colonialism 
referred Ans to the case of the "white oo ae or ae 
e RAN S SN aS 

isti f this period was 
SAM cee M to the benefit of the Ps ee ME 
reflected the rapidity of technological progress a n5 
centre of the system. Wage levels at the centre UE a 
near-subsistence levels, a consequence of the SPESE me ae 
consumption goods and cheap pans Te ea om EDS 
periphery. The distinctive specialization in S dE E 
established in this period kept the rate of pi EAE 
centre high by keeping wages at the centre low. UE 
Characteristics were ', change with the growth of monop : 
P Muir MM or ‘Lenin's theory of sopen aies ees 
Can hardly be overstressed. In an age where nee ae e 
is so many different things to different people du 
i - i particular, where the dominant tendency is to stress z 
Scholarship on the non-west.-- Many "neo-marxists" have legacy Pis laser uin fSRGont RE REG cnrs 3 
been forced to argue that Marx «zs eurocentric in his thought Tündsmentals Per int pra ro tre nre Une the ESCAS 
pro ‘aing V anlyate, Dee à à 9 PERN Sr AD of mono Biles at the centre and their extension went 
Providing an anlysis of imperi from "the Perspective of hangs d dU WITH “thes formation Ond tes ich S MM 
nav hinged a tuere RS m CREE i the ideology of the labour aristocracy. Equally 
writ go were no is err enfe De monopolies made possible the rapid expansion of 
i E 1 the ex t Of capital. It was the export of capital which 
Se EL Ger Aaima Genin ee ho disposes of this ES 
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some of the t} "S that eme č from these works which seem 
particularly Significant to 2irection of "neo-marxism" in 
general, and forward a few sentative criticisms on the way 
forward. 


One of the paradoxes of the "neo-marxist" revival has been 
the rather Strained relation ip it has established with 
Marx's own work. It is well <nown that Marx's writings on 
the non-European world, 2-though Slight and often 
journalistic in Style, were ; complimentary; in fact, he 
is best remembered on this queszion by the rather Provocative 
throw-away lines and analoz:ss which made Such lively 
reading. We have, for instance, his rather open disgust for 
the Stultifying effects of vi life, his analogy between 
the political consciousness Peasants and a Sack of 
Potatoes, and the apparent ism whereby colonialism 
waS Seen as a progressive f destroying the Stagnanoy 
of the Asiatic mode of produc: by introducing an external 
aynamisi into the growth of forces of Production.10 In 
all of these arguments, Mars» : quite demonstrably following 
in the footsteps of the e: Shed Prejudices of European 
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had the effect of reconstituting the world capitalist system 
on a higher basis; thus it marked off a new period in the 
history of the system as a whole. Capital exports had the 
consequence of making the costs of production in different 
social formations common knowledge. Earlier forms of, 
expansionism and long-distance trade provided no benchmark” 
for the comparison of prices of production across national 
boundaries, and exploitation was founded only on the: 
differential subjective valuation of the worth ofi 
commodities. But once capital from the centre, partaking in 
the generalized equalization of profit rates, was located in 
the periphery, exploitation of the periphery took the form of 
unequal exchange because wage differentials between centre 
and periphery outstripped the respective productivity 


differentials.  .ne exploitation of the periphery became more 
systematic in form. 

The periodization makes good sense. But re, iless of 
whether one agrees with it or not, Amin :nould be 
congratulated for encouraging "neo-marxists" to think about 
the differen: rorms taken by the world capitalist system, and 


the different functions performed by the periphery at 
different points in time. The truth of the matter is that: 
Structural  "neo-marxists" have tended to see the world 
Capitalist system in a highly aggregative manner; Frank, for 
instance, invited us to stress the continuities of the system 
as a whole over the particularities of any given 
situation.l! This exaggerated sense of permanence and 
constancy across time and space reflects the time-honoured 
problem that the structural method has had with systemic 
change - a luxury that can no longer be afforded in an age 
when the extent of differentiation within the periphery is 
proceeding at a rapid rate and the system is in the throes of 
reorganization. Phenomena such as OPEC, the de-domiciling of 
capital, the continuing political unity of the "Third World" 
and the onset of neo-mercantilist tendencies amongst OECD 
states can hardly begin to be understood using such 
undifferentiated concepts. 

Amin's interpretation of Lenin will also prove 
provocative. He is strongly oppos: ! to the 
underconsumptionist interpretation of Lenin and the rather 
Stalinist conception of "necessity" which accompanies it. 
The export of capital is not pre-ordained; it is as much a 
Product of the class Struggle and the rise of labour 
aristocracies as it is of economic "laws".15 Amin always 
employs the idea of a "law" very flexibly. So, for instance, 
while he argues that there is an inherent contradiction 
between the capacity to produce and the capacity to consume 
within the capitalist mode of production, that contradiction 
never comes to fruition in a generalized crisis.l6 
Luxemburg is reproached for failing to see the active role 
Played by credit in expanded reproduction of the capitalist. 
mode. The "solutions" are dictated by the structure of the - 
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elcomed. 


‘CHARACTERIZING THE SYSTEM: UNEQUAL EXCHANGE 


the whole of the liberal disicipline of development 
ninist" - that is, it is erected upon the 
ional economy takes precedence over 
latter is merely a 
n the former. It might well be added that when 
ESO See see breaks with this image, as both 
litical and economic analysis have tended to do in reaction 
ES d the MNC's, it tends to the opposite extreme of 
a gore eo homogeneity of the globe with "cobweb models" 
ae a puse dependences "Neo-marxism" has always 
ct aaa NR ME VE niche for itself by accepting the 
S EH Nis 3 S over the parts and by distinguishing 
etit M Sonus and the periphery of tne uae ek 
whereas structural "neo-marxists" merely as res ies nis 
organic analogy, Amin tries very hard to pin do: : EE SE 
which makes it a living reality. It is a - NE 
of his structuralist proclivities that he rus 
concept of value to identify the basis of the rae oe fa. Ae 
Amin's position on this matter finds tees e HE x 
expression in his above-mentioned essay arm 
Debate", where it is cease eh CM Her. mcs 
critique of Emmanuel and Bettelheim's con! ie u POP S 
theory of unequal exhchange. The crucia Bo Pais 
concerns the scope and function of the Mud. E m 
Marxist theory, and the manner in which calcu a [io Ra 
can be harmonized with historical rS. rr ad S 
Amin finds little sustenance in the i sco E 
neo-classical economics; the idea of va ue PURGE T 
classical economics becomes totally subd 7 ms 
tautological under this influence, making eer y ss 
national boundaries meaningless and an m S me 
qualities to the international economy by a nie mé 
outdated Ricardian assumptions of mobile ME T ue 
capital. Furthermore, neo-classicism TM. dire 
consumer preferences which necessarily exant S a m 
commodities and posit a supra-human DRAN aon 
which can in no way be reconciled with i Pina pE 
conditions of production. The result xci psyc 3 S n 
wild; economics is transformed into the ideology o 


onies". ; 
ER or ree debatel7 on the other hand, is 


economics is "pre-Le 


2 enscted upon Ricardian theory and therefore avoids some if 


these neo-classical pitfalls. The theory of 
by Emmanuel inverts  Ricardo's 
that the conditions of mobile 


not all of : 
unequal exchange advance 
assumptions on the grounds 
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capital and immobile labour are more realistic in the present 
age. It can then be shown that exchanges between centre and 


Periphery necessarily involve the systematic transfer of 
value for the low-wage levels could be treated aa an 
"independent variable" in the system, determined `y 


historical and moral elements within each national ccona. 
For this, he has been compared with the Keynesian 
position.18 Bettelheim refused to accept that wages vould 
depend on the Productivity of labour; this situated WBS 
critique back within the inescapable circuit et 
interdependencies which enmesh marginalist formulations. 

For Amin, there is a serious trade-off involved in this 
debate between historical materialism and an objective thes 
of value, with Marxist theory as the two-time 
Emmanuel's; "methodological pluralism" in his treatment of 
wage determinations has the undesirable effect of driv a 
wedge bet: en production and exchange to the detrimer! of 
nistorica saterialism, wi ile Bettelheim's linkage of sage 
levels to national productivities makes it difficui: 
conceive of the reality of imperialism through an Objects 
theory of value. This is a trade-off he seeks to des 
Emmanuel is praised for his inversion of Rica 
assumptions; Amin sees this as establishing the co 
abstract characterization of the imperialist system in 
pre-eminence of international (or world) values.l9 in: 
accurately captures the reality that commodity productio» in 
the imperialist epoch is international rather than national, 
that the capitalist mode of production is dominant at doth 
the centre and the periphery of the System. And, as we have 
already seen, he treats the question of wage levels in the 
process of expanded reproduction as a resultant of the 
specific form of the class Struggle, with dynamic equilibrium 
always possible. 

The implications of this very recent interpretation are 
quite fascinating. Firstly, the pre-eminence of world values 
re-establishes exchange-value as the dominant value form over 
use-value. From this it follows that the Products entering 
into international trade do not do so on the basis of 
irreducible use-values. So, for instance, Peripheral ex 


Taser. 


such . tea and coffee enter world trade not because 
cannot be grown elsewhere. Even in cases like 
substitutes exist for these "specific Products"; the "ic 


that they are produced in the periphery and enter into nonid 
trade indicates that, under the dominant price structure of 
the age, these goods maximize the rate of Surplus value at 
that point in time.20 To argue that tea and coffee ire 
traded because they can only be grown in the Periphery is to 
admit that use-value Predominates over exchange-value, which 
in turn is restatement of the theory of consumer Sovereisnty 
in a disguised form. Yet this is precisely what Amin does at 


times argue. In Unequal Development we are told that: 
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- 15 per cent of exports from rs #rigræry came from 
modern enterprises with a very hi& >squer:yity, and the 
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j far-reaching. 
COS puer distinction set up “in iz ne light of 
those early arguments is that betwee: = nitis+ accumulation 
and expanded reproduction. He content cat urecual E 
is a modern form of primitive accum..:  p-2:--.iced ie : 
centre against the periphery. He : pts 4 show a 


assuming equal productivities eme 4 dietaren ns 
between centre and periphery, the $2 ‘ition 2! pent pon 
exports (in 1966) coming from mode nstriss u po 
$34 billion if they were produced a: i= antr [ e Eee s 
even more blatant when exports comin E "oaaveard Se E 
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ivi differentials. SC tes zat 

PT A a expended on such #*:#, youl: “well to Ss 
billion they were produced at tn- .- pa, - the overa 

picture is that the centre "saves" 2: viltis- through ‘he 
operation of unequal exchange - a Ss :> mics, -runs close to 


phery. The 
:t, but these 
in unequal 


20$ of the value of the product 2 
"gains" to the centre are only 1.5% 
accrue mainly to the MNC's who dir-:-. 
exchange.?? , 

The magnitude of such figures is 
heated debate.23 Yet what remain, #+ important is the 
methodology used to derive ther lome real problems 
arise when employing the equation the -ransformation 
problem in this way. For these = aa, in assuming the 
equalization of profit rates, a niicitiy assuming E 
System of competitive capitalism. «1sump* zon canno ci e 
made under monopoly conditions, as s. admita. Mone poles 
appropriate a disproportionately -- - hare of the tota 


sady tne subject of a 


part of surplus value through their rical nexus with E 
state, so "draining" the Suri.— yalue ere: 
competitively amongst small proûdu--- And “nis inflate 
Share is in turn distributed among: vidual monopolies in 
proportion to their political p2-- low $2 is totally 
unrealistic to see world trade mpetiz:ve; it more 


lies, for even the 


ima! ^ trade betwees 
Closely approxima STU OM E 


iginating from the peasar i 
E arent Eos are channe arough state trading 
Monopolies on their way to world #-°.-. Unequal exchange, 
aS calculated by Amin, would seen .. . a pare case. The 
distribution of surplus value betw ‘à ang UDC's in the 
act of international trade would sez lopen primarily on 
Political power. Of course the Dt. …,4, had zore of this, 
but as to how we might quantify ti- -—|ts derived from it 


‘eludes me. 


Although these attempts at measuring the extent of 
exploitation are fraught with hazards, his conceptual 
distinction between primitive accumulation and expanded 
reproduction is useful. It suggests that although the 
functions of the periphery for the centre may be profitable, 
they are rot 'necessary' to the Sustenance of the centre 
because they do not directly enter into expanded 
reproduction. This seems to accord with our Present age, 
when serious thought can be given to the possibilities of 
substituting for such fundamental Products as Middle Eastern 
oil. His point - that new "solutions" to the contradictions 
of expanded reproduction can always be found - needs to be 
heeded, and the class consequences of these "solutions" 
thought out. And the sorts of debates which characterized 
radical circles in the Vietnam  period?5 need to be 
reformulated in the light of these concepts. 


PERIPHERAL CAPITALISM AND DECAY 


In the social formations of tte centre, the dominant 
capitalist mode of production 3 expressed in the 
articulation of the capital goods and consumer goods sector. 
This mechanism of expanded reproduction underwrites the 
autocentric characteristics of central capitalism. According 
to Amin, Capitalism at the centre tends to become the 
exclusive as well as the dominant mode of Production; it 
dissolves all lesser modes into their constituent parts and 
incorporates these elements into the Process of expanded 
reproduction. Hence the social formations of central 
capitalism converge around the model of the pure capitalist 
mode. Class divisions are simplified to bourgeois and 
proletariat, despite the multiplication of secondary 
political and ideological Stratifications.26 

But although the Capitalist mode of Production is 
Similarly dominant at the Periphery, this dominance assumes a 
crucially different form. Although this dominant mode 
destroys the autonomy of Precapitalist modes Which it 
encounters there, Amin argues (following Bettelheim) that it 
does not disintegrate these modes into their basic 


components. Instead the Contradictory effects of 
dissolution/conservation come into play, with the result that 
the tendency to exclusivity of the Capitalist + Je at the 


centre is never realized. The linkage between capital and 
consumer goods sectors which is at the heart of expanded 
reproduction in the central formations is never effected in 
the periphery. Instead it is the export sector which becomes 
tied to the tertiary sector and defines the basic tendencies 
of the peripheral social formations, expressed in the 
"disarticulation" of the economy .27 So while the 
pre-eminence of world values expresses abstractly the unity 
of the system as a whole under the dominance of the 
capitalist mode of production, this unity does not imply the 
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zenei trary, the stark 
eneity of the parts. On the con 
erase between centre and periphery is the final disproof 
on evolutionary theories of "economic" development and 


* enation-building". 


The origins of these structural differences may generally 
be found in the manner in which the periphery was brought 
into:the ambit of the world system. The most common method 
was through the mechanism of trade, accompanied by the 
application of force. Trade gave to the peripheral economies 
their external orientation, and created aM local class 
structure compatible with this outlook. The prime element of 
this class structure is the absence of any genuine national 
bourgeoisie; even contemporary policies . of 
5stitution express in a new form the extraversion of 


import- : 
the peripneral economy. This absence is due to the manner in 
which- external trade broke up the natur? articulation of 
petty producers and agriculturalists in th: re-colonial era; 


trade led to the decimation (either through technological or 
political superiority) of petty commodity production in order 
tha: .arkets for metropolitan products could be secured. In 
the social formations of central capitalism there was no 
directly comparable process to this. There, the "freeing of 
the serfs" led to their absorption into the young 
manufacturing sector. But in the periphery, former artisans 
were forced back on to the land or harnessed as a labour 
force for the extraction of minerals in which the periphery 
may have enjoyed a natural advantage. The excnavensYonMoQ 
the economy was reinforcing the tendency towards agrarian 
crisis, and cementing the parameters of a dependent class 
Structure at the same time. 

As in the case of the social formations of central 
capitalism, peripheral social formations do converge around a 
&eneral model which is nonetheless quite distinct from that 
of the centre. This model has four main characteristics; the 
dominance of agrarian capital in any truly national class 
formation, the complementary role fulfilled by local merchant 
capital to foreign interests, the pronounced growth. of 
bureaucracy which dominates "civil Society" up to the limit 
of state capitalism, and the ris: » levels of social 
inequality and active "proletarianization".2 But there 
are neither economic laws nor bourgeois class formations 
which challenge the dependent status of the peripheral Social 
formation or the rules of profitability which daily reconfirm 


that dependence. Growth is spasmodic and confined in its 
extent - a succession of "miracles" that lead nowhere in an 
economy that is never internally integrated. The foreign 


exchange constraint is ever-present as a bottleneck, while 
the state moves from one fiscal crisis to another as 
bureaucratic growth, state subsidies and personal emmoluments 
eat into its limited portion of the surplus. The forms of 
dependence do vary, but the fact of dependence is never 


challenged, 


— 


mee 


PRIE 


The last characteristic of peripheral social formations - 
the rising levels of "proletarianization" - is a contentious 
point, the site of one of the most heated debates in 
"neo-marxist" work. The debate here is an old one, 29 
resurrected in the contemporary period by Laclau's critique 
of Frank.30 Stripped to its essentials, the debate runs as 
follows. For Marx, the proletariat was defined by its 
"double freedom"; i.e. it is both freed from servile 
Obligations and able to sell its labour power freely on the 
market, and it is free also in the sense of being 
unencumbered by possession of the means of production. A 
strict application of this definition to the conditions of 
peripheral social formations reveals that very little labour 
is free in both of thes» senses and that the proletariat, so 
defined, probably am :s to no more than 3-44 of the 
workforce. One also sees some Strange counter-intuitive 
phenomena at work; for instance, an archetypal ‘capital. 
venture’, such as the Green Revolution in India, “enerated u: 
increase in the level of semi-feudal "bonded" labour rather 


than free labour. ‘once the proletariat is defined by 
reference to the imn. ::ate relation of production into whict 
it enters, the conclusion is inescapable - that the 


proletariat is politically insignificant in the periphery, 
and that the present political task for socialist Strategy 
does not consist of the over-throw of capitalism so much as 
its development. 

Frank's arguments on this point were that the apparently 
Semi-feudal producer in the periphery nonetheless produces 
for a world market and that it is the loss of autonomy which 
constitutes the essence of the Proletariat. More recently, 
authors such as Wallerstein have redecorated these structural 
arguments without reformulating the terms of reference of the 
debate.31 ^ Amin's contribution flows out of his abstract 
characterization of the system of world capitalism as a unity 
marked by the pre-eminence of world values, the dominance of 
the capitalist mode of Production, and the all-pervasiveness 
of unequal exchange. In other words, under the process of 
the formation of the imperialist epoch, pre-capitalist modes 
of production have been 


"...reduced ....to a Simple form, a "shell" whose content 
has become a relation of the Sale of labour 
power... (producers at the periphery)...are mostly 
proletarianized and sellers (although indirectly) of 
their labour power", 32 


So it is "the Separation of the producer from the means of 
production"33 which is at the essence of the process of 
proletarianization. This may satisfy some as an improvement 
on the status quo insofar as Amin is clearly tring to retain 
the conclusions of Frank while basing his analysis at the 
level of productive relations, but my Preference would still 
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lie with a more disaggregated mode of class identification. 
Amin proposed that we employ a "model of decadence" to 
explain the transition of the system as a whole in the 
direction of socialism. He argues that 
"Jsewhen a System is outgrown and superseded, this 
process takes place, not in «he first place, starting 
from the centre, but from its periphery..."34 


Such a model of "decay from the periphery" applies not only 
to the transition to socialism but also helps explain the 
birth of capitalism, as a Peripheral, or marginal, case of 
the more general tributary mode of production, which this 
peripheral condition defined by the acute degradation of the 
community to the point where it loses dominium eminens of the 
land. This specific "backwardness" of feudal Europe in 
relation to the Chinese and Arabian centre of civilization 
found expression in the absence of a Strong and centralized 
authority over the peasants. Commercial activity was more 
independent, the flight from localized tyranny was more 
likely to succeed, and hence the formation of the elements «^ 
the capitalist mode of production was more easily effect. 
By contrast, at the "centres" of the tributary mode 
feudalization was seen by the peasants as a regression, and 
peasant revolts led to the restoration of centralized state 
control. 35 

These are interesting and novel thoughts that should be 
well received. But in the Present political climate, Amin's 
brief analysis of the strategy of the Cambodian revolution is 
sure to attract a disproportionate share of attention. 36 
He argues that differentiation within the Cambodian peasantry 
waS marginal, and that this degree of differentiation has 
been exaggerated by sociologists unable to distinguish the 
extraction of a surplus from the relations of social 
domination. This relative lack of class formation set 
Cambodia apart from the more typical and "central" tributary 
made as found in both China and Vietnam. Imperialist forces 
were faced with a dilemma in such Situations, in that 
Potential collaborators within the countryside are 
numerically and Strategically weak. They could either 
9Xpropriate peasant lands, turn them over to white settlers, 
and proceed to exploit the peasants as a pool of labour or as 
Specialized producers by the. use of taxes and monopolistie 
control of peasant output. But, Amin argues, the principal 
Contradiction in such Situations remains external to peasant 
Society and symbolized in the opposition between the town and 
the whole of the peasantry. Consequently the correct 
revolutionary strategy does not follow the Chinese pattern of 
"the rich peasant line" but seeks to unite the peasants 
against the domination of the town and capital, The 
ideological leadership of the working class is essential to 
the success of this Strategy because it converts the 
traditional peasant uprising into a stage in the socialist 
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transformation of the world system. Such an alliance also 
weakens the enemy by dividing it, while preserving the real 
basis of unity amongst the peasantry. Amin concludes that 
this strategy and these conditions are rather typical of 
Africa, whereas the fully developed tributary mode of 
production is somewhat more confined to China and Egypt. 

Larger questions remain, however, about the project which 
Amin is engaged in. He pushes the entente cordiale between 
Marxist concepts and dependency theory which is passed off as 
"neo-marxism" to its limit. The systematic basis of this 
synthesis ultimately tells against it when faced with 
political analysis of contemporary situations such as those 
in Cambodia and Iran. For there we need concepts which can 
inform revolutionary strategy with more precise information 
than the generalized signal that the periphery is ripe for 
revolt. This may b: ue - although the unexpected stability 
of the AïsAN state: .n the years fter the Guam doctrine 
might lead to doubts - but it is clearly evident that we need 
better indicators of the quality of the revolutions which do 
not occur. And it may be questioned whether this 
"neo-marxist" approach can help in tnis task more 
satisfactorily than any well-informed political analysis. 
Amin does disaggregate the "lumpen-concepts" of early 
structural "neo-marxism" to a significant extent, and even 
attempts the introduction of some structuralist principles. 
But it might still be argued that the organicist radicalism 
which is built into the notion of the world capitalist system 
makes these attempts insufficient to handle the ultimate 
problem of structural thought - the analysis of the sources 
and directions of cnange. 
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Chapter 6 


CLASS: ANALYSIS VERSUS WORLD SYSTEMS: CRITIQUE OF SAMIR 


AMIN'S TYPOLOGY OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT . 


Sheila Smith 


INTRODUCTION 


Despite the heterogeneity of analytical approaches which are 
included in the terr "dependency theory" (see Palma, 1978), 


it is possible to .stil some commonly held contentions, 
including the following: 
(i) the world system is such that the development of 


part of the system occurs at the expense of other 
parts. The mechanisms by which this occurs 
include trade and unequal exchange, the transfer 
of surplus to central/metropolitan countries by 
multinational corporations, and the transfer of 

* technology under restrictive conditions which 
prevent its diffusion in underdeveloped countries 
(LDCs) and benefit its owners in developed 
capitalist countries (DCCs); 

(ii) underdevelopment is not simply non-development 
but is a unique type of socio-economic struct 
brought about by the integration of LDCs into/the 
world capitalist system; 

(iii) dependent countries lack the capacit for 
autonomous, self-sustained growth, and can/ expand 
only as a result of the growth of DCCs 

These contentions can be summarized by the f lowing 

quotation from Amin: "The accentuation of the features of 
under-development in proportion as (sic) the economic growth 


of the periphery - in other words, the development of 
under-development - necessarily results in the blocking of 
growth, in other words, the impossibility - whatever the 
level of production per capita that may be attained - of 


going over to autonomous and self-sustained growth, to 
development in the true sense" (Amin, 1974, p.393). 

There are some excellent general critiques of dependency 
theory, including Warren (1980), Leys. (1977, 1978) and Palma 
(1978). I will attempt to summarize these criticisms 
briefly, before presenting the main part of this paper, which 
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is a more detailed critique of the views of Samir Amin. 


‘Warren argues that dependency LEON is NS DE 
sense that dependency is given, “nus "the A re Reuse y 
paradigm on which the entire theoretical structure r 3 A 
remains largely unexamined. Tae shifting rd PAN 
distribution of world economie pow*r (in p M dc 
is simply assumed to unfold under ‘he aus x Pau 
(1980, p.163). This means that  Proponen me ju p ; 
ignore the considerable bargaini cg PORC o 1 na SUN 
States vis-a-vis multinationals. Imperialism is assume 
be a "monolithic structure"; imper AS is generally equated 
with the world market, thus "the GRR RENE oe any 
non-dependent capitalist Third Wor. 4 DROERSSS excluded by 
definition (1980, p.165). Fir-elly, dependency theory 


assumes: (a) that there is a la-*nt, suppr 'd historical 


alternative to the development tr+! actually '* place; (b) 


that the failure of this alterna*.ve to materialize was the 


result primarily of external im “en = even SR quens 
through internal social forces - z not of Sus choice of Er 
internal directing groups; (c) tryst the latent (suppressed) 
alte: tive would have been mores  autonor and therefore 
woulu have ‘achieved more rapi? development (pp.166-7, 


Warren z^79?S on to illustrate his 
andicators of 'dependency' 
economic relations 


emphasis in original). 
contention that all the normal t 
non-subor 2inate 


point to increasingly ; 
between poor and rich countries, as regards trade 
diversification, control of foreign investment structural 


change and balance of payments accounts. . 
In response to Warren's empirical evidence, proponents of 


dependency theory might counter wl*h two arguments: 


(a) Warren is equating growth and development, which is not 
legitimate. As shown in ‘ne Amin quotation above, 
economic growth at the periphery is compatible with the 
development of under-development. : 

(b) Many of the rapidly growing LVCs are exceptions and their 


experience is not generalizable for the periphery as a 


whole. 


Neither of these arguments i: Sustainable. The first is 
Sometimes based on a moralistic «expectation that capitalism 
ought to be nice. The existence or otherwise of capitalist 
development nec: ' to be grounded on Something stronger than 
its niceness and nastiness. Alternatively the first argument 
iS basea on the view that capital!St growth at the periphery 
is 'distorted', which implies some 'correct', standard type 
of capitalist growth. (For more details, See Smith, 1980, 
pp.i4-15). Tne second argument is an illustration of the 
circularity of dependency theory - all LDCs are dependent, 
except when they're not. Furthermore, aS ler argues, 
Britain was an exceptional case, and, summarising his views, 
he states that "The debate about dependency and 


Th. 


B 


under-development has not shown either that capitalist 
development cannot occur at the periphery or that it is 
eventually bound to. What it demonstrates is, rather, the 
need: to study and theorise the conditions under which some 
*eeripheral countries have, and others have not, experienced 
significant measures of growth" (Leys, 1978,p.245), 

This brief resume of some criticisms made of dependency 
theory in general is clearly inadequate to dispose of it. I 
shall therefore proceed by attempting a more detailed 
discussion of one theorist - Samir Amin. This discussion is 
an extension of a previous article (Smith, 1980), which was 
based on three works: Accumulation on a World Scale (1974), 
Unequal Development (1976) and  Imperalism and Unequal 
Development (1977); the present discussion includes two later 
works: The Law of Value and Historical Materialism (1978), 
and Class and Nation, Historically and in the Current Crisis, 
(1980). 

The res of tre paper ic organised as follows. After a 
brief summary of ämin's ar ¿lysis of world Capitalism, the 
critique of Amin :3 in three Parts: first, a discussion of 
the ways in whic, Amin attempts to immunize himself from 
criticisms; secons;y, some general criticisms: thirdly, a 

discussion of tre spurious nature of  Amin's claims to 
Scientific” objec. ivity', and finally, à discussion of the 


political implications of s S 


SUMMARY OF AMIN'S NALYSIS OF WORLD CAPITALISM 


According to Amin, it is necessary to analyse capitalism at a 
world level in terms of two categories, centre and 
periphery. The basic difference between centre and periphery 
is that capitalis: relations in the centre developed as a 
result of interna} processes, whereas capitalist relations in 
the periphery were introduced from the outside. Thus central 
economies are aut-rentric: autocentric capitalist growth is 
Characterized by ‘ne balanced internal relationship between 
the sector Produ-ing mass consumer goods and the sector 
Producing capital zoods. In contrast, peripheral economies 
are "subject to tre logic of accumulation in the centres that 
dominate! them" (:980,p.133). The form of domination has 
Change“ with tie political independence of peripheral 
nations, from sirect colonial rule to technological 
dependence, domin -ion by multinational companies, etc., but 
this has been assooiated with a deepening, not a lessening, 
of underdevelopmer:: . 

In peripherai sconomies, low wages, modern technology and 
hence high labour oroductivity provide the basis for unequal 
exchange and hence for super-exploitation: "all plans for a 
dependent developtent policy worked out in constant prices 
lead to a blocki:g by a double deficit, in the external 
balance and in the public finances; all plans for such a 
Policy worked out ex post, at current prices (relative prices 
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of imports and exports) lead to this same blocking curring 
even sooner. There is only one explanation for this. namely, 
that the price structures are distorted (through tre effect 
of combined class Struggles on the world Scale) s» as to 
aggravate exploitation in the periphery" (1978. p.63). 
Unequal exploitation and unequal exchange dictate i--quality 
in the international division of labour, and lead to a 
‘distorted’ structure of demand at the periphery, s:nce the 
domestic market for mass consumer goods is restricte by the 
low level of wages, and since demand is domi-ated by 
"parasitic classes' demand for luxury goods. This 
‘distorted’ structure of demand has effects, bot- on the 
Structure of domestic production and on the compos:tion of 


impor: Peripheral economies are Subject to a ‘vicious 
circl: of development: "in order to reproduce :ts own 
conditions of existence, the peripheral formation wast still 
contain precapitalist modes of product: or else produce 
non-capitalist modes which, t+ ing domir. ved, provide à 


capitalist mode with its cheap labour" (1977, p.218). 

“in rules out completely the possioility of 'proper' 
Capitalist development at the periphery: "in the irserialist 
period...the door to the establishment of new capitalist 
centres is henceforth closed, while the era of the stages of 
the socialist revolution is opened (1980, p.124), and 
"complete, autonomous capitalism is impossible in the 
periphery. The socialist break is objectively necessary 
there" (1980, p.131). In order for the productive forces in 
the periphery to develop the imperialist System must be 
broken up, since "the contemporary imperialist system is a 
system of centralization of the surplus on the world 
scale...characterized by the acceleration of accumulation and 
by the development of the Productive forces in the centre of 
the system, while in the Periphery these latter are held back 
and deformed" (1980, p.252). 

‘There are four important political conclusions to be 
drawn from Amin's analysis: 

l. Peripheral economies have no freedom of Manoeuvre in 
relation to world capitalism. 

2. Only a radical and Complete teak with the world 
capitalist system will Provide the conditions necessary 
for "genuine! development. 

3. The working class in countries of the centre benefits 
from the exploitation of the periphery: this Provides the 
objective explanation for the Pro-imperialist political 
and ideological characteristic of the workers' movement 
in the centre. 

4. The Principal contradiction in the world is between the 
Peoples of the Periphery and imperialist Capital. Hence, 
"In the periphery, the socialist transition is not 
distinct from national liberation. It has become clear 
that the latter is impossible under local bourgeois 
leadership and thus becomes a democratic Stage in the 
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“process of the uninterrupted revolution by stages led by 
the peasant and worker masses" (1980, p.252), 


, 


CRETIQUE OF SAMIR AMIN 


(A) Amin's Sel--Immunisation from Criticism 

Criticizing Amin is difficult, and potentially hazardous, for 
several reasons. First, Amin's analysis is concerned with 
'essences', thus any critique based upon actual events can be 
countered by accusations of superficiality and of concern 
only with 'appearances'. Secondly, Amin proceeds by a mode 
of argument which I have described as "assertion plus threat" 


(Smith, 1980, p.13), i.e., an assertion is followed by a 


'threat' or an insult applied to anyone who might disagree. 
This mode of argument is often combined in Amin's work by an 
attempt to proclaim himself the ‘true! intellectual 
descendant of Marx, the 'Marxist of them all'. One example 
is the following: "It is worth noting that the concepts of 
centre and periphery, basic to my analysis, but rejected by 
all pro-imperialist currents within Merxism, were introduced 


by Lenin in direct relation to S analysis of the 
imperialist system" (Amin, 1980, p.l3c). A further example 
is: "West-centredness systematically distorts Marxism. 


Through dogmatic rigidity, it has virtually turned an 
instrument of revolutionary action into an academic 
discipline. The debate over unequal exchange has convinced 
me that insistence on the "pre-eminence of production over 
circulation’ is nothing but an ideological excuse" (Ibid, 
p.204). ° Finally, "in the periphery the absolute 


‘Pauperization of the producers exploited by capital has 


revealed itself in all its brutal reality. But it is there, 
precisely, that the pro-imperalist tendency among Marxists 
pulls up short, for it,is from that point onward that Marxism 
becomes subversive. ..The consequences that follow from this 
contradiction constitute the real problems - which are of no 
interest to dogmatic professional Marxism or, for that 
matter, to revisionist and crypto-revisionist labour 
movements" (Amin, 1978, pp.34-35). At the risk of being 
labelled a revisionist or a pro-imperalist Marxist, or even 
not a proper Marxist at all, I should like to argue that 
assertions plus threats or insults are not an adequate 
Substitute for a serious critique of other person: " trguments. 
The final, and most unacceptable, reas: for the 
difficulty of criticizing Amin, is that the pro-imperalist 
degeneration of Marxism in the centre is objectively given. 
This is most clearly argued in Amin 1978, for example: "The 
objective basis of the pro-imperalist tendency among Marxists 
is constituted by the fact of imperialism itself and its 
implication: the hegemony of the social democratie and 
revisionist ideologies among the working classes at the 
Centre of the system. On the theoretical plane, this 
tendency finds expression in the tirelessly renewed striving 
to eliminate the question of the collective, worldwide 
TT. 
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genesis of surplus value and its distribution" (Amin, 1978, 
p-116). "Of course the revolutionary credential of the 
intelligentsia, which at the centre is in the service of 
capital, is here, in the periphery, in the camp of 
revolution" (Ibid, p.125). This means that a correct 
analysis of the world, or any part of it, can only be 
generated at the periphery, and thus intellectual work in 
countries of the centre must be automatically dismissed: "As 
for the trends of that famous 'Western Marxism'...they are 
all linked with trends in bourgeois, and therefore 
pre-Marxist philosophy: Consequently, even when they ask the 
right questions, the are incapable of answerin these 
questions because their society is not ready for the 
answers. Refusing to break with imperialism, they can be 
re-absorbed, especially through psychologism in one form or 
another (Freudo-Marxism, feminism, and so on)" (Ibid, p.125, 
my emphasis). 

Tnis form of argument is an extreme example of economic 
reductionism: by locating a person's class position, Amin is 
'reading off' their political and ideological stance, without 
even considering the content. Amin's argument is 50 
extremely dangerous, since it is teetering on the brink of 
racism, by claiming an intellectual privilege for his own 
ideas because they are generated within the periphery, and 
not because of their content, whilst dismissing any critique 
from the centre by labelling it 'pro-imperialist'. The 
status of arguments is therefore pre-determined, resulting 
from the location of their owners in centre or periphery. 

Despite the predetermined status of my ideas, generated 
as they are in a Western ivory tower, I wish to argue that 
all ideas and arguments should be examined on their merits, 
and not according to the status of their originator; and 
furthermore, that the political orientation of struggles and 
ideas cannot be 'read off' from the geographical location of 
those struggles. 


(B) Some General Criticisms 

4i) Amin, along with many other proponents of the dependency 
or under underdevelopment school, regards the periphery on 
the one hand, and the centre on the other, as 
undifferentiated blocs. There are many purposes, however, 
for which this view is both unhelpful and misleading. 
Significant differences among less developed countries can 
take political or economie forms; examples or the latter are 
differences between oil exporting economies, 
newly-industrialising countries, countries with a significant 
industrial sector based upon the domestic market, exporters 
of non-oil primary commodities, etc. It cannot be seriously 
sustained that all these groups of economies face a single, 
monolithic structure of imperialism, and that none of them 
have any freedom of manoeuvre in relation to imperialism. 
Examples of political differences include differences between 
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countries which are attempting to consteuct a socialist 
transition whilst remaining to some degree involved with the 
tinternational capitalist system', either through trade or 
foreign investment, such as Angola, Zimbabse, Nicaragua; and 
on the other hand, countries such as South Korea, Singapore, 
Nigeria, Hong Kong, Ivory Coast, which retain firmly within 
the capitalist political camp. To deny t^» significance of 
these latter differences involves denigrating the heroic 
struggles which tcok place, denying the isportant victories 
of political participation of the mass of the population as 
well as the economic changes resulting from liberation, and, 
further, involves an arrogant dismissal of the economic 
strategies formulated in those countries fr a transition to 
socialism. The latter is indeed an arrogar^e stemming from a 
presumed intellectual omnis ‘ence, generated, not in the 
centre, but in the periphery. 

Amin regards empirical evidence which runs counter to his 
view as superficial. Yet his methodology is suspect: how are 
his assertions to 5e = roved?  Amin's r«*^nodology proceeds 
as follows: there ar? ^ categories of ^ountry, A and B; 
countries in A have cnare «rristics X, Y sad Z; countries 1n 
B have characteristics 0, - and Q. Countries! membership of 
A and B determines all important features of those 
countries. If research uncovers the existence of X, Y and/or 
Z in countries in B or 0, P and/or Q in “mmtries in A, this 
research is either wrong, or superficial, or has failed to 
understand Marxism. This methodology is a recipe for 
tautology, rather than a procedure for analysing the world 
Some examples of evidence which would be Giamissed by Amin og 
means of this procedure are as follows: the development of 
multinational companies based in less “ayeloped countries 


such as Brazil, India and South Korea. fy June 1979, the 
cumulative total of foreign investment by South Korean 
companies has reacned US$134 million, involving 367 


projects. Around one-third of this had ‘mourred during the 
first 6 months of 1979 (Lueddel-Neurath, 1980 51); 
evidence of mass consumption of Hhazilian Der 
manufactured goods in Brazil, rather than their Gates 
exclusively by ‘parasitic classes’ (Walls 1977); and 
evidence of the increased production of capital, goods 1 LCS 
(Schiffer, 1981). Tne latter three exampioa are instances 
attempts to inquire into the actual nature of capitalist 
development in LDCs, and to that e€¢tent are, however 
dismissed by Amin as irrelevant before tne answers have been 
discovered. This research into the specilieity of particular 
economies is deemed unimportant by Amin. 


(4i¥ In presenting a criterion of capital!am in the centre as 
à 'standard' and capitalism in the periphery as 

distortion', Amin implies a strange ansessment of 26 
Process of capitalist development in thé pentre. He ar s 
that, because of domination by the centre, "the deverseaene 
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of under-Gersjopment is neither regular nor cumulative, in 
contrast tt -ne development of capitalism at the centre. On 
the contrary. it is jerky and made up of phases of extremely 
rapid grow, followed by sudden blockages" (1976, p.289). 
If Amin's ssw of ‘standard capitalism’ is one of regular, 
steady, ev progress, then all capitalisms of the centre are 
'distortec'. and the yardstick by which peripheral capitalism 
is judged .: an abstract, utopian one., 


(iii) Give tmin’s confidence of the correctness of his view 
in's 


of the wor.:, it is surprising to find major inconsistencies 
in it. le accumulation on a World Scale, Amin argues that 


"so long «1 an under-developed country continues to be 
integratec in the world market, it remains helpless ... ' 
possibili'.»; of local accumulation are nil" (1974, p.l 


However, .* Tne Law of Value and Historical Materialism, in a 
remarkabiy -ensible chapter on Mining kent, Amin argues that 
the forme.» of mining rent is conditioned by the emergence 
of a bourys;ie i: the periphery that mining rent is a result 
of attemp'; ny pe: pheral states to impose a real royalt; for 
access s ‘neir resources, and that " the transfer from 


centre tc seriphery which this rent constitutes should enable 
accelerate; accumulation to take place in the periphery ... 
The necessary condition for this accelerated accumulation is 
access to tne centre for the periphery's industrial exports" 
(1978, p.n). Thus, it seems, the periphery has room for 
manoeuvre, the possibility of local accumulation in the 
periphery ia not nil. Yet Amin still wants: it both ways: 
"The bourgeoisie of the periphery is (thus) a productive 
ae even though it is dependent and parasitic" (1978, 
p.78) v 


THE 'SCIkHT[FIC OBJECTIVITY' OF AMIN'S ANALYSIS 


One of tne central features of Amin's analysis is the 
argument ‘that the periphery is underdeveloped because of 
super-ex,Juitation, and that the resulting super-surplus is 
transferre to the centre: "contrary to the bourgeois theory 
of under jJevelopment, the periphery is not poor but 
impovertsied, because it is super-exploited" (1980, p.163); 
Several means are employed ,v Amin to establish that this 
Super-espiajtation is an jectively provable phenomenon: 
first, Awin's claim to be the true heir of Marx means that 
his application of historical materialism to the world 
capitalist! system is the only correct use of Marx's method, 


and that anyone who disagrees has failed to understand Marx; 
secondly, to provide an acceptable scientific proof, Amin 
attempts Lo quantify this super-surplus. In order to 
illustrate the basis on which his claim rests, I shall 
discuss the quantification of the super-surplus in detail. 
Table | is reproduced from Class and Nation (Amin, 1980, 
p.151). The first thing to note is that no source is given 
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for the numbers. The second remarkable feature is that the 
15 million unemployed persons, constituting 6 percent of the 
world's population, receive no income. The arbitrariness of 
fhe division of persons and income into classes hardly needs 
to be stated. However, after defining the class categories, 
Amin poses the following question: "Is it possible to use a 
table of the equivalents, expressed in incomes, of production 
within the capitalist system, to analyse the contradictions 
within this system ... and pinpoint the tendencies in the 
accumulation which they control?" (Ibid, p.156). The answer 
he provides is in three parts: 


1. a ‘vulgar economist' would regard the income of each 
class as a measure of its contribution to production, 
since  'vulgar economists! are concerned only with 
'appearances', i.e. prices. 


2. a 'vulgar Murxist' wou.d proceed thus: for group A, total 
value produced is $2,220 billion, the value of labour 
power $1,040 billion, surplus value $1,080 billion, and 
hence the rate of surplus value approximately 100 
percent. For group B, total value produced is $460 
billion, surplus labour ‘(income accruing to land 
proprietors) is $185 billion, thus the rate of surplus 
value is 185/275, or 67 per cent. So although workers in 
B are poorer than in A, they are less exploited. 
It should be noted that an extreme degree of 
vulgarity would be needed in order for a Marxist 
- to equate prices and values in this way. Indeed, 
Amin rejects the reasoning of his imaginary 
vulgar Marxist, on the grounds that the reasoning 
"derives from a systematic obfuscation of the 
fact of imperialism, expressing a bourgeois point 
of view within distorted Marxism, whether social 
democratic or revisionist" (Ibid, p.157). 


3. The only correct way of interpreting the table is by 


starting with "a comparative analysis of working 
conditions which «efine the comparative productives and 
the rates of «traction of surplus labour" (Ibid). 


Furthermore, the prices in the table are "distorted", due 
to "different conditions of the class struggle and the 
extraction of surplus labour" (Ibid, p.159). So to 
interpret the table correctly, one should reason as 
follows: 


"Suppose that the direct producers in the centre ... are 
€Xploited under technical conditions which maximise the 
Productivity of their labour in each of the branches of 
Production concerned: and take 100 as an index of this 
Productivity for each of these branches. The return to 
labour here is about $4,300 per worker and the value created 
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about $8,700, the rate of surplus value being about 100 per exploitation of the centre (100 percent) paid a CS x 50 x 

cent" (Ibid). Note that Amin follows his imaginary vulgar .$8,700 or $220 billion. If the value SH use sopia i 
Marxist here by directly equating prices and values in the production in the periphery given empirica--f: Sd in going Uu 
centre. Not so in the periphery, however. In industry in prices, is less than this, it is BEES À E TEMO of 

tne periphery Amin assumes that the index of comparative exploitation of the workers is much higher :^àn in *e centre 
productivity is 50. Taking this productivity difference into (their salaries ar-: not even half of those -3 Ne tarp but 
account, "the value produced by ... 50 million workers (in are seven times less), and because tpe DeSU PT extra 
industry in the periphery) at the average rate of surplus labour is not necessarily made uP for the -olume of 


profits that would presuppose a considerasir higher rate than 


Table 1 in the centre. As a result, effective scices Cffer from 
World Income Distribution by Class (1975) rices of production" (Ibid, p.160, my empnisis)- 
The purpose of this exercise can nov 5e revaled: the 


More recs ctm VS d difference between the "apparent" output sf the p-*ohery of 
A. Centres TG E sir svi oce a 2 $460 billion and the value of output ae: CAMES 
Peasantry: 35 3 4,300 150 6 "effective" prices of $750 billion > st $25 billion; 
Working class this sum is transferred to the by tans of a 
“inferior category 50 1 3,00. 150 6 tdisterted' price structure, where s tn ncome of 
Ee Ed E e 4:09 2S i both workers and capitalists. In cas? credul:. is being 


Proletarianized petty "This tatistical 


hourgcoisic 110 8 5,200 570 21 stretched at this point, Amin states 
MIBBBCUE illustration of the nature of the impe 
e 5 : Pot i 2 arbitrary. On the contrary, tne. 
TOTAL of A 370 27 6,000 2,210 83 hypotheses are conservative and tence i ; 
ipheri magnitude of the surplus labour extracte: -1 the »-iphery of 
PAPERS the system" (Ibid, p.161). 
panno i x lish i i p nis mySirious $300 
poor and exploited 600 “u 200 120 4 To establish the destination 9o: E 
miadi 3 130 n 400 60 2 billion, Amin states that: "The volume of Surius labour 
COs aa a 2 1 Lon 5 1 extracted from the workers, employees ree ee of the 
Proletarianized periphery is obviously much too great =x = eiieve that 
petty bourgeoisie 80 6 800 65 2 it is retained completel exploitin: slasses in 
Buddies ano the form of rent and profit. The lo: incu» of these 
Mesue ase 2 à $n d ae exploiting classes ($185 billion) is, > fact, as than the 
TOTAL of B_ 1,000 0 460 460 7 extra surplus labour extracted ($300 ion)" p.162, my 
GRAND TOTAL 1.370 100 1,950 2,680 100 emphasis). There are two points to no? aere. “irst, Amin 
1 ics i ; clearly regards himself and his ‘beliefs’ aS aūzpate judges 
Discrepancies in percentages result from rounding. of his own assertions. Secondly, estat ishes his 


Source: Amin, 1980, p.151 Y ^ 5 
i de pis $1c sillion is 
eciye! prices, 


is “he largest 


assertion by comparing apples and peers: 
in 'apparent' prices, the $300 billion 
so it is difficult to tell which © 


Amin's calculations for all sectors can be summarized in Table 2: 


; UE without using a long piece of € o hueyer, Amin 
^ LI c a supports his assertion further by the Ow rn rgunent fe 
; poen Veios Total ... this surplus labour were retainec >} 72e 1021 exploiting 
Inde: Num we DE = B EE “a à 
Sec [n Marais Seem E classes, we would see a prodigious zev* A api talisn) 
$ pus D aoe" Lee) which could then resolve the proie et aayi + pment 
Aer) PRIS ane 39 Somn 525700 3220bn $165bn (p.162-3). This possibility bas, non". alréas seen ruled 
ctty Bourgeois 30 80mn $8,700 $210bn $ 65bn ti Res 
Agri 1 out completely, by the assertion quo--~ © i 
ns j^ Si EXT ee tee The final conclusion Amin derives -772 tn: axercise is 
zon frot yeriphery to 


TOTAL 7 
A P. ncn that, although the transfer of $300 > Mod 
1. Col. D= 100x Bx C centre benefits mainly the monopoly rapitalirs, it also 


Col, E-total value of output per sector fro Table 1. 1 i the centre b allowing the: -o carry on 
3. This figure is less than average income per worker in the centre because benefits workers in th y 


under more z«ourabz- conditions, 


Ë 


Amin assumas that "the contribution of dead labour (capital)" is zero in their economic struggles x " 

the periphery. The figure of $4,300 is the actual earnings of the workers "but at the same time these conditions zreate * *srrile soil 

EE NM MU: for the political illusions of reforms2, Whio nas thereby 
Source: Deduced from Ibid, pp. 159-161. 
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achieved hegemony among the workers of the centre" (p.164). 
Finally, a self-congratulatory peroration: "my analysis 
Corresponds to the interests of 90 percent of the men and 
women of tne capitalist world. It lays the basis fore a 
worker-peasant alliance, an alliance of all exploited 
workers, on the basis of internat onalism, that is the 
conditions necessary to change the world" (p.166). 

A rough approximation to a sensitivity analysis will 
indicate that Amin's calculation of a 'supersurplus' depends 
crucially on the level of the productivity index selected. 
If the Productivity index for the Periphery were as in Table 
3, then the 'supersurplus' would disappear: 


Table 3 Productivity Indexes for the Periphery (Centre = 100) 
Amin's Productivity Index Productivity Index 


at which 
Supersurplus = zero 


Industry 50 38 
Petty Bourgeois 30 10 A 
Agriculture 10 7 


At productivity indexes below these, the transfer of the 
Supersurplus is in the Opposite direction. Since no 
justification is produced by Amin that Peripheral industrial 
productivity is 5o per cent of central, rather than 38 per 
cent, the very existence of tne 'Supersurplus' becomes rather 
questionable. 

One conclusion which might be derived from this exercise 
is a 'circulationist' one: that the problems of the periphery 
could be resolved by 'recycling' the Super-surplus to the 
periphery as a basis for accumulation. Amin would, of 
course, deny the charge of Circulationism in assertive 
terms. Then what, one may ask, was the Purpose of the 
exercise? 

Even if we were able to accept the Procedure by which 
Amin has qualified the extent of the ‘white man's burden', 
what exactly does that exercise tell us? Capitalist 
development has always been characterized by exploitation, 
yet the demonstration of the exploitation of the working 
class was not an adequate basis to Show that capitalism is 
not historically progressive. To believe that economic 
Conditions in  LDCs would be better if imperialist 
Super-exploitation did not occur is a very curious creed for 
a Marxist, Particularly one who is Cognizant of the dramatic 


Amin's 'analysis' rests on a set of unverified 
assertions, added to a Set of fabricated numbers which are 
manipulated by means of Some arbitrary caleulations to 
produce the conclusion that he first thought of. No 
credibility can be attached to any stage of the Procedure. 
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$54 onsider how actual prices come to be 

boc csi Ox C S prices are asserted to be 
hi lins. No dynamic analysis of changing conditions of 
Ad ation and distribution of particular commodities is 
EE ecessary. In fact the issue of changing conditions 
Bo o fon and distribution of commodities is an issue 
of ER a 'reformist' would raise, but by ruling out a 
ki M of such specific questions, Amin is denying the 
VESTES of specific research, and all freedom of ENS 
f all governments in all LDCs, in order to esta E] : 
dois political conclusion that only a puc ree 
with the whole capitalist system can BCE the, Rx n 
'true' development. Isn't that what Pol Pot's regime di 


Kampuchea? 
SOME POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF AMIN'S IDEAS 


Since little credibility can be attached to Amin's UR 
analysis, it is important tc examine the poli EE. 
conclusions he derives with such . mfidence. In een 

article (Smith, 1980), I discussec the dangerous imp idu a 
of Amin's denial of national economies as units of analysis 
or as levels of political struggle and action. Since 
other, equally dangerous, implications however. : bi 
message is that imperialism is the main enemy, tha a ie 
in LDCs are attributable to imperialism, and a i 
struggles are objectively anti-imperialist tee es 
pro-socialist. Without denying the evils of imperia ism 2 
exploitation in poor countries, Amin's argument is ; : 
erudest kind of Third Worldism, and rests on the notion i 
people who are poor, non-Western and super-explofted À y 
imperialism will not exploit each other. Thus this view 
abstracts from class analysis within LDCs, from RA ere 
of exploitation within LDCs and diverts attentions m 
difficult and complex issues of countries' internal politica 
and economic dynamics. For example, the Tamil tea SNE 
workers in Sri Lanka are worse off since nationalisation; 
this issue cannot be analysed only by M s to 
imperialism, but requires an analysis of internal class 
Structures. Furthermore, Amin's position provides SE Cs 
for the suppression of working class and OM a 
Organi. tions in LDCs, under the guise of hr Ein 
anti-imperialism. ' As Bill Warren argue ‘ 
inter-relationship between anti-capitalist 4 an 
anti-imperialist ideology ... became quite complex. n iE 
one hand, anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist end an 
ideology ... became closely interwoven. On the other hand, 
the fact that the two never fused completely always left 2s 
foreign devil to be called out, to fortify the position o 
those who wished to strengthen themselves against iauenisl ism 
without opting for a socialist path" (Warren, 1980, p. A . 
Warren's argüment seems particularly apt in considering, for 
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example, recent events in Iran, though Amin would presumably 
applaud those events as objectively Progressive. Definite 
Prescriptions for political and economic transformation 
cannot be derived from generalized, abstract assertions 
without considering the specificity of countriesy 

“Amin's Prescription of withdrawal from the world 
capitalist system as the only basis for ‘true! development 
makes little sense for large economies, let alone small ones, 
aside from ignoring the reality of increased economic 
Strength and bargaining power of LDCs in relation to world 
capitalism, and aside from ignoring the lives of millions of 
persons in countries where a socialist revolution is not on 
the medium term agenda, let alone the short-term one. In 
fact, Amin's capacity to ignore the lives of millions has 
been amply demonstrated by his support for Pol Poty 
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Chapter Seven 


THE DEBATE ON UNDE3DEVELOPMENT: "ON SITUATING GUNDER FRANK" 


Richard Leaver. 


The » critique of Gunder Frank by Ernesto Laclaul has 
provided much foot for thought in radical circles during the 
past years. Generally, the dominant impression has been that 
Laclau. etches out the weaknesses in Frank's theoretical 
apparatus, exposing the ideological underpinnings of that 
perspective and tre extent to which Frank himself is trapped 
by the problem of dualism as posed by his immediate 
idversaries. Frank initially came out of this debate with 
_aclau as the loser, and his failure to make a public reply 
was widely interpreted as an admission of defeat. 

It is my intention tn re-tracc ye steps of that debate 
by paying particular attention to Laclau's seminal 
contribution. I will suggest that Laclau is to some extent 
conducting a version of a straw man argument against Frank. 
It is also my belief that Laclau fails to come to terms with 
a number of important points raised - in a somewhat indirect 
manner, admittedly - by Frank, and that those points are 
central to any radical theorist concerned with the problem of 
underdevelopment/zevelopment. They penetrate to the core of 
marxist theory, and challenge the utility of the concept of 
mode of production in the context of the colonial and 
neo-colonial situation. I will also argue that Frank, far 


his, of course, does not mean that he has nothing to say to 
marxism. 
77 Laclau asserts that Frank's works are conceptually 
confused, insofar as he shares with his immediate adversaries 
a propensity to define the concepts of capitalism and 
feudalism in terms of exchange relations. Hence, for Frank, 
Capitalism = feudalism + the market, whereas for marxists, 
Capitalism and feudalism are modes of production that must be 
defined In terms of productive relations. Frank's concept of 
capitalism is far too broad to ve of any analytic value, as 
indeed it must be given the nature of the task which he has 
Set i.e. arguing for the necessity and possiblity of 
Socialist revolution in Latin America. This generality 
obscures the vital distinction between capital and capitalism 
in marxist thinking, and Frank helps the case in this regard 
by mis-quoting Marx on exactly this point. 

As a preliminary defence of Frank, it is important to 


Observe that: 


l. the validity of  Laclau's criticisms rests on the 
fundamental assumption that Frank is a marxist - without 
this assumption, "Frank is at liberty to abstract a mass 
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of historical features and build a model on this basis” 
as Laclau puts it. Hence Laclau argues incessantly tha: 
Frank is a marxist (pp.20,25,26,27,28). There is simply 
no evidence for this. Despite Laclau's desire, Frank a: 
best claimed to "contribute to the building of a more 
adequate general theory of capitalist economic 
development and ... underdevelopment"2 and has since 
bluntly stated his position: "I have never had the 
temerity myself to claim to be a Marxist; and nowhere in 
my published - or unpublished - writings can or will 
anyone find such a personal Claim. Who then makes false 
or pseudo claims?"3 This is quite Correct - no claiz 
exists Ww 

2. Related to t! ibove point, there is Laclau's desire to 
make a "conceptual clarification". But within what 


common framework? Laclau leans heavily here upon ~~ank's 
reply to Rodolfo Puiggros4 Where Frar: tries : "rame 
his theory in terms of the mode Of production. Bur 
Laclau forg: : that in this one instance the terms of tne 


debate are lictated by Puiggros, and Frank's reply 
necessarily reflects this. For if left to his own 
devices, Frank never argues in terms of "modes of 
production .5 Wherever the terms appear in his works, 
Frank is referring scornfully to the theories of his CoP. 
adversaries. I would Suggest, then, that there is no 
common ground upon which Laclau Can construct his 
"conceptual clarification’, and that Laclau is largely 
Calking past Frank in this regard. 

3. Laclau also points out that Frank misquotes Marx at a 
vital point, and that this intellectual error blurs the 


translation, and that its roots are far more systematic 
and purposive. Laclau does not see that Frank gives an 


Taken Separately, these points lack force, but 
collectively I feel that they do, in fact, add up to 
Something quite significant. For essentially Laclau reads 
Frank not through Frank's own framework but through his own 
theoretical concepts. Frank is then Criticized for the 
inadequate way in which he defines these concepts . concepts 
which are alien to him. The impression is left that Frank is 
à blunderer, and that all that is needed to transcend his 
efforts is to employ a modicum of Conceptual rigor, This is 


Laclau moves from his analysis of Frank's "theoretical 
mistakes' in an attempt to create a superior analytical 
framework. His  keystone is the concept of mode of 
Production, which he defines as "the logical and mutually 
co-ordinated articulation of:1) a determinate type of 
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ownership of the means of’ Production; 2) a determinate form 
of appropriation of the economic Surplus; 3) a determinate 
degree of development oF: the division of labour; 4) a 
determinate level of devet-:opment of the productive forces," 
Furthermore, he is of the opinion that “property in the means 
of- production constitutes the decisive element" within this 
totality (p.33). And inacsed, Laclau wields it decisively. 
The free labourer's sale of his labour power becomes the 
specific difference betweeen capitalism and feudalism - it is 
"fundamental" (p.25), "decisive" (p.27). Immanuel 
Wallerstein has neatly enccapsulated Laclau's argument - "if 
Proletariat, then capitaiiism"? Laclau argues, therefore, 
that the mode of prroduction Can be identified by 
investigating the relaticonship between the direct producer 
and the surplus approprzzating non-producer, and that this 
relationship is the lozzical starting point for marxist 
analysis. Having idenzz:fied the existince of feudal 
productive relations within the periphery, Laclau sets about 
the task of explaining now the feudal mode of production 
serves certain functionns for the Capitalist mode of 
production at the centre. 

If we took Laclau Ser-iously when he suggested tha Frank 
Was intellectually naive and that his errors were errors of 
definition, then I thine we would be doing Frank a gross 
injustice. Far from besing ignorant of Laclau's apparent 
Sophistication, Frank visgorously rejects the very position 
for which Laclau is argtuing; ie., that an investigation of 
relations between the Producer and the non-productive 
appropriator is a logicai starting point for the analysis of 
underdevelopment. Let me quote some examples to Substantiate 
this point: "if all nor—cash nexus relations in agriculture 
are by definition non-—capitalist and all money -contract 
payments capitalist, then the traditional Marxist theses 
about the conditions of agricultural employment are of course 
true by definition. But: in that case they teach us nothing 
about. reality And the reality of Brazilian agriculture is 
that the thousand and one variations and combinations of 
agricultural working relations are intermixed in all 
areas..." "Which of these forms of the exploitative 
relationship, or their sombinations, will obtain in a given 
Case depends above all on the interest of the owner. And 
these in turn are detercmined by the Capitalist economy of 
Which he is a part." "Evidently capitalism admits of, 
nay, requires, a varier of such relations corresponding to 
the variety of capitalist: circumstances and development."lO 

Here Frank points to the inflexibility of Laclau's 
approach, for the latter certainly does equate the emergence 
Of a rural Proletariat with wage payment and land tenancy 
With ‘servile obligatioms'.ll These Passages also indicate 
that Frank is hardly insensitive to the existence of 
different forms of Preatuctive relations. All that he denies 
is that they are in anw sense fundamental. It is true, as 
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Laclau puts it, "that Frank totally dispenses with relations 
of production in his definitions of capitalism and 
feudalism"l?, but what Laclau omits to say iS that Frank, 
far from being ignorant of his 'error', vigorously defends 
his dispensation. It is not as 'surprising' as Laclau 
suggests. For Frank "the owner-worker relationship, far from 
being the starting point of the chain of determination - Or 
the fundamental contradiction to use Marxist terms - is only 
an extension and a manifestation of the determinant economic 
structure and relation. That structure is monopoly 
capitalism ..."l3 Furthermore, Frank argues that the words 
'feudal' and ‘capitalist’ should be reserved "to refer to 
what is really central, the economic and social system and 
its structure itself, rather than applying them to all sorts 
of associated features"! (i.e-, relations between owners 
and workers, beha: ur and motivation of people, productive 
and distrioutive te «niques, etc.). 

This is the core of the debate between the two - what is 
'fundamental' to Laclau is merely a 'manifestation' an 
‘associated feature! to Frank. Having decided that the 
question of productive relations is at best secondary, 
Frank's solution is to throw the baby (mode of production) 
out witn the bathwater (relations of production). 
Nevertheless, Frank identifies a real problem, and his whole 
theoretical framework is best understood as a reaction to 
this problem. If productive relations are purely conditional 
upon the economic calculus of the ‘formal capitalist' - Dn 
they are just another ‘production possibility' curve - then 
their causal weight is slight indeed. Ranjit Sau, for 
instance, has given us a good example of the exact situation 
to which Frank is directing our attention. Referring to the 


Green Revolution in India, he points out that "... the 
farmers with the new technology prefer to use attached 
labourers, Oor permanent labourers, rather than casual 


labourers. They even go to the extent of giving some land to 
the workers to keep them tied. Such phenomena may tend to 
give the impression of resurgence of seni-feudalism..."l? 
Frank tells us that, for Brazil, "various owner-worker 
relations ar: “ound intermixed all over the country, in each 
region, on many single farms, within many worker families; 
and they orten change back and forth even from one growing 
season to another: ++ is this because the degree of feudalism 
or of capitalist penetration concomitantly differs from one 
place, or family, or year, to another?"26 On the contrary, 
he asserts that ‘commercial determination' orders the forms 
of productive relation, and this is, in turn, a reaction to 
the economy at large- The type of crop is important, as is 
the degree of fluctuation in production and the amount and 
reliability of labour. What appear as ‘feudal features' are 
facades for commercial exploitation. In short, capitalism 
does not necessarily imply the cash-nexus. 

eS Now there is no doubt that Frank is 'grappling with a very 
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real. problem here, but his solution to it is far from 
satisfactory - Instead of trying to specify the possible 
variation of productive relations within the capitalist mode 
ofeproduction, Frank opts for generality. He takes steps 
backwards until the problem which he identified has 
disappeared from sight. In this sense, I feel that Frank's 
emphasis. on "the contradiction of continuity in change"? 
is disastrous, and that the true task of marxist analysis 
should be to highlight specific differences rather than to 
obscure them. Revolutionary strategy must be based on 
something more specific than a general appeal to ‘the 
oppressed’. 

The best we can say for Laclau's solution to Frank's 
dilemma is that it returns us to Frank's starting point, 


where everything is true by definition. For beneath .e 
immediately apparent conceptual precision of Laclau lurk a 
number of thorny problems. Take, for instance, the feudal 


mode of production which he identifies in the Latin American 
countryside. Despite the fact that Laclau avoids the 
simplification of 'dualist' theories by linking the exi.: «nce 
of this mode tc the capitalist mode of production at the 
centre, the problem arises as to why we should even consider 
this 'feudal mode' to be a mode of production. It clearly 
lacks any dynamic of its own, and it is merely a reflective 
reaction to the rate of profit at the centre. If we are to 
investigate modes of production on the assumption that by 
doing so we learn something about the 'laws of motion' of the 
social formation within which it occurs, then Laclau's 
SSL ISR ER seems totally beside the “point, for his 
feudal mode' has no autonomy. Ina paradoxical way, Laclau 
simply scores a point for Frank - who has argued all along 
that 'the centre’ determines what goes on in 'the periphery' 
- and the differences between the two are thereby reduced to 
semantics. 

Secondly, there is this rather odd concept of Laclau's - 
the economic system. This appears, at best, to be a grab-bag 
of ideas necessarily introduced by Laclau in order to hold 
together his various modes of production. It has 
concertina-properties, expanding to encompass the globe and 
n the next instance, shrinking down to a regional level. 
hot only that, but it can unite together economic sectors 
(industry, etc.) with mo ,3 of production (capitalism 
feudalism, etc.) and prou.:tive units’ (individual EEE 
multinational corporations, etc.). If Frank's metaphor of 
the world-embracing octopus sucking out capital seemed bad 
it at least had the virtue of being intelligible. ; 


Let me summarise my argument up to this point. I have 
Suggested that Frank's theories can be seen as a reaction to 
a crucial problem - the problem of correspondence between 


productive relations and modes of production. Frank solves it 
by scrapping the terminology altogether and opting for a 
model' of capitalism based on the monopoly of the centre 
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vis-a-vis the periphery. Laclau reads Frank's "solution" 
without seeing the problem to which the solution pertained, 
and therefore he returns us to the original starting point. 
We have now gone full circle, and in this sense Laclau's 
critique is a pre-Frankian one. 

I would also maintain that the 'model' of capitalism 
whieh Frank employs has almost nothing to do with marxism, 
and that the task of an ‘internal critique’ of Frank still 
remains to be done, although important parts of it have been 
sketched out by Giovanni Arrighi. As with Laclau, Arrighi 
argues for the predominance of productive relations, but his 
critique at least takes the effort to read Frank through his 
own ‘model’. Arrighi argues that Frank  postulates the 
dominance of the colonial structure over the class structure, 
and that the resulting model has strong elements of 
determinism built in, which leads Frank to emphasize the 
continuity of the peripheral experience. 

Wan internal critique of Frank would also have to come to 
grips with his terminology, which 1S exclusively based on the 
use of polar opposites - appropriation/expropriation, 
metropolis/satellite, dependence/autonomy, et ., The latter 
concept dependence - offers, I feel, much more of an insight 
into the true nature of Frank's works than Laclau provides us 
with, and it is perhaps the key to correctly situating 
Frank. This concept has its origins in the works of 
Prebisch, but it is a common feature of much of the writing 
originating from the Third World which proclaims the 
irrelevance of neo-classicism to the problems of 
underdevelopment . 19 It tries to encapsulate ‘the views 
from below' and it is in part a reaction to the cosmopolitan 
nature of metropolitan-born theories of imperialism and 
development. WW 

w Originally 'dependence' was seen as a national affliction 
common to the 'third world' and the concept achieved its 
highest level of development in this guise in the works of 
Osvaldo Sunkel.20 Frank, of course, never endorsed this 
inationalist' formulation of dependence theory, although it 
was not always too clear in his earlier works. However, he 
increasingly aligned himself with Theotonio Dos Santos?l 
who, operating with a clear grasp of the maoist dictum that 
"the fundamental cause of the development of a thing is not 
external but internal"@2, rejected the notion of external 
dependence and referred to dependence as "a conditi:’ ing 
situation" which "cannot be understood without reference to 
the articulation of dominant interests in the hegemonic 
centres and in the dependent societies." 

The two questions that need to be asked are (1) whether 
or not this "radical" version of dependence theory really 
amounts to anything essentially different from Frank's 
so-called "bourgeois dependence theorists' (Furtado, 
Prebisch, Pinto, Sunkel), and (2) whether ‘the concept of 
dependence can have any explicable content. Y 
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X. To take the latter question first, it is noticeable that, 
of late, a number of radicals have begun to voice their 
disapproval of the concept, although their reasons have 
rarely been clearly articulated. Hamza Alavi has recently 
saides that dependence theory obscures the structural 
differences between those ‘third world’ countries in which 
some degree of national industrialization is taking place and 
those where it is not.2! James Petras objects to 'the 
dominance of the colonial structure', as Arrighi terms it, 
and argues that class forces must be taken into account.25 
Both of these author's, however, seem to equate dependence 
with external dependence, ana their criticisms say very 
little that Dos Santos would not endorse. We must, I feel, 
keep firmly in mind the fact that dependence was advanced as 
a concept preci“ !y to account for the essential unity of the 
experience of Lt: ‘third world' which, it was asserted, was 
characterised by its 'dependent insertion’ into ‘he world 
system. Dependence conceived in this manne was a 
qualitative variable which drew the line of demarcation 
between the ‘developed’ .and the 'underdeveloped'. 
Furthermore t'as qualitative variable assumed different forms 
throughout history20 - financial dependence, industrial 
dependence, technological dependence, etc. 

Few attempts, however, have ever been made to define the 
concept. Dos Santos! conception of dependence as a 
‘conditioning situation', while superficially attractive, is 
not precise enough. That the world is not composed of 
‘autonomous agents’ be they countries, classes, or 
multi-national corporations, on the one hand, and those who 
are 'conditioned' (i.e., are limited by their environment) 
seems too obvious to belabour. "Being limited' is a common 
affliction, although there are, equally obviously, different 
degrees of limitation. If, however, dependence is a question 
of degree and not of kind, then the notion that dependence is 
a qualitative variable seems to be challenged. Perhaps this 
calls for the invocation of the famous law of the 
transformation of quantity into quality. 

A second tack would be to exclude the 'developed' world 
from the ‘dependent’ world. Havelock Brewster does this. 
Having defined dependence as "a lack of capacity to 
Manipulate the operative elements of an economic system", and 
having characterised the symptoms of dependence as "as 
absence of interdependence between the economic functions of 
a system" (which implies the lack of an internal dynamic, the 
impossibility of planning, and the localization of political 
revolt), he then proceeds to define Great Britain out of his 
field of investigation.27 This sort of game iS not much 
help. 

It seems to me that the notion of dependence really 
implies nothing more or less than the lack of some factor. 
Technological dependence is simply the lack of technology, 
financial dependence the lack of finance, etc. Now these 
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‘lacks!’ have to be explained in class terms, no subt, and 
related to the mechanisms of capital accumulat+4n which 
govern the dissemination of technology, etc. But +o invoke 
dependence as an explanation for underdevelopment sSt#ms to me 
to be profoundly mystifying; all that we are doing :3 stating 
what we already know in a different way. The task +f naming 
should not be confused with that of explanation. 

But to return from this long detour to the original 


question - just what is the distance betwee: radical 
dependency theory and its 'bourgeois' parent? The a«swer is - 
not much at all. Prebisch, for instance, related 
‘underdevelopment' to the declining terms of tra for the 
'third world', and this, in turn, was explaines by the 
monopoly/monopsony powers of the ~ ‘ropolis. To zet from 
Prebisch's model to Frank's, two qu simple trarit*5rmations 


are involved: 


1) Generalization of Prebisch's metaphor of centr+/zeriphery 
so that, instead of there being only one cents» and one 
periphery, we get a hierarchy centres and per 5aeries. 

2) Generalization of the monopoly powers which acte to the 
centre. For Prebisch the centre had monopoly swers over 


the price setting mechanism - hence his political 
strategy, acted out in UNCTAD, was based on +ountering 
this. 


For Frank the centre has a monopoly 'on everythicz', and he 
maintains that this has been so since colonial fort ion. 29 

If this can be accepted, then I think we have « much more 
sound basis for situating Frank and his contribüi;5n to the 
study of underdeveiopment. It avoids the misie which 
Laclau makes - of reading Frank as a theoreticsily naive 
marxist. It also challenges the almost universé’., accepted 
conflation of Baran and Frank.29 ~y 


NOTES: 


l. E. Laclau. "Feudalism and Capitalist jn Latin 
America", New Left Review. No. 67. 
2. A.G. Frank. Capitalism and Underdeveloptw+ in Latin 
America, Penguin. Harmondsworth, 1971) p.37. oo 2 7 
+ AG Frank, "Dependence is Dead, “ong Live 
Depenuenee and the Class Struggle: An Answer tn Critics", 
Unpublished Paper. I understand that this sper has 
subsequently been published in French in Partis:,:, No.68, 
1972. ` 
h. Reprinted in part as Chapter 15 of A.G. Frank, Latin 
America: Underdevelopment or Revolution ^ /4.R.p., New. 
York,1970). 
5. This is certainly the case in Frank’, earlier 
works. However, in a recent article by Frank (Heyelopment 
and Underdevelopment in the New World: Smith and Mary ys. the 
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Weberians", Theory and Society, Vol.2 (4), Winter 1975) lhere 
is clear evidence of a shift in this regard, for he begina to 
talk about "the diversity of modes of production in the New 
World", which is clearly an advance upon his blanket une of 
'capitalism' common to his earlier works. However, even 
here, his usage of 'mode of production' has -little in common 
with'Laclau and is perhaps more closely linked to the concept 
of 'productive system' as employed by Kari Levitt, Lloyd Best 
and George Beckford, amongst others. 


6. See A.G. Frank, Capitalism and Underdevelojwent, 


op.cit., p.!5. 
T: I. Wallerstein, "The Rise and Future Demise of the 


World Capitalist System: Concepts for Comparative Analysis", 
Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol.16(4), 1974, 
p.39!. Wallerstein's work constitutes a much-neglect.ed and 
highly original development upon the Frankian perspective of 

ipitalism as a process'. For a good summary of his work, 
see R. Aya, "Ine Present as ‘Jumbo History': A Review 
Article"; Race and Class, Vol.17(2), 1975. 

8. A.G. Frank, Capitalism — and Underdevelopment, 
op.cit., p.262. My emphasis. 

9. , ibid., p.293 

10. ibid., p.294 

ll. E. Laclau, op.cit., p.31 for the best evidence of 
this. 

12. ibid., p.25 

13. AG. Frank, Capitalism ^X and Underdevelopment, 
op.cit., p.292. My emphasis. 

14. ibid., pp.267-268 My emphasis. 

15. R. Sau, "Political Economy of Indian Agriculture, 
Economic and Political Weekly, 19.5.73, p.913. P.H. Prasad 
observes the same attachments of labour, but infers from it 
exactly what Sau warns us against - the existence of 
feudalism. See his "Production Relations: Achilles Heel of 
Indian Planning"; Economic and Political Weekly, 12.5.73, 
pp.869-872. ^ 

16. A.G. Frank, Capitalism and Underdevelopment, 
op.cit.,p.292. 

17. ibid. ,pp.36-38 

18. G. Arrighi, "The Relationship between the Colonial 
and the Class Structures: A Critique of A.G. Frank's theory 
of the development of underdevelopment", paper presented at 
the conference on Imperialism - it's place in the Social 
Sciences Today, Elsinore, May 1971. 

19. An excellent paper which centres upon this theme is 
N. Girvan, "The Development of Dependency Economics in the 
Caribbean and Latin America: Review and Comparison", Social 


and Economic Studies, Vol.22(1), March 1973. 


20. See O. Sunkel, "National Development Policy and 
External Dependence in Latin America"; The Journal of 


Development Studies, Vol.6(1), October 1969. Sunkel's later 
works, of course, reject this position. 
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THE CONGRESS CENTENNIAL : A RETROSPECT 
AND PROSPECT 
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MAHENDRA PRASAD SINGES 


Writing about the Indian National Cong:ess in its centenary 

year one is confronted with a paradox : the c'dest party of Asia is 

: celebrating its centennial in an atmosphere of hope and optimism 

V 4 under a young charismatic leader who sits, ir a manner of speak- 

ing, on huge heaps of richly harvested cotton valls and beads yet 

to be processed and really put to the C ‘gress’ multi-stringed 

carder’s bow. Despite the much lamented jecline of the party 

organization associated with it prior to the 1559 split, the Congress 

Ü has, after a brief eclips in the late 1970s, electerally proliferated and 

burgeoned in the 1980s in the North and sh: vn signs of revival 

elsewhere, where the opposition parties happea to be ensconced, 

Behind it lie at least 10 major periods and several minor ones in the 
regional lagoons and bays of the evolution ci':he democratic polity ;; 
in India : (1) The Moderate Congress politics, (2) the Extremist} 


Dv 


High-tigiiting- the transitions 


Myron Weiner had in the 1950s drawn ~ 
" e ———— 
attention to the transformation of the Congress from a pressure . 


group toa political party.! “Its transforma:ion in the decades 


DER ey De — 
following independence has been no le:: spectacular; Rajri 


Kothari has perceiptively pointed to the role vf the Congress ‘ag 
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_4n authoritative spokesmen of the nation as well as its affirmed 
‘agent of criticism and change."? Thus, it continued to perform even 
after independence the functions simultaneously of a ruling party 
and an opposition and thereby domesticate dissent and preempt 
counter-mobilization. Nehru was in a very real sense his own 
"loyal opposition," and-Tridirá Gandhi in 1969, by turning against 
the Congress establishment, had become an "opposition" leader 
along with being Prime Minister) In 1984-85, circumstances 
conspired to cast Rajiv Gandhi in a similar mould without much 
conscious effort and awareness, which explains the fast clearing 
of the befogged political atmosphere in the aftermath of grievous 
political battles and agitations of the 1970s and ‘80s, However, 
beneath this apparent continuity, with minor breaches, of the 
predominant party system under the Congress' aegis, much subs- 
tantial transformations have been taking place and changing the 
face of the ruling party and the system at which it presides. The 
structural shell of one-party dominance has persisted in the midst 
of sea changes in its environment, but the giant internal tortoise 
has undergone a substantial metamorphosis, 


It is almost a truism to say that the most remarkable thing 
about the Congress in its first century is its highly institutionalized 
character which is measurable in terms of its effective adaptation 
with the changing times and contexts, its structural and functional 
complexity, and its autonomous and coherent performance despite 
social pressures and factionalism. The universal consensus on this 
characterization of the Congress has, however, given way now to a 
widely shared agreement on the decline of the consensual character 

of the Congress and its organization, if not of the party, in, the 


Richard Sission observes : 


1970s and.‘80s. Tn a relatively. mildér statement: of this hypothesis ` 


P The decade of the 1970s witnessed the transformation of the 


| party system in India. It commenced as a system of one-part 
| Party sy | ysten party 
|, dominance, it terminated as one of shifting national coalition. 
|| The decade marked the organizational demise ofthe Congress 
[i g g 

i| party which had dominated national party politics as well as 


* political life in the states from the elections of 1937. VThe 
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Congress ‘system’ had defined party politics in India during 
‘the first two decades of independence. The cecline of party 
organization was paralleled by experiments in volitical coali- 
tion; as effective bonds among party activists and voters 
became loosened, they were replaced by material and exhorta- 
tory incentives, the former to weld elite coalitions, the latter 
to attract mass support.5 


A more serious indictment has come from Rajni Kothari : 


Now it is clear that almost the entire institutional order... 
(not just the Congress system) has very nearly broken down. 
The system has undergone a series of changes : (i) the displace- 
ment of a cabinet system by a Prime Ministerial system of 
governance, (ii) the abrogation of parliament ury supremacy 
over the executive by first permitting a brute use of party 
majorities by the executive wing and then ut dermining the 
simple mechanics, let alone the spirit, of electo: al mandates by 
frequent recourse to defections and the toppling of duly 
constituted governments, (iii) the erosion of the federal frame- 
work by recourse to similar practices engineeret! from the very 
apex of the system, (iv) the undermining of judicial indepen- 
dence, and probity by executive manipulation 2f the concept 
of parliamentary supremacy, (v) the uncal.ed for use of 
Presidential powers first by a Prime Minister and then by a 
President, and (vi) above all, the systemic erosi-n of the party 


norms of a non-partisan and law-abiding admunistration.® 
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“order to make sense of paradox of the tremendous electoral --- 


"expansion of the Congress in 1980 and 1984-65 alongside its 


alleged organizational decline and departure from universal 
consensual spectrum and functioning one must put the social and 
political development and decay of the post-Nehru era in a wider . 
perspective than in which they are usually perceived and analysed. 
At least two parallel political developments have ta cen place, First, 
the social and political turmoils and the wars vith China and 
Pakistan in the 1960s and early “70s forced Mrs, {ndira Gandhi tg 
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| depart from the styles of governmental functioning under Nehru 


| Bahadur Shastri and ‘non-functioning’ under Morarji 
Desai during the subsequent Janata phase, which were no longer 
capable of coping with the new pressures of a substantially larger 


mobilized mass public and the fast multiplying breed of unscru- 


a : SA "4 
pulous and opportunist political murders.V/Skilfully linking her Undue 


political career with the new mobilizational tides and currents of 

change and battling with the judiciary, parliamentary and extra- 
| parliamentary opposition, and non-Congress state governments, 
| she temporarily slipped into the ‘“‘constitutional authoritarianism” 


| of the emergency,’ lost temporarily to the Janata Party, but Der 


| Party re-emerged as the only viable democratic alternative in 1980. 
“Second, in this process a major ‘casualty’ was her own party which, 


following the two splits of 1969 and 1978 and the suspension of _ 


organizational elections since 1972, turned intoa highly persona- 
Banizational electioi persona- 


- jized pack of political faithfuls during the prosecutions and 
persecutions of the Janata phase, and a presonality oriented mass 


party since 1980. It is my submission that the hypothesis of the 
decay of the political_institution_and_the Congress organization 
"must be examined in the wider contexts outlined above. As I have 


argued in a previous paper, the altered organizational Style of the. 


Congress—a centrally mobilized mass party Operating through 
co-operative ad hoc committees nominated by higher party 
echelons, in mast cases directly by the Prime Minister and party 
president—is in fact a functional response to the very different 
environmental contexts of the 1970s and ‘80s marked simultane- 
ously by the cumulative effects of rapid social mobility and 
reversals, revolutions of rising expectations and frustrations, and 
vitiation of the political process by criminal and terrorist elements 
and money power.5 Moreover, I also drew attention to the fact 
that the advocates of the 


asserting that the Congress operated through a well-structured 
organization in the 1950s and *60s whereas now it has none; a 
careful reading of the Congress history would suggest that 
througout its chequered. history, the party has operated through 
an amorphous network of nuclei of social workers and political. 
tntrepreneurs? Indeed, given the purpose of building a nationalist 
coattion in a multi-ethnic plural society in British and independent 
India, the Congress could not have pnl developed a rigid and 


‘decline of the Congress organization! |". 
hypothesis may be overestimating the organizational factor in {1°} 
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Tegimented organizational structure typical of raore narrowly 
class-based parties of the left and right.10 

After an eclipse practically for the whole decade of the 1970— 
except for brief periods of meteoric resurgence of the Sanjay 
Gandhi brand of Youth Congress during the emergency and then 
again in 1980 parliamentary and assembly election: —the Congress 
organization and the Youth Congress came to acquire some 
measure of revival and even sponsored autonomy uider the leader- 
ship of Rajiv Gandhi when he was appointed one of the general 
secretaries of the party in February 1983. Mrs. Gandhi continued 


“to combine Prime Ministership with Congress Presidency (with the 


newly created post of a Working President held oy the septua- 
generian Kamalapati Tripathi), but in the two years between 1983 
and December 1984 (when the destiny placed the reigns of 
administration in the hands of Rajiv Gandhi). the Congress 
organization and its youth wing experienced a tremendous recovery 
and boost. It virtually turned into a beehive of activity; in addi- 
tion to its usual role as the clearing-house of conflict resolution in 
the state Congress governments and parties frequently performed 
by heavy weight central ministers and light weight party func- 
tionaries, the organizational wing set about the task of building, 
in the words of a party publicist. “a hard core of loyal, dedicated, 
disciplined, ideologically committed, intelligent, retient and selfless 
workers,"!! In 1983, the Youth Congress was given a separate 
constitution by the Congress Working Committee at the Bombay 
session of the AICC.!? Year-round series of camps, seminars and 
conferences followed with the avowed purpose ofiraining a cadre 
and building party organization. A sifting of party sources reveals 
atleast three strands in the strategy of party building mounted 
under Rajiv Gandhi's leadership. First, the principal target group! 


appears to be the youth, and the appeal is conceived in essentially | UK So 


nation-building and only in default in partisan terras, A recurrent; 
theme in Rajiv Gandhi’s speeches of the period is t e preponderan 

proportion of the youth in India's population ard the nced to 
socialize them into the Congress culture.!? 

Second, perhaps learning from previous unsut zessful. attempts 
to the wake to put the party on a cadre base (e.g.. by Mrs. Gandhi 
jn the wake of the Congress split of 1969), Rajiv Gandhi devised à 
core of three tier network of centrally recruited ond paid youth 
co-ordinators, motivators and rural workers to man the Indian 
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Youth Congress Development Centres in close co-operation with 
the respective state Youth Congress committees. These Congress 
activists to be trained and deployed in accordance with a four-stage 
scheme are given dual functions of party work and involvement in 
the implementation of development programmes of the government 
such as Integrated Rural Development Programme, National Rural 
Employment Programme, and so on.14 
Thirdly, the central party office under Rajiv Gandhi's aegis 
started a massive computerized data gathering drive concerning 
constituencies and party elites, which Virtually turned into an 
information avalanche around the 1984-85 elections. A new- 
i managerial style and ethos has come to characterize the party. 
With Rajiv Gandhi’s accession to Prime Ministership in 
October 1984, the party organization, which had played a signi- 
ficant role in demonstrating his emergence as a Congress leader 


following his joining politics leaving his career as an airlines pilot, | 


has naturally been eclipsed; all his major associates and aids have 
joined the government. Some measure of limelight has still been 
focused on the party organization in the course of the year-round 
Congress centenary celebrations in various parts of the country 
with active central involvement; but even after the compulsions of 
history are over the compulsions growing political mobilization 
would ensure that the leadership would give somewhat more 
attention to organizational matters than before. It was indeed a 
reflection of these tends that both Sanjay and Rajiv Gandhi fist. 
mobilized, in their very different Styles networks of support in the 
organizational wing before they could be instrumental in massive 
turnover of Congress elites and infusion of young blood, into the 
party in the 1980s, 


However, the external, mass membership organization of the 


„party continues $0. Re loosely... structured; in fact, the Congress in, ito 


the 1983s seems to have been:more ‘organized Within the parliament 
and legislatures, if we look for 'strüctüres' “rather than the 
immensely wide but largely unorganized mass following of the 
recent Prime Ministers. This fact directs attention to two aspects 
of the Congress phenomenon today : (1) the crucial significance of 
the parliamentary and legislative wings of the party largely atro- 
phying the organizational wings, and (2) the mass appeal of the 
Prime Minister as distinct from the popularity of his party. In 
the Nehru era, the organizational wing was subordinated to the 
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governmental wing at the national level, but in the states the 
former tended to perform the role of being the fist point of entry 
and activity for the new political recruits, and it served as a source 
of international opposition to the governmental wing of the party, 
often resulting in gradual displacement of the M:aisterialists by the 
Dissidents (e.g, Sampurananand-C.B. Gupta factionalism in 
U.P. inthe early 1960s, among other instances). Under Mrs. 
Gandhi, and now under Rajiy Gandhi, the chief ministers have 
generally come to be nominated primarily by tae Prime Minister 
and their survival has hinged more on the central party 
backing than on the legislative majority of the state 
Congress units. Most chief ministers are allowed by the central 
leadership to have a pliant, or, at any rate, a co- operative, Pradesh 
Congress president in the interest of governmental stability and 
containing factionalism. Only in a few cases thi central leadership 
has resorted to appointing a dissident leader as siate party president 
if it has thought it necessary to keep some int«.nal pressure on a 
chief minister for some reasons (e.g., the resigaation in monsoon 
1985 of Maharashtra’s Vasantrao Patil on the is:ue of appointment 
of Mrs. Pratibha Rao as the state party president against his 
wishes; Patil handed over power to one ci his lieutenants, 
Shivajirao Patil-Nilangekar). Indeed, faction:iism in the state 
Congress parties has become all-pervasive and the legislative wing 
of the «party is no more insulated against intense and overt 
factionalization than the organizational wing : .his has resulted in 
frequent mid-stréam (i.e, within the tenure ofa mandate) chief 
ministerial changes in quite a few Congress-ruled states in the 
1980s, in at least one, as many as four-times in Jive years, 

On the government-organization interactioa in the Congress, 
Rajni Kothari has theorized : 


nication and 
society and for the 
and cleavages. But it- 
has to be always borne in mind that the struggle for power 
“within the Congress is for entry into the jeats of government 
and only at points of major crises, the other way around. 
Such crises... are normally with respec to the integrative 
function of the Congress system : whenever the system faces 
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a large fissure or a major stalemate whose resolution is vital 


to the normal functioning of. government 
E 2 , 

wing acquires ascendancy and assumes the task of re-estab- 

lishing the cohesion of the System and its consensus, But 


this is always a temporary S i 
€ E ) phase and its role j i 
thermostatic, , . 15 7 ue 


the organizational 


This is an apt description of the tendencies in the initial years 
of the Nehru and "post-Nehru eras at the national level and 
throughout the Nehru era in the States; Mrs. Gandhi subse uentl 
put her foot down against. the organizational men so decisively 
-that the party Organization at the national level could never TOW 
except by her sponsorship, first under Sanjay (with acclaim within 
the party but fierce opposition from without) and later und 
Rajiv Gandhi with wider consensus Within the party and fro l ihe 
masses and the intelligentsia.!$ In the State Congress pa jm d 
the federal f ; T 
have increased in the post-Nehru era through the instrument 
of central. party functionaries in Conere rolka " 
governors in non-Congr 
the governmental and organi 
straining the contours of federal co nsensus.!? 
organizational thermostat has often. meant th 
conflicts and mass mobilizational str ‘in 
would have otherwise been contained within the Congres ha 
led to the emergence of non-Congress parties and ee ad 
(e.g., Janata at the Centre in 1977 and later in MAE MEER 
Desham in Andhra, Sikkim Sangharasha Samiti, etc.) oe 


Intense and fluid facti ism i 
se and ._factionalism in the state Cong parties i 
— ——MÓ an M. ut r 
due to many factors, SIRES Rue cR 


du : important among them being the complex 
Fatis iier a nese, confit benne mod snd 
Vaona Values. and. unbriddied® persona] ambition yerging .o 

what Edward C; Banfield'in a different context his caliéd s ral 
familism."!5' Butit van also be explained in terms of the iud 
sensual character of the Congress and the accelerated tien ies 
political recruitment in it. The face of the Congress has che x 
beyond Tecognition in the 1980s. In the 1980 bU 

elections, a very large number of. young Congress candidates EE 
voted to the Parliament, and every fifth of. the new entrants was à 


Sanjay loyalist. In the assembly elections in nine states that 


C 


[^ X 


TS ex 


a i ^ 
arena in general the frequency of central interventions VV" 


m n 


vi. A Y^. 
alities 7 , 
states, anda h“, 


ess states, blurring the boundaries between yr. 
ional wings of the Congress and V (^ 
The atrophy of the 
int that the internal party 6 
aims in some regions that ~? c4 
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followed a few months later, over 70 percent of Congre + MLAs 
were fresh entrants.? In 1984-85 parliamentary elections, Rajiv 
Gandhi seems to have been more cautious and selective as well as 
respectful of procedural niceties in recruiting Congress candidates. 
The party renominated about 2/3rd of its sitting MPs, and :nanaged 
to get away with only around 60 to 80 'rebel candidates' (entering 
the electoral fray even though the party denied them tickets), 
roughly half of them being sitting MPs.? In the assembly elections 
in eleven states held in early 1985 the party adopted a bolder 
strategy of circulation of its legislative elites, replacing at least 
40 per cent the sitting MLAs “with younger, often unknown and 
untried but fresh faces,’’! 

India may not yet have fully become a “mass socic!y”2 but 
it has certainly already entered the age of mass politics. Mass 
popular images had already become a significant element in direct 
electoral campaigns and behaviour in the earlier decc des; now 
with the TV reaching, 70 per cent of the mass public, elec.ronically 
transmitted images and messages are likely to count for e en more 
than over. One interesting aspect of the mass politiis of the 
1970s and ‘80s has been that the popularity of Mrs. Gandhi and 
Rajiv Gandhi have appeared to be far ahead of the Congress 
party, which in good measure explains why their perso”al appeal 
has largely overshadowed the Congress party. This has orobably 
always been the. case perhaps excepting the Congress under. 
Lal Bahadur Shastri before the 1965 war with Pakistan vad Janata , 
under Desai, but the ideal-typical properties of this ph nomenon 
have now become more grained. A recent public opinicn poll has 
provided some empirical evidence for the margin be ween the 
popularity of the leader and support for the party : 


' performance of the party—as judged by the responses on 


economic and political issues—that is going t» carry it 


through. 


Table 1 presents some interesting public opinion poll data on 
the cognitive and effective map of the voters vis-a-vit important 
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T RM leaders on the eve of 1980 and 1984 parliamentar 

No The popular preponderance of Mrs. Gandhi Aud 
ajiv Gandhi easily towers over other national leaders at th 
points of time. S 


II 


The nascent period of Congress could be managed as a social 
homogeneous organization through the devoted dot GF 3 
president or a secretary and their staff was not too long.24 5; ; 
1920s, it had decisively and irreversibly turned s ae 
movement, and the process has over the years ee ia S ds 
dceper into the subordinate substrata of socio-economic fi Ts 
of geomorphological proportions. While serious ete or 


TABLE | 
Popular Images of National Leaders, December 1979 and 
December 1984 
Le. 1984 : 
: odo you think is best suited 
. o t i 
Minister ? (Percentages of response) e aa ia Rime 


Rajiv A.B. Chandra Charan Others Don’t Know 


Gandhi Vaj- Shekhar Singh i : 
dd g Can’t say 
SS ee 
Uttar Pradesh 673 6.1 0.7 
3 G i 65 2 

Bihar Sigh AD 33 2A F 3 aie 
Tamil Nadu 77.1 3.1 42 05 34 2 
Gujarat Go GR “Gd o TS m 
Maharashtra 77.2 129 09 ° 05 12 ae 
Madhya 61.9 15.8 09 02 75 x 
Pradesh A 
Rajasthan 54.9 15.0 0.5 
Orissa ma- ma- wo z a Ae 
West Bengal* 47.7 3.8 1.2 0.7  21.6* 225 
Karnataka 54.2 10.1 15.3 2.1 0 5 Me 
Andhra GGG SEL T (9310503; 2 ee He 
Pradesh i 
All India CRE nha ea ae 19,4 
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1979 : 
Whom would you like to be the next Prime Minister ? 


Q. 
(Percentages of response) 
Rural Urban 
Indira Gandhi 39 ENSIS 
Morarji Desai 2 4 
Charan Singh 10 5 
Jagjivan Ram 10 12 
A.B. Vajpayee 2 2 
Y.B. Chavan 1 — 
Chandra Shekhar — 1 
Others 2 2 
Can’t say 21 15 
Don’t Care 7 ` 7 
Total 100 100 
Sources: The 1979 data, emanating from the Indian Institute of Public 
Opinion poll, are retrospectively reported in anc are here reproduced 
from E.P.W. Da Costa, "Survey Sidelights-II : Urban-Rural Divide 
Narrowed”, Times of India (New Delhi, city dition), 22 February 
1984, p. 1. 
The 1984 figures are from a Frontline—Indian Marketing Research 
Bereau poll reported in the Frontline (Madr: 3). 15-28, December 
1984, p. 16. 
Note : *West Bengal : Pranab Mukherjee : 19.2%. 


regional, sectional, and class interests and iduatities is mainly a 
post-independence development in Indian politics, the emergence 
and dispersal of the English-educated, urban upper caste elites 
from the coastal areasto the hinterland along the trials of the 
expanding British rule into the hinterlands as also the emergence 
of the regional elites more deeply rooted in regional cultures had 
already made much headway even before independence and 
contributed to the increasing complexity of cultural and class 
mosaic of the national movement. 

Electoral mobilization since independence aas greatly acceler- 
ated the momentum of the political roulette wheel lately manifested 
im the phenomenon of what have conie to be known as 
*wave" elections at more or less regular inter' als since 1971 : the 
Indira waves of 1971 and 1981,the Janata wave of 1977 (and, 
with some reservations, the non-Congress calition government 
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in 1967), and the Rajiv wave of 1984-85. Then, there h b 
Hanes electoral turnovers involving both the mt E 
HEN s uM and. poxoraing CUN Kerala in 1957 
1 ; nga in 1972, Jammn and T 
ed aaa da Karnataka in 1982. These waves pe 
IER aracterized by substantial newer currents of 
ea ORE IAN and turnover of parliamentary and legislative 
ERN COUCH AM MM parties. Besides, agitations and 
E HN TRR monay uprisings, secessionist insurgencies 
in various areas rE N S ene peices, 
yar ar advertent] i 7 
EE n egt and circulation of Ne. aa 
eS noe agitations for the formation of states with 
n S n ominant ethnic boundaries in Andhra, Bomb 
n re and elsewhere, the Gujarat and Bs daitations 
ae ape ate 1970s, the Assam, Akali, and anti-reservati 
jarat) agitations of the 1980s. On the surface view à 
P oM ak could be made is that the political rte 
e m me Hoe been more localized, whereas those di 
CA : e extent, of the, 60s tended to spread lik 
prairie fires across the Sindhu, Ganga, and NA DE 
allies; 


of co E 
urse, the | Janat ave was mor uniform acros tl 
a 9 7 ] a a Wave wa ore S ne 


board than the mainly unstringed state whirpools of “ 
non- 


Congressism" of 1967, which is in some wa 

PARA S /'ays compara 

1057 RAN x n da eruptions in the une 

CEA re 7 (Tamil Nadu), and 1982 (Karnataka and 

RE Ny case these anti-Congress ripples and 

: $ y with the waves of uniformity of electoral surges 

in favour of the Congress under Nehru, TAN Gud responses 

and Rajiv Gandhi. Even the-Janata—wave of 1977 vita SE 
ion 


socio-' i 
ee reforms and educational and demographic trans 
ave cumulatively metamorphosi : 
OR d phosied the social, i- 
we i psychological cases of politics in the eames Ten 
S on mee coupled with historical and leadership Ur Ld 
uds ME in good measure, how India has managed to 
ype e of the post-colonial Afro-Asi jeti 
à -Asian societies which 
ona m 
democratic path only to tumble over and collapse along the 
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way through tlie machinations of a small self-perpetuating parlia- 
mentary elite which itself got brushed aside by the military as a 
feebly politicized and poverty-stricken mass public looked on. 
In explaining India's political success, attention has been 
drawn to the party system and leadership factors, which in the 
earlier decades of independence are supposed to have only injected 
modernizing values into a largely traditional society but also pro- 
vided political structural props to democracy in a socio-economic 
context otherwise deficient in and incongruent with democratic 
culture and structures. Thus, the Congress predominance and its 
charismatic leadership along with the highly competent and pro- 
fessional civil, police, and military services are generally rated as 
the most significant variables making for the stability and develop- 
ment that India enjoyed almost uniquely in this part of the 
world.26 A highly sophisticated political leadership committed to 
socialism and democracy at the top and a brokerage type leader- 
ship at national, state and local levels well versed in reconciling 
conflicts and imbued by a sense of egalitarianism maintained 
simultaneously the dual template moulding the Indian patterns of 
socialism and democracy. 

With the gradual passing out of the nationalist 3eneration of 
Congress leadership and with the breaches in th: predominant 
party system in 1957, 1967, 1977, and 1982, attentic; has shifted 
to the altered contexts and operation of the same variables that 
were considered most crucial to the stability and orderly change 
of the system in the earlier years of independen :e. Thus, the 
leadership and party system variables were, and ure, still rated 
potent for explaining the presence Or absence of stability and 


development but with the increasing awareness of tas varying forms 
For 


“the Congress to its lost predominance by décisively ‘responding to. 
the hopes and aspirations of a wider and more demanding mass 
public and thus broad-basing the support structure of the party; 
in the process she bypassed and electorally humbled the inter- 
mediary power structures at the state and local levels of the party 
still dominated by a leadership reflecting an etrlier generation, 


quantum and strata of social mobilization.?? 
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It was, moreover, also recognized that even in the apprehend- | unknown in some of these states (e.g., West Benge and Kerala), 
ed political chaos resultant from the decline of Congress predomi- of the Congress eventually riding back to power in e ep fü 
nance a modicum of political functioning could be rescued at | electoral erosion of the ruling non-Congress regional party or 
least for a limited period, by skilful reconciliation of unbriddled | coalition. j 
personal ambition and opportunism and inherently contradictory | This phenomenon of the revival of the Congress in the 
ideological orientations of 


l [ tic parties and groups constituting the 
kaleidoscopic coalition governments in the North Indian states 


between 1967 and 197228 and the Janata Bovernments at the 
national and state levels in the same region between 1977 and 
1980. "These exercises in coalition-building overturned and col. 
lapsed largely under the weight of their ow 


opposition-ruled states may well portend the gradual process of the 
return of the Congress as a party of consensus iot only in the 
major part of the North (where it already is such a party) but also 
in the country as a whole. Although the non-Congress parties are 
still left with reasonably sizeable electoral base, the erosion is 


aet n infirmities and incom- | considerable enough and the beneficiary of this process in all cases 
patibilities than by the much maligned game of toppling non | is unmistakably the Congress : in West Bengal the Left Front has 
Congress state governments by the Congress center or by d ! lost heavily to Congress in its "safe class" constituencies in urban 
machinations of the Congress opposition during the Janata phase and semi-urban areas, in Kerala the Congress-led United Demo- 
Moreover, it is also evident that despite the breaches in the cratic Front has far outdistanced the Left Demczratic Front, in 
universal Congress predominance, Party systems in a few state Jammu and Kashmir and Andhra the one part,’ non-Congress 
were able to make a rather smooth transition to an alternate o : dominance is opening up to a bi-partisan tendency, in nae 
party dominant or a bipartisan Pattern with a commendable de s bi-partisan pattern has emerged level-wise (Congress majority in 
of stability, if not always commensurate levels of performance is a state’s contingent in the Lok Sabha and Janata majority in the 
party politics in Tamil Nadu, West Bengal, Jammu and E | Vidhan Sabha), in Tamil Nadu the two-party system IS giving way 
Karnataka, and Andhra Pradesh, ` even die to ae to a three-party system with the Congress constituting the upper, 
regional parties in all these states except West Bengal, h n balancing, angle of the triangle. Moreover, having gradually 
recently suffered splits and/or loss of power to the advanta c absorbed sizable proportions of the Socialists through the 1950s, 
the Congress. Such feats have generally been accomplished Bs fe 1 '60s and '70s and the Communists in the 1970s, the Congress has 
regional elites in these states by managing to build u vee in the 1980s similarly absorbed the electoral base and some leaders 
fortress by counter- pee otical ae 


mobilizational strategies 


„in i | ight wing parties such as the Bharatiya Janata Party and 
to put together a sort of regional versions of To e A | E Dal. E these together add up to ə rainbow to the 
the possible exception of the National Conference and GUY rehabilitation of the Congress predominance te m 
based on an aggregation of caste, class, and communal intere. 2 | scenario compels me to revive an aspect of Kothari’s classical 
cemented by regional or communal identities and often ta . statement of the ‘Congress system’, which aspect he had felt 
buttressed by regional charismatic figures (e.g, AIADMK d necessary to amend in his subsequent statement; ir 1974, Kothari 
MGR, NTR and Telugu Desam, and Karnataka Janata) ds regretted for having made in the earlier statement of his model the 
attempts in the Hindi belt and some contiguous states es a i fortunes of the opposition parties dependent on the short-term 
been wanting (e.g, the break-away Congress parties and the Janák misfortunes of the Congress, the former temporarily gaining 
agglomerate parties) but they have not been able to withstand d ; ground before eventually being reduced to irrelevince and absorb- 
Congress backlash under Mrs Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi: th | ed by the self-correcting mechanism in the Congress, removing the 
1984-85 elections have in fact also witnessed the revival of fe à lacuna which led to the erosion of the Congress inj thems rst pema, 

Congress in all states where the opposition is ruling or is SUE The modification was proposed on the ground that 
(i.e., Jammu and Kashmir, We 


st Bengal, Tamil Nadu, K. i i 
POMA Se oy ies de RR arnataka, .... there are other parties that have established an 


reviousl | > 
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independent base and their fortunes do not Solely depend 

vee to the Congress, This has always ie E 
ommunists in Kerala, Andhra and West B a 

and with the Jan Sangh in some of the northern states ad 


Since Kothari penned these ji ; 
added to the “independent meee, parie ue Econ 
ones have lost ground In view of the recent Rat uad 
gress in the opposition-ruled States, I am incli | EAM on 
hypothesis that the spreud of non-Congress power ps p RE 
Kashmir, West Bengal, and the southern states is e pet 
and that a return to the thermostatic Past of the classic. ese 
system might well be in the offing. The South EC E 
passing through a stabler and Southern version of th e 
UE im and Janata phase of the late 1960s aad NS 
it will gradually joi ; i die 
S gradually join "e Congress mainstream not too far into the 
Nevertheless, for the time bei :; 
conflics have erupted or c e fone face e 
and '80s that have fundamentally impassed or paral à a dee 
cesses of pluralist politics in the Gar eS HG ce 
centrally administered states of Punjab, Assam and G = Nd 
have recently appeared, after years or months unm cre 
intermittent bloody conflicts, hopeful signs of ITE 
Tecovery of the democratic Processes in all these dE CN 
complete return to normalcy is still a tight rope w i. n 
ae to pluralist politics are indeed only the re au 
ash points; these are more troubled Parts of a wid eem 
Scenario rather than merely regiona sacl 
has its Own contextual LAS GES ra pach 
agitations have too often been scen in their regions Um de 
"ina E e ee. into them ith a micro fogus; my atiempr^ 
wider landscipe ai therefore Be (0: take à bidad-range view of the: 
je 1 2 nd an . AA INA, Ee s ts m 
contradictions at the ei secon or ke Sele es ana 
The deeper and more persistent political conflicts and crises 


Dino co-existing in transitional states and in dynamic inter 
action. i : 
n The forces of economic development and pervasive 
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politicization have brought the contradictions between the feudal 
and the emergent democratic-capitalist frameworks in sharper 
focus. The antecedent and emergent social and political realities 
vis-a-vis caste, class, wider communal and linguistic-regional 
identities often enter into raw encounters in the sociiu and politi- 
calarenas, rupturing the veins and arteries of the interest group 
and party systems and dead-locking the normal processes of 
pluralist politics. 

The earlier phases of incremental transition an largely co- 
operative interaction among social and political ac ors gave way 
to more conflictual and turbulent social and politica) encounters, 
in both traditional and modern arenas, marked, broadly speaking, 
by the trends to leftwing radicalization in the late 1960s and early 
"]Os, rightwing resurgence in the early 1960s and late '70s, respon- 
sive echoes of these gusty winds in the whistling massive Congress 
bamboo forest, and finally, a tidal nationalist and moderately 
right of the centre electoral wave in favour ofthe Congress under 
Rajiv Gandhi in 1984.85 in the wake of the trauratic events in 
Punjab and Mrs. Gandhi's brutal assassination. 

Thus, in the wake of the intensification of caste, class, and 
ethnic conflicts the earlier processes of pluralist reconciliation of 
conflicts and co-operative accommodation of emergert groups no 
longer worked, at least in a few states, leading to perpetual crises 
and stalement. Such has been the recent experience in Punjab, 
Assam, and Gujarat where the nation has faced the savest threats . 
and conflicts have reached unpredecented levels since indepen- 
dence. With some contextual variations, the broad nature of the 
political crisis has been similar. if not identical, in ali these states, 
and, in a general sort of way, practically everywhere. The castes, 
communities, or classes which were dominant or intermediate in 


stem,;or 


indeed enhance, their social and economic domine ace following 
the abolition of zamindari, taluqdari and jagirdari systems and in 
the wake of the Green Revolution. Broadly speiking, at least 
three phases of social and political transition and displacement 
have since independence taken place; (i) zaminda s, taluqdars, 
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jagirdars, and big landholders lost their economic dominance in 
the agrarian sector on account of land reform measures, making 
way for the class of intermediate landholders with former rural 
roots and orientations; (ii) this intermediate agrarian class made 
rapid political and economic headway through “‘ruralizing elec- 
tions”? and state-sponsored strategies of agrarian development in 
all states and Green Revolution in-some; and (iii more recently, 
with the growing ‘political mobilization of the Other Backward 
Classes (OBCs) and Scheduled Castes and Tribes, the upper strata 
of the emergent intermediate agrarian class is now facing serious 
challenges to its political hegemony. Caste, community, and 
regional complications within this class are enormously confound- 
ing and messy; it is only for the apprehension of the inability to 
see the woods for the trees that one yields to the compulsions of 
macro generalizations where micro analyses would be the safest 
route, 

Broadly speaking, when and where such socially dominant 
castes and classes, or section of them in coalition with their sub- 
ordinate counterparts, have managed more or less to retain politi- 
cal power either through the Congress or some opposition party, 
there has been a relative political stability and an orderly political 
transition, e.g., Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, among 
some other instances. Writing about Congress factionalism and 
the rise of agrarian interests in U.P., Paul Brass observes : 


. .. the Congress has pursued a political strategy of squeez- 
ing the middle peasantry between the former landlords and 
rich peasants, on the one hand, and the rural poor on the 
other hand. The Congress has increasingly mobilized the 
support of the dominant castes of Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
Bhumihars, who continue to be the most powerful landed 
castes in the north Indian countryside, while providing 
ameliorative measures to the rural poor and landless of which 
the latest in a long series of measures is the Integrated Rural 
Development (IRD) program. 


A different scenario is highlighted by Lloyd and Susanne 
Rudolph in which the middle peasantry, termed “bullock capita- 
lists" by them, managed to emerged as a dominant political force 
in the North during the Janata phase and in the then Congress- 
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ruled Karnataka. To quote the Rudolphs : 


. . there are signs that leaders of several parties in a variety of 
states have responded by pursuing downwards clzss, caste and 
community alliances. In the 1970s, Karpoori Th:kur in Bihar, 
the late Devraj Urs in Karnataka and Sharad Pawar in 
Maharashtra used downward alliances with backward classes, 
disadvantaged minorities, poor cultivators and workers to 
displace coalitions based on upward alliances of dominant 
castes (e.g., Bhumihars, Lingayats and Marath:s) and large 
landowners.?* 


The, Rudolphs read into these strategies of mobil xation India’s 
“longer if not its medium-term future.” In my opinion the 
Rudolphs underestimate the regional fragmentations as well as 
internal caste and community divisions in the class of bullock 
capitalists within the same region; they also seem to overlook the 
protean and complex alliance patterns and possibilities between the 
agrarian and urban class formations and structures as also mobili- 
zational potentials of wider national issues and problems such as 
those employed by Indira Gandhi in 1971 and 1980 (Garibi hatao 
and A government that works) and by Rajiv Gandhi in 1984-85 
(National unity and integrity). This is not, however, to say.that the 
strategy of lower backward caste mobilization is entitcly or univer- 
sally unworkable; only that caste and class categories should not be 
treated as billiard balls in collision in order not to overlook or 
minimise fluid cross-cutting coalitional possibilities.35 

The anti-reservation agitation in Gujarat stirred up in the first 
half of 1985 by the Congress Chief Minister Madhavsinh Solanki’s 
decision in January to increase 18 per cent reservation for the 
lower strata of the Other Backward Classes (OBCs) demonstrates 
both the success and constraints of ‘‘downward class, caste and 
community alliances." It also shows how the castes, classes and 
communities having been displaced from their previous political 
dominance by a rival downward coalition may react by way of 
extra-parliamentary agitations and force a governme:{ to rescind a 
policy decision to favour its clientele for which wicer consensus 
may be Jacking. Thus, following a Gujarat variant of this mobili- 
zational strategy, Solanki and his associates have built, almost 
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overshadowing and displacing the Congress(O) and the Janata 
parties which had held their own in the wake of the Congress split 
of 1969. They forged the strategy popularly called KHAM— 


a political alliance of the backward castes/communities 
foursome—Kshatriyas, the Harijans, Adivasis and Muslims. 
The Kshatriyas, themselves a loose federation of middle and 
backward Kshatryia sub-castes including the sanskritised 
artisan , castes (Bariyas, Thakors, Patanwadias, Garasingas and 
so on) constitute about 40 per cent of the population in 
Gujarat. The politically-dominant Kshatriyas otherwise 
belong to the SEBCs [Socially and Educationally Backward 
Castes] under the Baxi Panch formula. Mr, Solanki’s assump- 
tion of chief ministership symbolised the rise of Kshatriya 
power.36 : 


The political ascendancy of the Kshatriyas at the cost of the 
gradual displacement of the erstswhile dominant Patels, who con- 
tinue to maintain their social and economic pre-eminence, has not 
gone unchallenged; the state has witnessed an unprecedented mass 
agitation and caste and communal riots in the last five months, 
eventually forcing Solanki to hand over power to his lieutenant 
Amarsinh Chaudhary who subsequently entered into an accord 
with the agitationists, Scrapping the increased reservations until a 
national consensus on the issue of reservation for the non-Harijan 
and non- tribal OBCs was reached, in addition to conceding a few 
other demands. 

In Punjab and Assam, too, shorn of communal and regional 
complications, at the core of the problems three have been crises of 
identity of the Jat Sikh peasantry and the Assamese linguistic 

community of poli 
_ forces in t 


3 vs s Neid A aito s ees ^ pee 
arenas. of democratic: politics; ard the perce 


ved threats to their Social and economic position jn rural and urban 


sectors of the respective states by the antecedent or migrant 'out- 
group' communities. Politics in these states has in the course of 
the recent agitations substantially given rise to the trend toward an 
Indian version of the model of “segmented pluralism"?? gone 
haywire : two more or less solid ethnic blocs colliding against each 
other in bloody confrontations and paralysing the democratic 
process and normal life and reversing the earlier trends of 
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secularization and moderation in these states. 

In the aftermath of the attritional confrontations, Mrs. Gandhi’s 
brutal assassination, and Rajiv Gandhi’s triumphant electoral 
success, the thick smong has suddenly lifted from the iorizon and 
a new national consensus seems to be emerging. In z rather quick 
succession the Punjab and Assam accords have beer: signed (or 
witnessed) by the Prime Minister and the Akali Dal leader Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal and the Assam agitation leaders, and 
the Gujarat accord reached between the state chief ininister and 
the anti-reservation agitation leaders in monsoon 1985. These 
developments, coupled with the revival of the Cor ress in non- 
Congress states, raises the interesting prospect of a return to the 
“Congress system”, the operating structures and norras of . which 
were analytically formalized by Rajni Kothari in terms of the 
following three crucial dimensions : (1) the reconciliatory frame- 
works of electoral, factional, and federal politics within an 
overarching Congress predominance; (2) the framewo. of national 
consensus on economic and cultural policies within tne Congress 
and between the Congress and the marginal opposition; and (3) the 
framework of legitimacy generated by increasing economic perfor- 
mance and governmental capability.38 In any case, a thing worth 
remembering is that in India of the 1980s only a party of consen- 
sus and capability can provide a workable framework for the 
self-expression and fulfilment of the antecedent and eraergent and 


* aspired integration of the diversities in a polycertric national 


society. The Janata tried to be an alternate Congress but failed, 
and since then a national alternative to Congress has further 
receded beyond the pale of practical politics in th> foreseable 
future. For the Congress to regain its pristine glory, something 
more than the increasingly salient neo-pluralist and corporatist 
strategies and styles of decision-m 


: Kothari has rightly pointed out that the Congress system of the 


yore was essentially ‘‘the framework of integration wh.ch was the 
principal rationale of the whole system."^ He had prematurely 
announced in 1974 that the system had turned the corner on the 
integrative front. The 1980s have reopened the wounds rudely, 
and the Congress is thus called upon to be simultaneously the 
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ramework of both integration and performance. It is. in this 
context that the new economic orientations in the Congress— 


liberalization of the economy without, however, abandoning its 
socialist professions—assume special significance as India makes 
transition to the 21st century. 
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The Historical Perspective 
India, witb a population of over 700 millJon and an area of 


4.28 million 5d. km., is the biggest functioning, democracy in the 
world, It is basically an agricultural country and nearly three- 
‘fourths of the population depends on the land for their livelihood. 
{ndustry, science and technology have also made phenomenal 

progress since Independence and India occupies an honourable 

place in the comity of nations in these fields Jt has successfully 

endeavoured to reduce illiteracy, infant mortality and lack of 

amenities like health services. India, however, JS à country of sub- 

continental dimensions with almost all types of climates, vegetation, 

flora and fauna found in the world. M | ; 

India has followers of almost all the religions 1n the world 

with numerous castes and sub-castes which exercise pervasive 

influence on the everyday life of the people including politics. 

exists in a a wide range of racial influences, ethnical 
: : i -j olitical development 
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{asa single ent ty 
L ; Hitt c ell.as po the two concepts of iARYAVARTA’" : 
osi ce i AN ATVARSHA’ depicted India as c. single cultural and 


political entity. The cherished goals of the National Movement 
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INTRA-PARTY DEMOCRACY í THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL..CONGRE;'S 


HARIDWAR Ral* AND JAWAHAR LAL PANDEY** 


An interesting debate on the party-government rel 
and intra-party democracy, tending occasiosr 
acrimony had preceded the split in the Congre: , Party in December 
1969. The heat and acerbity of the debate which was largely 
personality-based took on the character of an ideological ue 
and not leave any political party with a potentiality to fort 
government unaffected. This issues which cp ne to the fore and 
attracted nation-wide attention were : Should the leaders of the 
party in Parliament hold themselves responsible to: the C 
of.the party i.e., to those who belong to the raass organisation ? 
Is the Prime Minister obliged to seek guidance: or dicU fro ; 
the chief of the organisation and its national executive ? ; Will-this 
concept of intra-party democracy be in keepinz: with the principles 
of. parliamentary government ? Is the parl mentary We 
obliged to act entirely in line with resolutions: adopted ai the 
annual or speciai conferences of the party? Js there an dn mm 
hich prevents fhe Wembers “of a^Boriiiatty" emoetatie Soit 

alling.their-popularly eiècted par. 


tends to analyse thes 


| ationship 
ally to border. on 


l hesc issues in historical 
mphasis upon developments which 
party. The inter. relationship between 
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Bhagalpur. 


Ss smentrandHadcquir 
: participants concéived of itas' representing" the nation as a^ 


- Consequently, the Congress behaved more and more as a national 
parliament where differing and even contradictory points of view F - 
-< were shaped into generally acceptable lines ‘of policy.. This 
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the mass organisation and the parliamentary leadership in the Í 
Congress power-structure is the central theme of the analysis, Pra 
Besides, it also discusses British precedents to the extent, they are 
relevant to the Indian situation because they were frequently cited ` 
to support opposing points of view. 
| 
{ 


The Character. of the Organisation 

The Congress Party was-born as a small, narrowly-based 
colonial interest Broup, particularly concerned with the interests 
of small westernised middle class of unemployed educated Indians. 
It gave itself a formal constitution in 1889 which declared that the i 
object of the Congress was ‘to Promote by constitutional means | 
the interests and well-being of the people of the Indian Empire.’! 
But, the Congress remained essentially a coalition of interests and a 


: loosely organised body of delegates elected by political associations’ f 


or other bodies and by public meetings. By the turn of the 19th i 
century, a new dimension was added to Indian Politics. There was f 
considerable unrest particularly among unemployed educated youth | 
who provided the backbone for a strong militant nationalist i 
movement which resulted in the famous rift between ‘militants’ 
and ‘moderates’ inside the Congress Party. This was the reflection 
ofa gap of ‘generation’ and ‘culture’ and also of ideas and i 
methods of work. H 
The emergence of Gandhi on the political horizon of the 1 
Country acted as a leaven and ‘brought about a complete change . | 
in the constitution and character of the Congress? ‘He made it } 
democratic and a mass organisation,3 presenting it asa challenge f 
to orthodox politics of either-or. This Gandhian approach to: j 
politics showed, in the words of Morris-Jones, 'an element of ; " 
Creativeress; in a sense it achieved equi-distance from the two i 
poles. Under Gandhi's leadership, the Congre came a move- 1 


omptchensiveness in. three. ways’. (a) thes 
le 


Tather than” any particular interes or aggregation of- interests; 
(b) it grew as a mass organisation With roots reaching into the. 


villages and towns; and (c) mass membership and mass support— 
were organised for demonstration an civil disobedience movement. 
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identification of the national movement with tle Congress Party 
. under Gandhi's leadership made it the dominar. entity in Indian 
politics.' The very nature of its objectives and the methods of its 
Y struggle prevented the Congress from becoming a rigidly organised 
party. It remained a composite movement, ‘permitting the co- 
existence within its ranks of socially distant ind . ideologically 
diverse elements held together by their commitment to the national 
objective of independence.’6 It believed in resolving conflicts: 
and eliminating ideological differences and permitted ‘social and 
. intellectual pluralism’ to find a place"in its ranks, 


Supremacy of the Organisation 
An important aspect of the working’ of intra-party democracy 
in a political party has been the formal supreraacy of the mass 
organisation, but the exercise of real power and influence by the , 
leadership. Until 1937, the All-India Congres: Committee was 
the elected Congress parliament. The highest executive authority 
of the Party, however, rested with its national éxecutive, the 
Working Committee, which exercised considerable directive power: 
over the hierarchy of elected bodies and was generally known as 
the High Command. It was the real centre of power in view of 
the supremacy of its members in the Congress O-Zanisation. They 
constituted the national leadership of the Congress which was 
engaged in an anti-colonial Struggle’ different in nature from an 
ordinary parliamentary fight. Therefore, when the provincial 
autonomy—an important milestone on road to iudeperdence—was 
introduced in 1937, and the Congress assumed responsibility for 
government in some of the Provinces, its High Command decided 
to institute a committee of its important leäde.; to oversee and 
guide the working of Congress governments. Such top leaders as 
„ Vallabhbhai Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam, Azad and Dr Rajendra 
= Prasad- constituted Upervisory- body, cesignated. as. thes 
liamentary ub-cómmittee: This" committee “exercised broad“ ~ 


supervision over. the policies of the ministries and frequently 


. -rescued them: from embarrassing attacks of Political opponents 


working through the Party’s provincial Committees. Jawaharlal’ 
Nehru, the then Congress President, laid down a guideline to 
regulate the.relationship between the Party ani the government 
in the provirices according to which the Party through the 
Provincial Congress: Committee was to be cc nsulted on policy 
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issues but was not to intrude into administration or day-to-day 
decisions. He underlined the supremacy of the organisational 
wing when he declared in unmistakable terms that ‘the ministries 
being the creation of Congress can be ended at any time by 
Congress.’8 

For years, Congressmen had looked to the top organisational 
leaders as their highest tribune and, therefore, the relationship 
between the party leadership and its parliamentary wing entrusted 
with running governments in the provinces became that of the 
superior and subordinate. The superiority of the organisational 
leadership represented by the High Command was further reinforced 
by the fact that the leaders of national stature stayed away from 
these governments and always treated the Congress ministries as 
agents of the Indian National Congress. Members of its Parlia- 
mentery Sub-committee acted as elder statesmen and helped in 
ironing out differences in the government and between the govern- 
ment and the party in regions placed in their charge. This tended 
to strengthen the tradition of centralised organisational leadership 
and made the Parliamentary Board and the National Working 
Committee foci of real decision-making. The manner in which 
N.B. Khare was forced to quit Premiership of Central Province 
and Berar was even obliged to resign from the Congress Party 
is an Index to the considerable directive power and influence of the 
organisational leadership.9 


Strains of Parliamentary Government: Phases in Evolution of 
; Government-Party Relationship 
With the formation of the Interim Government and the setting 
upof the Congress ministries in the provinces on the eve of 
independence, the party leadership was faced with the difficult task 
of determining how the Congress as a national movement could be 
adapted to the dual role of party and government and what was 
to be the relation between the Congress in its new role as govern- 
ment and the Congress in its other role as mass organisation.!0 
The evolution of party-government relationship and the transfor- 
mation of the structure of leadership passed through five phases. 
The first phase lasting from 1946 to 1951 was one of tension 
and was marked by a power struggle between the Prime Minister 
and the party bosses. A party which happened to be a movement 
was suddenly called upon to adapt itself to the political 
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FIGURE I 
The Phase of Uncertainty and Tensions 
(1946-1951) 
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competitiveness and compulsions of parliamentary democracy. J.B. 
Kripalani; who was elected President of the Congress in 1946 in 
deference to the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi, souglit to assert his 
authority as chief of the organisation over the government and 
the Prime Minister. He had rather tenuous hold over the organi- 
sation, the real power resting with Vallabhbha: Patel, though 
Nehru stood second only to Mahatma Gandhi in hi: unchallenged 
sway over the masses. Kripalani ıs said to have insisted ‘that the 
cabinet must be formed on his advice’. To this, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, the then Deputy Prime Minister, rebutted b» Saying ‘that 
‘as he and his colleagues in government had ten n.onths? experi- 
ence, the formation of the cabinet should be left. to them, other- 
wise they would not practicipate in it’! J.B. Kripalani proclaimed 
the doctrine that ‘it is the party from which the gov:rnment of the 
day derives its powers. Jawaharlal Nehru, the-then Frime Minister, 
rejected this contention and emphasised that ‘his government was 
responsible to Parliament and not to the Congreys or its Presi- 
dent'.!? Kripalani further felt slighted that non-Coagressmen like 
John Mathai and C.H. Bhabha were taken into ^nfidence on 
policy matters, but not.the Congress President, Mehru justified 
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his exclusion on the ground that members of the cabinet were 
bound by oath of office and secrecy while the Congress President 
was not, and even proposed that Kripalani could join as a minister 
without portfolio. É 

Such minor brushes between the Congress President and the 
Prime Minister, which had been largely procedural initially, deve- 
loped into what Kochanek calls ‘substantial substantive differen- 
ces which led the former to resign’.'4 ‘I who happened to be 
President of the organisation’, Kripalani felt, ‘do not enjoy the 
confidence of my colleagues in the central cabinet.'!5 His notion 
of a dominant decision-making role for the organisation remained 
an academic exercise and . by resigning ‘he established a precedent 
for the supremacy of the mass organisation.'!6 The election of 
Purushottamdas Tandon as Congress President against the will of 
Nehru was another unsuccessful effort to assert the control of the 
organisation over the government and the tension between the 
two was resolved only by the exist of the party chief after the 
death of Patel.!7 This episode confirmed the pre-eminent role of 
the Prime Minister and underlined the limitations of the Congress 
President as the chief of the organisation in dealing with the Prime 
Minister. 


FIGURE II 
The Phase of Concentration of Power in the Prime Minister 
(1951-1963) 
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The phase of uneasy relationship between the organisation and 
the parliamentary leadership headed by the Prime Minister came 
to a close in 1951, when the duumvirate in the parliamentary 
leadership ended with Nehru dispensing with the office of the 
Deputy Prime Minister after the death of Sardar Patel and taking 
over presidentship of the organisation. This phase was marked 
by what: Kochanek calls ‘centralisation and convergence.'3 The 


death of Vallabhbhai Patel tended to entrench the authority of the 
Prime Minister in the organisation and government!? and opened 
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up the inevitable phase of the remorseless unfolding of the actuali- 
ties of the parliamentary system of government. For the next 
twelve years, the parliamentary wing headed by the Prime Minister 
had unfettered dominance over the Organisation and the authority 
of Nehru in the domain of party affairs remained supreme. In 
spite of his protestation of innocence in matters of party organi- 
sation, he emerged as a superb and skilful party boss, deliberately 
mild in his official and public Statements, almost humble in his 
search for what looked the Gandhian consensus on matters of 
organisational and national policy. Whether he was Congress 
President (1951-54) or others held that office--U.N. Dhebar 
(1954-59), Indira Gandhi (1959-60), N. Sanjiva Reddy (1960-62) 

and D. Sanjivayya (1962-64)—the authority of Netru asa 'super- 
President’? was acknowledged by all. He showed iron deter- 
mination to assert and ultimately to establish the primacy of the 
national cabinet and parliamentary party over the claims of the 

party organisation. 

By combining. with apparent reluctance for some time, the 
office of the Prime Minister with that of the chief of the organi- 
sation, he confirmed the notion that the function of the organi- 
sation by basically in supporting the policies of the zovernment in 
the nook and the corner of the country and mobilising public 
opinion by means of a hierarchy of party activists in support of 
the social and economic measures of the government.2! Neverthe- 
less, he „did not deliberately seek to denigrate publicly the 
organisation or its national executive, namely, the Congress 
Working Committee. He was much too shrewd a politician to 
have weakened the instrument with the help of which he had risen 
to the height of his power and eminence. He bent it to his own 
will and consulted it to maintain what many regarded as a facade 
of intra-party democray, when he considered this desirable. 
Consequently, ‘the influence of party qua-party deciined steadily 
over the years of the Nehru era, certainly to 1962, and that the 
ultimate decision as to what policies to “push forw.;d” lay with 
the leader not with the Congress.?? The national executive of the 
Congress faithfully toed his line of policies and acted as a forum 
of party-government co-ordination, Centre-State ad;ustments and 
intra-party conflict resolution under his supervision. This made 
the office of Prime Minister the real focus of power and the 
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undisputed arbiter in matters concerning party-government 
relationship. 


FIGURE III 
The Phase of Drift and Divergence 
(1963-1966) 
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Nehru’s declining health and consequent lessening of his 
enormous physical stamina combined with the massive southward 
thrust of the Chinese armed forces, took heavy toll of his ‘ebbing 
strength and authority’ ™, and tended to erode, if not effectively 
demolish, his position at the apex of party-government pyramid. 
There were loud protests in the country and muffled voices in the 
organisation against his soft attitude towards China and his 
absolute relance on V.K. Krishna Menon in foreign policy 
decisions. Even in the meetings of the parliamentary party rum- 
blings of dissent and of dissatisfaction had become frequent?! 
though there was a great dealof sympathy for his failing health 
and his well-intentioned policies. A. new party-government 
equilibrium tended to emerge. The Kamaraj Plan, the election of 
Kamaraj as the chief-ofthe party and the death of Nehru followed 
by two successions introduced-a strong poly-centric element into 
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presided over by Kamaraj and the other by Lal Bahadur Shastri—a 
new duumvirate, This succeeded up to a point, because the 
exigencies of the cabinet government did not permit this duality 
between the party and the government to continue fcr long. Now 
the ‘king-maker’ lost half his power. Shastri too wa’ not a novice 
in politics, though he was always a man of great humility and 
mild disposition. He made skilful use of the considerable. power 
and patronage associated with the office of the Prime Minister and 
before long he left no one in doubt as to his claim to the leader- 
ship of the party and the government What further handi- 
capped Kamaraj in asserting the role of primacy in dealing with 
Shastri was his south Indian background and ‘ais inability to 
communicate freely and fluently in Hindi and English.. But the 
duumvirate remained a fact, though it perched rather precariously 
at the summit of power, the Congress President. generally playing 
the second fiddle ever since the succession issue was settled. The 
relationship between the organisation and the leader of the parlia- 
mentary. party was reminiscent of the Nehru-Patel era with: the 
difference that both Nehru and Patel sought to dominate the 
government-party power structure, whereas Kamara, and Shastri 
headed two different pyramids.?? 


FIGURE IV 
(1966-1967) 
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the operation of the Congress. Party, giving further fillip to the Spi Sp 
importance of the organisation and investing the party President i ia She ; 
with great significance and authority. The Congress President i c PP Tc Vic 


played a crucial role in the election of Lal Bahadur Shastri, which 
certainly was a master-stroke of political dexterity and skill and 
inereased the influence of the Congress President unknown since 
independence, Thus. the succession came to be what Brecher 
characterises as “a great catalyst to political change towards a new 
equilibrium between High Command and cabinet’. 

Kamaraj bent his energies to build a collective leadership with 
himself holding the dominant position to fill up the void created 
by the passing away of Nehru. This appeared to run counter 
to the norms and practices of parliamentary system of government 


and before long there emerged two pyramids of power—one 


This phase of drift persisted and even subsequeatly degenera- 
ted into one of sour relationships between the Prime Minister and 
the Congress Chief when Indira Gandhi succeeded Shastri in 
January 1966, -In-the first few months, she was totally dependent 
upon Kamaraj for organisational support and ‘the inevitable diffe- 
rences in outlook didnot prevent the Congress President and the 
Prime Minister from acting in harmony with one another’. But 
the relationship before long developed into a struggle between the 
two loci of power and the much-trumpeted ‘consensus’ formula of 


- Kamaraj with its corollary of collective leadership which appeared 
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to have been adopted as a functional method of the Congress had 
to be given up. During the first few months, Indira Gandhi’s 
election was regarded by many asa stop-gap arrangement to fill 
the gap until the 1967 general elections. She was still an unknown 
entity to most people outside India, though inside the country 
even the organisational leaders were convinced that she would 
enhance the electoral appeal of the party and would be most 


acceptable to the people. But, they were also familiar with her. 


shortcomings, such as administrative incompetence, her indecisive- 
ness and access to the left, her haughtiness, and her independence 
of judgment. 1 

Indira Gandhi appeared to be a hesitant Prime Minister 
during her first few months in office and therefore, she had to have 
a 'kitchen-cabinet' or ‘brains-trust’ or ‘idea men’ after the Kennedy 
fashion, around her to make use of them for a variety of assign- 
ments. But the period of hesitancy and dependence was short- 
lived and such issues as devaluation without consulting the 
Congress President, Indo-U.S. Foundation and election to the 
Central Election Committee led an acute student of Indian political 
scene to remark that ‘the Prime Minister appeared to be no longer 
a prisoner of Kamaraj and looked forward to an equal partnership 
with the Congress President at least until the election results were 
out! She assiduously sought to build up an independent image 
of her own, repelling some of the paternal gestures of the veterans 
ofthe party, even to the extent of causing them annoyance. ‘I 
saw Kamaraj’, observes a seasoned journalist, ‘talking to Indira a 
few days after her election.’ I could witness the beguiling smile on 
her lips betrayed by the deepening furrows of impatience on the 
forehead. I saw very clearly then that the “King-maker” would 
soon lose favour with the “King”.32 

Even before the 1967 elections, Indira Gandhi had become 
assertive and self-confident in dealing with the crganisation as was 
evident from her statement about her 'uncontested' position and 
the ‘country being above the party. Her opponents obviously 
concluded that she claimed herself to be above the party or more 
than the party which even her father never dared to do. Her 
leftist critics too did not spare her for what they regarded as her 
excessive dependence upon bureaucracy and on ‘a set of youngmen 
who are just ordinarily intelligent and full of superficially attrac- 
uve and fashionable ideas at best and are sycophantic careerists at 
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worst. They even advised her to evolve ‘a long-term strategy 
taking advantage of the positive aspects of Kamaraj's leadership' 
and to establish channels of communication with the party organs 
especially the AICC and the Congress Working; Committee to 
fortify her position through a process of consultation, mandate 
and endorsement. But, she did not care to cultivate her collea- 
gues in the Congress Working Committee nor did she openly 
support the idea of evolving a kind of collective leadership. She 
made frequent statements about her party not enthusiastically sup- 
porting her progressive policies, though she claimec that the masses 
were solidly behind her. This enabled her detractors and critics 
to point out that she was not willing to be answerable to the 
organisation. She even started airing her differences with the 
organisation in the public and the press,35 and found consultation 
with the organisation irksome. She believed in neutralising her 
critics rather than reconciling them. Within less than two years, 
‘she overcame the disadvantage of age by surrounding herself with 
the hato which symbolised the will and majesty of a great nation. 
Her relationship with her colleagues reminded one of a chess 
player. Her main interest was not in the “pawns”, but in the 
manner in which she could move them, to eliminate them, or to 
checkmate the opposition’ .3¢ 


FIGURE V 
The Phase of Confrontation 
(1967-1969) 
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Indira Gandhi’s election as Prime Minister for a second term 
after the general elections of 1967 lent a complete y different con- 
text for the relationship between the party and the government, 
and set in motion a phase of confrontation between the two 
pyramids of power. The humiliation of important organisation 
leaders, such as Kamaraj, Patil and Atulya Ghosh and of the 
Congress Chief Ministers of Madras, Punjab, Bihar and West 
Bengal at the hustings completely chaged the power equilibrium, 
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Meanwhile, Indira Gandhi, who had been, politically speaking, an 
unknown factor when she was inducted as Prime Minister, served 
her probationary period successfully enough to develop a public 
image of her own. Her critics in the organisation emphasised 
that she could not disclaim responsibility for the government’s 
policy and performance which led to the debacle at the polls. But 
the crux of the matter was the firm belief in her camp that in the 
leadership contest she was bound to win, no matter who opposed 
her. The role of Kamaraj in her second election became almost 
insignificant. He succeeded at.best in bringing together Indira 
Gandhi and Morarji Desai in one cabinet. At his initiative, a 
formula was evolved- under which she was re-elected leader and 
Morarji Desai became Deputy Prime Minister with his old port- 
folio of Finance under his charge? Whereas, she was ‘a prisoner 
to Party pressures’§ in choosing her first cabinet, she had ‘un- 
fettered freedom"? this time. The old guard generally known as 
the ‘Syndicate’ had by then lost some of its cohesion and strength 
and could not play any recognisable role in the formation of the 
cabinet. ‘Her selection of some ministers in her Cabinet upset 
Kamaraj.. He feared that a young and influential group of leaders 
on whom he had no control had emerged in the Congress’.40 
The logic of the cabinet system of government tended to 
make the office of Prime Minister the real centre of power in the 
Congress. She exercised enormous power of patronage with 
considerable skill and dexterity. Though she conceded Deputy 
Prime Ministership to Desai, she saw to it that there was no 
duality of authority. She did not consult Desai in the formation 
of her cabinet, nor did she assign to him any special status which 
Sardar Patel had enjoyed as Deputy Prime Minister. Nothing 
demonstrated the very large reserve of powers at her command more 
than her decision to get Dr. Zakir Husain nominated as the party 
candidate for the office of the Indian  President.4! She 
Successfully blocked the re-election of Kamaraj as party chief for a 
third term and even threw a feeler to know if the Party would be 
amenable to the idea of her combining the two offices, thus seeking 
to unite party and government leadership. Having failed in the 
latter bid, she succeeded in a big way in the unanimous election of 
Nijilingappa as President of the Party. The power that Kamaraj 
‘Tost as Congress President did not come to Nijalingappa, but to 
Indira Gandhi. The ‘Syndicate-dominated High Command 
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remained neither high nor was its word a commarc, it was reduced 
to a newspaper myth. She had emerged by then as a personality 
in her own right, a tough and shrewd politician, and appeared 
to have mastered the art of political manoeuv:es to keep the 
troublesome rivals at bay. 

This was a critical phase in the party-government relationship. 
The Prime Minister was no longer preparec to be under 
surveillance. of the organizational leaders nor ‘vere the latter, 
though many of them beaten at the polls, prepared to be wiped 
out, which they apprehended the Prime Minister w as out to do. At 
a crucial meeting of the Working Committee held in May 1967 to 
survey the post-election scene and to devise guidcines for regula- 
ting party-government relationship, ` bitter exchanges took place 
between the proponents of the organisation ard those of the 
government establishment. The organisational leaders blamed 
the shortcomings of the government policy for be party debacle 
at the general elections of 1967, while the Prime s4inister and her 
supporters placed the blame at the door of the party—its virtual 
disintegration on account of infighting, its estrangement from the 
masses and its complacency. When C. Subraman.im, a supporter 
of the Prime Minister, listed the delects of the organisation, 
particularly its failure to interpret and put across government 
policies to the people, Kamaraj interrupted and asked curtly, ‘can 
we also allow Congressmen to agitate against unpopular policies 
or offer Satÿagraha’# Even Morarji Desai, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, observed that the inefficient functioning of the adminis- 
tration creates ‘difficulty for the organisation.'^' Asoka Mehta 
and Manubhai Shah suggested that the two wings should function 
in close unison and called for frequet meetings between the 
Congress President and the Prime Minister and some other senior 
members of the government and the Party to thresh out outstand- 
ing issues. A senior organisation leader even suggested the setting 
up of a high power commitee to ensure propor co-ordination 
between the party and the government. The consensus reached at 
the meeting and conveyed to the press by Sadiq Ali, the, General 


Secretary of the Party, appeared to place the organisation in the 


favourable light, as is evident from the following resolution : 


“It is the responsibility of the Congress to Isy down policies 
in economic, social'and other fields. Itis ctviously the duty 
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of the Congress government to carry out these policies. A 
suitable machinery should be set up by the Working 
Committee to assess and review the implementation of these 
policies and programmes.’’45 


Ever since independence, the respective tasks ofthe govern- 
ment and the organisation had been accepted on paper as distinct 
and complementary, though the issue had been occasionally 
clouded either by temperamental differences or factional considera- 
tions or some practical difficulties. It had always been understood 
that it was for the party to define the broad objectives and for the 
government to devise matching policies and action. The govern- 
ment was regarded as being at least in a shadowy way responsible 
to the party and yet it was free to harness its executive and 
administrative agencies to the task. The party with its network of 
‘political activists arid forums representing special interests was to 
mobilise popular opinion and efforts and to put across the govern- 
ment policies and programmes to the people. The AICC at its 

Delhi session in June 1967, again highlighted this aspect of intra- 
party democracy and resolved that 'it is the responsibility of the 
AICC to enunciate Congress policies and that it is the duty of 
Congress government to carry them — out. "16 
suggested the Working Committee should set up a machinery to 


review the implementation of policies and programmes. The dele-, 


gates did not even care to debate as to how this concept had 
worked in practice since independence. Whereas Indira Gandhi felt 
that there was much room for the organisation to ‘exist’, 
Nijalingappa opined that ‘the Prime Minister and her Cabinet 
were answerable ta the CWC 


: - FIGURE VI 
Clinching the Issue : The Phase of Dominance and Centralisation 
(1969-1971) 
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This issue of the party-government relationship could not be 
finally RSR until 1969, when the Party split into two and the 


The resolution ' 
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leadership of the organisation and the government came to be 
concentrated in the hands of the Prime Minister. he two loci of 
power no longer existed, the organisational pyramid having 
merged in the governmental one. The Prime Minister became the 
single locus of power from where every initiative regarding govern- 
ment policies or party reorganisation came to emanate. The 
immediate cause of the split in the grand old, organisation was 
the decision of the Congress Parliamentary Boar« to nominate 
Neelam Sanjiva Reddy as its presidential candicate against the 
wishes of Indira Gandhi, who had 'suggested the name of 
Jagjivan Ram.*® She had perhaps assumed that he; position gave 
herthe right to determine succession to the presidency, and, 
perhaps, she felt that if she could decisively influenc: the outcome 
of the presidential election, that would be a vote o? confidence in' 
her leadership. It was also, perhaps, in the sub-conscious of 
her mind that because the Prime Minister ‘vould have to 
work closely with the President, he should ke her choice. 
Consequently, she wanted the Congress President to leave the 
matter to her to which he objected saying that her father had 
always left itto the Parliamentary Board. As t3? organisation 
bosses were dominating this body, she subsequen:ly insisted on 
referring the matter to the Congress Working Committee where 
she had several supporters. But she did not raise the matter at 
the meeting of the Working Committee, because she was not 
certain of mobilising majority support.? Therefore, she had no 
doubt that the manner in which the nomination was made 
purported to denigrate her personally and undermin:: the office of 
the Prime Minister which, she declared, ‘stood as the symbol of 
democracy in India.’ What appeared to upset her most and to. 
agitate her mind was her decisive discomfiture in the factional 
fight which she apprehended would be followed by IB rther pressures 
leading to her ouster. 

She had, therefore, to plan her strategy to aver ige hes defeat 
and assert her right to have the last word on any matter concerning ` 
party-government relationship. She used the economic plank to 
give a political’ retort to the organisational bosses. She took full 
advantage of the ‘rightist’ image of the ‘syndicate’ wich, she felt, 
was conspiring to scuttle her ‘progressive’ policies. She was, there- 
fore, advised ‘to convert the faction fight into an ideological 
clash'.$9 She moved first against Morarji Desai! rather than 
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Chavan, because of the limitations imposed by her strategy.5?? The 
immaculate timing of her acts won the admiration of friends and 
foes alike, though there was a subdued feeling that her entire move 
in pursuit of power-game and factional in fighting was devoid-of 
moral and ethical basis. The ruthlessness and determination , 
which she brought to bear upon her efforts to fight her Opponents 
in the cabinet and the organisation seemed to lend credibility to 
their charge that she was out to build a ‘personality cult? in the 
country and bend the organisation entirely to her will. ‘The critics 
forgot to notice that the powergame was being fought in the post- 
Gandhi-Nehru era, when loyalty to ideals and feelings of comrade- 
ship were being replaced by careerism in politics. Indira Gandhi 
was untramelled in her political moves by the traditional Congress 
politics of patch-work and compromise. No wonder, her 
unorthodox strategy led to consternation and there was discernible 
disarray in the old guards, They were visibly smarting under the 
ideological blow she had delivered. She was not prepared to allow 
them breathing time to devise a matching strategy. The single 
thread that seemed to run through her-political moves in the wake. 
of nomination of the presidential candidate was her determination. 
to remain in power and to teach the old guards a lesson. “All over 
the world” she exclaimed, referring to the selection of the Congress 
nominee for the oflice of the President, “the impréssion has gone 
round that the Prime Minister is demoted in her own organisation. 


No democracy can function if the head of the government is. 


insulted in the party,??53 

It was against this factional setting that she sponsored the 
candidature of Sanjiva Reddy and yet she rejected the request of the 
Congress President to issue a Statement urging all members of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party to vote for the Congress candidate. 
Instead, she asked the Congress President to allow the Party’s 
electors to exercise their ‘conscience’ in the matter of voting in 
Order to rejuvenate the Party and Strengthen its unity. “The 
Congress”, she asserted, “cannot be merely a machinery for 
winning election of candidates chosen by a small group and by 


making alliances divorced from policies."55 Her Supporters and . 


cabinet colleagues like Jagjivan Ram and Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 
conceived of a convenient handle to beat the organisational leaders 
with—they accused them of having joined hands with communal 


and reactionary forces, such as the Jana Sangh and the Swatantra 
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Party to secure the victory of the Congress presidential candidate, 56 
They characterised this move as à patent violation of the Congress 
ideology which would compel genuine Congressmen to decide thcir 
line of action. The charge stuck to the orga sation leaders and 
gave credibility to the ‘conscience’ theory advocated by Indira 
Gandhi. 

The issues which dominated the head-long clash between the 
organisational and parliamentary leadership in the Presidential 
election and after were : (a) the call of the Prime Minister and her 
Supporters to follow dictates of ‘conscience’ vach in a sense meant 
freedom to vote against the Party candidate; «nd (b) relationship 
between the two wings of the Party and that 9etween the Prime 
Minister and the Congress chief. 

The first issue attracted such querries as: Should a whip be 
issued directing Parliamentary Party members i vote for the Party 
candidate ? Who should issue it? And ire Party's electors 
obliged to act according to the directive ? What, if they decline 
to follow the directive ? Will it attract disciplinary action and who 
can. and should take it ? The Prime Minister took refuge behind 
a legal difficulty in the matter of issuing wip to the Party's 
electors and quoted how Madhu Limaye had tz ken the matter to 
the court. When the.Congress President Nija ingappa insisted on 
taking action against those who demanded fre:dom of conscience 
inthe matter of voting, the Prime Ministe- and her Supporters 
pleaded for not taking à narrow view of discipline, and instead 
accused the organisational leaders of .being guilty of indiscipline 
for acting against what they termed as the / »ndamental policies 

of the Congress. Referring to what they chai icterised as double 
standard about discipline, they threatened to take the matter 
to the plenary session of the Party.55 The Prime Minister was 
emphatic that the Congress chief could not take disciplinary action 
against Members of Parliament over the heac -of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party.59 

This theory of freedom of conscience adv»zated by the Prime 
Minister and her Supporters was described p: H.V. Kamath as 
having ‘dark forebodings’, sinc: the infection of indiscipline which 
it spread would lead to dictatorship. J.B. Kripalani felt that it 
was a word of doubtful content and dishonest ‘tention and to use 
it in party Politics was to give it an anarchic :onception. ‘How 
cana party function,’ he asked, ‘in a legislatu:e on the basis of 
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individual conscience. . . . One does not know when the slumbering 
conscience of the members will awake.'5! On the other hand, the 
supporters of the Prime Minister were determined to press for and 
pursue ‘the dictates of conscience’ and defeat the official Congress 
candidate so as to penalise organisation leaders for out-manoeu- 
vring the Prime Minister. Her victory in mustering enough— 
just enough— votes for V.V. Giri was, to quote a political com- 
mentator, ‘nothing short of a political ceup executed with the 
professional finish, leaving her opponents far behind.9 Here was 
a new style and content of political leadership which did not 
bother about petty rules of discipline framed by the party. The 
proponents ofthe conscience theory talked in terms of funda- 
mentals and spread the idea that a successful rebellion was a 
revolution, and that was what they had aimed at. 

Throughout these developments which resulted in the split, 
Indira Gandhi was ably supported by a group of determined and 
resourceful followers who looked forward to considerable political 
gains in the event of the final break with the old guards. The 


Prime Minister moved relentlessly inch by inch to consolidate her ` 


position in the AICC, the Working Committee and the Parlia- 
mentary Party. Shesaw to it that the suggestion made at the 
meeting of the executive committee of the Parliamentary Party held 
on July 20, 1969, to restore Deputy Prime Ministership and 
Finance portfolio to Morarji Desai was hamstrung, making it 
abundantly clear that she should treat this as lack of confidence 
in her leadership. Even the meeting ofthe Working Committee 
convened on August 20, 1969 to consider the crucial issue of 
disciplinary action against her and her principal associates for 
defying the Party mandate at the time of the presidential election 
‘ended in an anti-climax.’6 It could at best evolve a patchwoik 
peace resolution describing the current controversies in the party as 
a ‘closed chapter’.65 The draft resolution which was prepared by 
Y.B. Chayan in consultation with C. Subramaniam had the 
blessings of the Prime Minister,66 Its smooth passage in the 
Working Committee was an index to the measure of discomfiture 
of the organisational leaders, When Nijalingappa, the then 
Congress President, declared after some time that the question of 
taking Morarji Desai back into the cabinet was still alive’,67 the 


Prime Minister announced that she Was ‘not subordinate to the : 


Congress President,® rather both were complementary and that as 
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the. leader of the Parliamentary Party she was not only responsible 
to her own Party but also Tepresented the entire country. She left 
no one in doubt that any attempt to feter her discretion in regard 
to cabinet formation would be intolerable to her as long as she 
commanded the confidence of the Parliamentary Pas ty. She moved 
shrewdly but resolutely in the adroit use of her power as 
Prime Minister, when as a counterblast to the removal of 
C. Subramaniam from the Working Committee and two State 
Congress Presidents from their offices, she dismissed two 
Ministers of State and two Deputy Ministers with pronounced: 
pro-'Syndicate' sympathies from the Council of Ministers? in the 
name of making it ‘more cohesive and purposive,’?7i . 3 

Having sufficient hint of her intentions to the waverers and 
‘Syndicate’ supporters in her Council of Ministers, sie was advised 
to launch an assault on the most vulnerable point of the orga- 
nisation bastion, namely, the office of. its President. The term of 
Nijalingappa was comming to an end and the ‘Indic: ie" enthusiasts 
were determined to requisition a meeting of the elected members 
of the AICC to elect a new President of the party. The requisi- 
tion campaign was as much intended to forestall any further move 
against the Prime Minister as to have a new Congress President of 
her choice. When the Congress President temo ed Industrial 
Development Minister, Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed ? from the 
Working Committee on the eve of its meeting on November 1, 
1969, for leading what he described as ‘the ‘revolt’, the members 
of the Working Committee Owing allegiance to the F'ime Minister 
held a separate meeting, making it clear beyond doübt that two 
Working Committees had come into existence to be followed soon 
by two AICCs and two PCCs in each State, She was not in a 
mood for compromise with the organisation ‘leaders, who in any 
manner sought to lower ‘the Pre-eminent position Of the Prime . 
Minister? She exercised her prerogative by dismissing Ram 
Subhag Singh,” the only vocal supporter of th* organisation 
leaders left in the cabinet and thereby succeeded in uprooting from 


. the government whatever little influence they had. The two groups 


appeared poised for a final showdown and with the “emoval of the ` 
Prime Minister at the ‘Syndicate’ Working Committéc meeting from 
the primary membership of the party,’5 the split was complete. For 
all practical purposes the Congress Party Was riven into tWo—the 
‘Syndicate’ and the ‘Indicate’. The position of the P ime Minister 
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remained formidable in the parliamentary wing in view oor 
ability to mobilise overwhelming support in the Parliamentary 
16 
Lobos this formal split, Indira Gandhi became the undisputed 
leader of the Party and the government led by her. Initially, er 
*toyed with the idea of becoming the Congress ied à Ss A 
but keeping in view, the ‘Syndicate’ accusation of fos ue 
*personality cult', she decided to persuade Jagjivan Ram, a member 
of her cabinet and a Harijan leader of national stature, to accept 
this office in the new Congress. Thus, the two power ae bes 
her party came to merge in one, the party office virtually dais pr. 
ing for and on behalf of the Prime Minister. But the dg 
Minister had still to depend upon Some influential cade ae 
party, such a Chavan and Jagjivan Ram who had aa era : 
followings and mere fully conversant with the twists an pa x 
the traditional Congress politics. Therefore, for some time F ie 
of troika appeared to emerge, but the alert and vigilant Indira 
Gandhi was not prepared to let the grass grow under her feet. Lest 
more than one power centre should emerge in her party power 
structure, she reshuffled her cabinet in June 1970, divesting Y.B. 
Chavan of his Home portfolio, much against his wishes, which a 
acquired ‘a particular aura'"73 since the days of ue ey 
Jagjivan Ram, Swaran Singh and Fakhruddin Ali Ahme ik : 
affected by the reshuflle, but had no other option than to | A 
the inevitable. Commenting on the reshuffle of the MERE he 
Times observed : “The way in which senior Ministers have e 
summarily removed underlines the point her critics make that she 
does not allow anyone to "grow" in case, he should become a 
threat to her.”?? At the Centre, the authority of the Prime Minister 
both in the government and the party was beyond lens all 
her colleagues having been ‘cut down to size.’8? Now, a 
3 "dynami&m; energics/atid erófmous. power of patron age WEES foe x 
“devoted to’ jrther weakening the-influetice of potential contenders 
and autonomous ‘power centres in the party and'the government at 
the State level. 


The British Experience 


If we look for an analogy in the British Labour Party we are: 
impressed by the fact that originally the Parliamentary Labour . 
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party and subject to its control. But in the course of iifty years of 
parliamentary and, latterly, of governmental experience, the 
Labour Party has been transformed. The ‘Chairman Spokesman’ 
of 1906 has become party leader and Prime Minister or potential 
Prime Minister. The parliamentary Party still solemnly holds 
annual elections for the office of Chairman and leader 
(although, only when the party is out of office). Then its leader 

` must work with a ‘shadow cabinet? (the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee) elected by the Parliamentary Party. But, when Labour 
took office in 1924 and 1929, MacDonald formed his cabinet 
with as little interference from his Parliamentary colle agues or the 
mass Organisation as any Conservative leader ever enjoyed, 
revulsion against MacDonald, attempts were. made after 193] 
reverse the process and to devise machanisms which would co 
train the authority of the next Labour Prime Minister.:! But, Attlee 

did not hesitate to ignore all these provisions when he constructed 
his Ministries after the elections of 1945 and 1950. Indeed, both 
MacDonald and Attlee were able to exercise all the P':rogatives of 

the office of Prime Minister with no greater restrictions on their 

authority than an Conservative or Liberal 
would normally expect, When 
to Attlee by Harold Laski, the 

tive Committee (N.E.C.), 

on the question of whether to accept a roy 


In 
to 
ns- 


al request to form: 
ght that on general 
accept the King’s. 
rity of the elected 
as since been formally 
wice contested. 


eh eas 


n in the India 
Minister and her Supporters freely quoted the British - prece- 
dent to prove the autonomy of the parliamentary Party. The mass 
organisation of the Labour Party still plays a somewhat larger role 
in the affairs of the party and government than does its Conserva- 
tive equivalent, the National Union. But: Labour has evolved a 
series of devices which normally ‘a 


Party (PLP) had been intended to be an ancillary of the whole Il but preclude th > Possibility 


to force the Parliamentary | 


| 
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Party to move in a direction in which it does not wish to go'.5? 
It is now important to note that neither the PLP nor the Conser- 
vative Parliamentary Party is in the last analysis responsible to the 
mass organisation or its supporters outside Parliament. When the 
party is in office, the chain of responsibility is from cabinet to 
Parliament to electorate. It cannot be from cabinet to Parliament 
Party to the Annual Party Conference to the mass membership of 
the party organisation. 

This issue came up sharply in the famous exchange of letters 
between Churchill and Attlee in 1945.84 Churchill suggested that a 
Labour government ‘would be subject to the directions’ of the 
party executive and that the NEC had a right to express opinion’ 
which- are binding on ministers or on the cabinet itself. Attlee 
promptly denied this allegation and asserted that while the PLP 
had frequent consultations with the NEC, it was not answerable 
to it or under its direction. No doubt, the power to make’ pro- 
gramme still rests with the extra-parliamentary party, namely, the 
Annual Party Conference, as Attlee maintdined, but he asserted 
at the same time that the Parliamentary Party has complete discre- 
tion in its conduct of Parliamentary business and in the attitude it 
should adopt to legislation tabled by other parties. By 1961, Attlee 
shifted his emphasis and said that the resolutions passed by the 
Annual Conference ‘must always be interpreted and dealt with in 
the light of circumstance by the Parliamentary Party. They 
are a guidance to the Parliamentary Party, not an absolute 
mandate.'55 

The mass organisation does have an important influence on 
the activities and policies of the Parliamentary Party which it 
sustains. Its influence tends to be greater when the Parliamentary 
…. Party is out of office. But, in the words of the official Labour Party 
“Hand Book for 1951, the Parliamentary. Labour. Partys: ai auto 


-" Hand Book 
nomohs body: ;. 
. periodical consultation between the Parliamentary Labour ‘Party 
and the National Executive Committee but the latter has no 
authority over the actions in Parliament of Labour Ministers or 
Labour Members.’ No doubt, the constitution of the Labour 
Party provides that ‘no proposal shall be included in the ' party 
programmme unless it has been adopted by the party conference by 
a majority of not less than two-thirds of the votes recorded on a 
card vote.’ But there is no evidence in the modern history of the 
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party that this provision has in any serious 
handicap to the parliamentary leaders. 
in his monumental study that 
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A DIAGNOSTIC APPRAISAL C F THE 
SWATANTRA PARTY IN INDIAN 
POLITICS, 1959-74 


P.D. Suarma* —— — 


The performance of the Swatantra Party on the. political 

' graph of India was in the form of a parabola, that is to say, there 
` Was a steep rise (1959-1967) and a steep decline ( 967-1974). This 
steep rise was itself the main cause for its equi lly steep decline. 
The sudden importance of the Swatantra Party was without any 
clear idea about party building or a philosop iy that took into 
account the dynamic character of politics, espec ally in an under- 
developed society like that of India. The Party fa led to keep pace 
with the rising tide of_political consciousness that called for 
change, progress and more opportunities to ‘1e poor and the 


"ünder-privileged. The Party increasingly becaire isolated: it 


mostly confined its activities to legislative sphere, «nd toa politics 
of manipulation and capturing of power without purpose. 

Still, the role played by the Swatantra Pz:ty in National 
politics cannot be under-estimated. The Party vas one of the 
major political forces in India from 1959 to j 
in 19502: [o he p 


: EC n the ‘Nagpur * 
Resolution’ on ‘joint co-operative farming’, the p rty self-consci-. 
ously set out to exploit the alleged menance of c:Ilectivization of 
agriculture, while at the same time relating this specific issue to a 
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THE GENESIS OF THE INDIAN MULTI-PARTY 
SYSTEM 


SURENDRA PRASAD NARAIN SINGH* 


Unlike in several other under-developed nations, instead of 
the evolution of a national front, the split of the Indian parties 
seem to have occurred after Independence. This gives a special 
character to the Indian party system. Why Indian political current 
took such a turn after political independence is no easy question 
to answer, yet no effort in this regard should be spared owing to 
any spirit of despair. 

The common goal of achieving independence having been 
reached, there remained no other cementing factor uniting the 
various organizations well matured-.in their political culture but 
antagonistic to each other. This was no doubt that the chief 
cause behind the above development. There were other causes as 
well. There was a need to form an Opposition and to strive for a 
position of eminence therein. The Congréss was also unwilling 
to retain them within its fold. The conflict of personalities had 
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social'and personal relations.! The national 110vement aggregated 
and articulated the above interests after Ind »pendence in such a 
way? that the emergence of separate and diffe ent political parties 
was ‘but natural’. 

This multiplicity is itself, in part, consequence of the nature of 
the Congress dominance. The Congress sk/i! in moving in such 
a manner as always to occupy the centra area leaves only a 
number of diverse peripheral positions for otrs. These Positions 
are, by definition, so to speak, difficult to combine, from the 
circumference to the centre may be a shorter distance than from 
one circumference point to another. Thus, fl. e, Left and the Right 
Opposition groups demonstrate more cominonness. with the 
Congress than with each other.3 

We, in India, have selected a constitut-nal system which is 
very. close to that of the Western nations like J.K., USA, Canada, 
etc. But we have failed to develop a party syst2m, similar to theirs, 
When we try to examine this question we see that while the 
constitution of India is an essentially imprcved product, drawn 
from the West, it has undergone a concocticn in the midst ofa 
non-Western political, process and a social anil political tradition 
which is essentially authoritarian.4 That is v hy the parliamentary 
democracy in India is less a system of great parties fighting for 
the popular vote and legislative control, than a one-party system, 
in which the one party modifies its policie ; according to the 
pressures exerted upon it, by articulate put lic opinion and by 
relatively small groups of organized Opposition in intermittent 
conflict with it and with each other.5 

Thus, it seems justified to say that “Ind'a represents a social 
case" in regard to the development of the mcdern party system.6 


also become acute. And, above all, in a nation of India's size, 
"x with Several different sooïo-religious, cultural and. racial. units; ands... 


But, inspite of this fact, “there is a close .parenel between England , 


and India’-besides; there isa party system .; India which rest o 


with a variety of economic, political;. geographical, organizational”. 
and historical bases, in the midst-of an immature democratic 
environment, this development in regard to the party system 
seemed to be quite natural, because in most non-Western 
societies, just as in other traditional societies, the pattern of 
political relationship has been largely determined by the pattern of 


* Surendra Pratap Narain Singh is a Research Scholar and formerly Lecturer in 
the Department of Political Science, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, 


substantially upon the overwhelming superior, ty of one party and. - 


“its leadership.” 


The development of the Indian party system after Indepen- 
dence revolves round four major unsolved q estions related to its 
federal character. These questions are : (1) How to consolidate 
the national unity and make the best use of Independence for the 
nation's all round development; (2) How to << nieve a proper repre- 
sentation of sectional interests under the d. mand ofa powerful 
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CHAPTER V 


EARLY GROWTH 


Under the Charter : 
was conducted by the Se 
Governor-Generat). the 
Government as the minister or secretary of an elective 
of which the head possessed some official 
had entire charge of offices bits ‘ 
routine, and brought forward more important malter 
briefest form, The Secretaries in all civil dep 
servants; and each Secretary had generally one covenanted ass 
or deputy. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1861 empowered the Governor 
General to make rules and orders from time to time for the convenient 
transaction of business in his Council. Rules were made by Lord 
Canning assigning to cach member of the Council the charg: 
separate department of the administration. Thus, the member 
the Council virtually became cabinet ministers, each of whem had 
charge of one of the great departments of the Govern 
ordinary duties were rather these of administrators than of council 
The Governor-General regulated the maunei in which the public 
business was distributed among them. He usually hept the boron 
department in his own hands; the other departinents we H 
Revenue and Agriculture, Finance and Commerce, Military, | 
Works, and Legislative. It was the duty of the Secretary to place 
case before the Governor-General or member-in-charge of bis d 
ment in a form in which it was ready for decision. 

By 1919 the work of the Central Government had become 
onerous and complex. The Secretariat Committee of thar year noted 
that to the extent of 9/10tiis of their work, the Government of india 
were engaged in dealing with cases coming to them from outside, 

mainly from the provinces. But after the introduction of the Act of 

1919 and consequent relaxations of financial and administrative 

control of the Centre over the provinces, the number of provincial 

references was greatly reduced! Notwithstanding that, work in the 
1 Secretariat Committee Report, 1919, para 53. 
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senmral secretariat increased considerabl 
changes, They led to increased 
and researeh, labour 


cravly as a result of the 
E activity in such fields 
egislation, the affairs of 
M care g : allairs o 
enquiries of the League of Nat n 
Organisation, and the addition 
broadcasting, civil aviation 
ys Š à e Ar 
RISNUSSIDR Of political 5 and the introd 
Do d aM Xe : 28€ e introduc 
reformis under the Government ot India Act 1935; ied 
amount of work almost in every department Gare 
T F cae table gives comparative figures 
Secretariat staff of the Central Gover fea 
d overn 
and 1935; i 


i Indians 
ions and the Internationa 
of new subjects, e. e 
Public Service Commissi mn 
reforms after 1928 


pu blicity 


of the superior 
it for the years-—] 900, 1919 


1900 | 1919 | 1935 
i 


Departments | TP. 
Members | T 9 9 
Secretaries and Additi cretari 7 
Joint S ES ce onal Secretaries | 7 11 io 
Deputy Secretaries | l Ta 7 
Under Secretaries | a 2 12 
Assistant Secretaries | È 8 7 

z 12 15 


al cadres of the Secretariat 
er had risen to 9 by 1935) are 


The figures for the permanent cleric 
and Attached Offices (whose numb 
shown in the following table : 


kt. | 1919 | 1935 
oa M JU e EE 
Superintendents 48 
Assistants 211 2 
Clerks 321 a 
32 297 
Stenographers ad 36 i] 
61 


re M ce d. rone 
Ul eee 
AES : 
eo growth in the number of secretariat departments and 
porte ma alter the attainment of independence has been very 
n med e repeats of the Central Government in 1940 
. frome, Finance, Law, Education, Health and L C 
» Law ation, Health a and, Commerce 
ae ts and Defence. During the Send 
Sr, although the number of me i 
World War, houg mbers of the Goy 
Or EM l overnor- 
Sane ci Was increased, yet new depariments were not 
ae T3 i um number of departments was 18, which rose to 
in 1973. In addition, there were slightly less 


than 600 units of non- i isati i 
bu oen mar tariat organisations in 1973, During 


political 
as agriculture 
Overseas, 
l Labour 


, 


Où, etc. The 


10f 


AT 
i7 


tn the establishments of the Central Government increased bs 
HI e este je i t : pasea DY e 
phan 50 per cent. The following table shows the increase in the 
number of top officials during the given period : 


morg 


Category 


Secretaries including Additional, 
Special and Joint 

Deputy Secretaries " 

Under-Secretaries oe 

Section Officers 1948-1965 


from 64 
from 89 
from 241 
from 442 


1948-1967 — | 


| 
| 
| 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Before the transfer of power, the Secretariat was arranged in 
departments, each administering a specified subject, forming the 
portfolio of a member of the Executive Council. A department was 
organised in a hierarchy of Assistant, Under, Deputy, and Joint 
Secretaries, and sometimes with the addition of an Additional 
Secretary, and placed in charge of a high-level civil servant called 
Secretary, who was the counterpart of the Permanent Secretary in 
the UK. On transfer of power, the departments were renamed 
Ministries, leaving the hierarchical pattern undisturbed. Some 
ministries comprised more than one department. 

The secretariat system in India owes its existence to two strands 
of administrative philosophy : First, the task of policy-making must 
necessarily be separated from that of its execution. Second, a 
transitory cadre of officers operating on the tenure system of staff 
controlling a permanent staff is a pre-requisite to the vitality of the 
administrative system as a whole. L.S. Amery says in ‘Thoughts 
on the Constitution’: ‘It is only by the creation ofa separate 
policy department, a general staff freed from administration as 
a whole that it is possible to secure forethought and effective 
planning.’ 

The following advantages are claimed in favour of the present 
‘split’ system : (1) Freedom from operational involvements makes 
policy makers forward looking and plan in terms of the overail 


national requirements and objectives. (2) The secretariat is the 


disinterested adviser to the Minister, examining the proposals coming 
from the executive agencies in an objective way. (3) This separation 
keeps the secretariat to a smaller size. (4) This system also avoids 
over centralisation, for the executive agencies are given freedom in 
the implementation of policies and in the areas allotted to them. . 
So far as the tenure system was concerned all the posts under 
the Central Government were not governed by the rule of tenure. 


But the imposition of a limit to the occupancy of certain appoint- 
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eousderations ars CERE But in this connection tL à although 
Wert cette ‘portant. First, a system Uer te following 
be an Rm reason) at option is essentially b; e SEU 
e ass ute rigidity, as short extensions T 
‘I m occasions; but otherwise io renew i may be 
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above them Second 3 mee o of currying dew DE 
: SAGE d, to allow an offic RAO UC with. those 
Deputy Secretarv ; an officer to Progress fr 
for. ihe NC. to Joint Secretary and Secretary is IAS 
1 i n t a T x © : n f A 
pete Blood x ac the officer himself, The Re goed either 
M mere Un D Bcous to the department t d B 
Senes © saves the office from becoming stal ms MON 
noted UN Bum of the Administrative zr 
e o wing > T 
(a) Whil ^h developments in the Sphere since ind 
D Has um TES 2 Since independence : 
GS officers ait EO making levels were for af pie 
came to th ?; WRO belonged to the various end en E 
£ e ce ET al oa nelrec 
by the IAS SES US tenures, now they ar = US Ws 
\ IAS and the Central Secretar: 2 are staffed mainly 
Central Services (CS) nanio ceretariat Service S $ 
element 2m ane (CS) particularly at the lower m es 
eu. 3 » a à ity and continuity has been hate eae 
ersonnel and many 
oi » VUE ee from the CS are continuous] ae 
ES NT. E ugher levels, since the tenure js i ERE 
M RET uta disadvantage of this change js t] SERIA 
masr ox officers do not have executive experience Stat a large 
members of the CSS, “perience, expecially the 
(b) Decision-makers i 
24 cls axers in the sec ia 
generalists, à S Wu Secretariat were "gely 
eS amd the position stands today broad] largely. the 
account of the complexity of coy adly as before, but 
scientists, statisticians E sovernmental tasks many economi t 
3 EE and exper -ki si 
into the secretarjat. perts Of other kinds are also brought 
: o 
(c With the] i 
arge increase in t] 
1e : dS 
(from about a thousand in 1939 to DNE of ministerial cadre 
about 14 thousand now) the 
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high quality of the cadre has come down. 

(d) As pointed out earlier, the original concept about the 
secretariat was the separation of the policy formation function. from 
that of the execution, which was the job of non-secretariat organisa- 
tions. At present the situation has changed, because a considerable 
amount of executive work is handled in the secretariat and several 
non-secretariat organisations participate in policy formulation. 

(e) The number and kinds of non-secretariat organisations 
have increased greatly. In addition to the executive agencies, there 
are today advice-tendering agencies, research and training agencies, 
departmental undertakings, corporations and boards, established 


under special statutes. 
The chief characteristics of the emergent secretariat system have 


been summed up as follows : 
The secretariat has undergone a large and rapid expansion 


(1) 
as would be clear from the following table : 
1900 1919 1937 1954 1966 
Secretary/Addl. Secretary 7 12 9 22 Over 60 
8 

Joint Secretary 1 — 87 434- 7 Over 100 
ex-officio 

Deputy Secretary 9 7 13 | JOI+ 9 242 
ex-officio 

Under Secretary 9 8 16 2754-10 448 
ex-officio 


(2) One third of the secretariat is engaged in work ofa 
house-keeping nature alone. 

(3) The principle ‘one secretary for one ministry” is gradually 
becoming an exception rather than the rule. The minister iù most 


ministries is now advised by more than one secretary. 
(4) The ofice of joint-secretary has become a regular feature 


now. 
(5) There are some faint indications of departure from the 


principles of unity of command, span of control, ete. The norm 
even now is that an employee reports to only one person, but excep- 
tions to this rule are emerging. i 

(6) Although superior positions in the ministry are stalled by 


officers belonging to the ICS and IAS, the secretariat today suffers 
from a degree of departmentalism.” 


1 Report of the ARC Study Team on the Machinery of the Government 
of India and Procedures of Work, 26-28. 
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5 IL. FUNCTIONS AND IMPORTANCE 
A 

The functions of the secretariat in the diffe 

departments are as follows 


(1) assisting the minister in policy making; 


‘ent ministries anq 


“oi yes PME UNE SA 
(2) framing legislation, rules and regulations; 
e sectoral planning and programme formulation: 
4 H ^ 3 
(1) budgeting and control of expenditure; also accord 


` o 
securing administrative and financial approval to aes 
tional programmes and plans, and their subsequent 
modifications; 
(5) supervision and control over the execution of policies and 
programmes by the executive departments or semi- 

,. Autonomous field agencies, and evaluation of the results; 
(6) coordination and interpretation of policies, assisting other 
branches of government and maintaining contact with 

$ state administrations; 
(7) initiating measures to develop greater personnel and 
organisational competence both in the ministry/department 
and its executvie agencies; and i 

(8) assisting the minister in the discharge of his parliamentary 
.  responsibilities.1 1 
~The secretariat is the main office, 7. e., the organisation which 
assists the Government in the fulfilment of its responsibilities Its 
role IS very significant and many-sided. First, it assists the 
ministers (who are elected on the basis of broad programmes and are 
new to their tasks) in the formulation of governmental policies 

Policies are normally framed on the basis of adequate data, 
precedents and other relevant information, which are made available 
io the minister by the secretariat. Secondly, the secretariat assists 
the ministers in their legislative work, by preparing drafts of legisla- 
tion to be introduced in Parliament, by collection of relevant 
information for answering parliamentary questions as well as for 
Parliamentary committees. Thirdly, the secretariat acts as the 
clearing house preliminary to governmental decisions. In this respect 
it enables the government to examine the emerging problems, and 
carries out a detailed scrutiny of a problem from a comprehensive 
point of view. It also functions as the main channel of communi- 
oon between the government and other agencies like the Planning 
~ommission and the Finance Commission. Finally, the secretariat 
also sees to it that the field agencies execute the policies and 
decisions of the government, with efficiency and economy. 

: From the above discussion, it is clear that the secretariat is the 
highest office as well as the nerve centre of the Central Government. 
At En n Gne of power, as its orders are carried 

, Op. cit., 30. 
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hout the length and breadth of the country. Policies and 
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cee. 2: nd the civil service. It is here that the minister and the 
i ants work together and meet almost every day. Since 
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grou ; : 
"Thus, in the hierarc 


hy of administrative organisation, the central 


Ler 

SEHE hasan apex position. In the words of the ARC : ‘The 
+ ‘tariat system of work...has lent balance, consistency and 
E IT te asa nucleus for the 


to the administration, and served l us f 
total machinery of a ministry. It has facilitated Rie 
ordination and accountability to Parliament at the DUSCHE E 
As an institutionalised system itis indispensable for the proper fun 


tioning of government.” 


III. ORGANISATION AND PROCEDURE 


continuity 


~ The central secretariat constitutes the vast and PEE 
organisation of a large number of ministries and dee E 
outlines of the organisation of the ministries of eae À iam 
External Affairs and Finance have been given in the E. e 
chapter. Since each one of these ministnes has e Heo one 
department, the organisation of various PEDT ie a a 
included in the preceding chapter. However, the usual pattern of the 
organisation of a ministry is as follows : 


Minister, political head, assisted by one or .more deputy 
ED 


ministers. 


Secretary, permanent head, or head of the bureaucracy under 


the ministry; he acts as chief adviser to the minister ; a ministry 
2 AD Mr S " NS 

may also have special or additional secretaries. | Joint secretary 

(administration) looks after personnel and office management. 


There may be one or more subject joint-secretaries. — $ à 
Internal Finance Adviser, who acts on behalf of the Finance 


Ministry. 
Deputy 

joint-secretaries. 
Office, which is coterm! 


and Under secretaries ; they assist the secretary and 


nous with the section, of which there 
two with each Under Secretary. Each section is headed by a 
who supervises the work of dealing hands. The 
a section varies from three to seven but 
are assistants and the fifth an upper 
there is ancillary staff at both levels, 


are 
section officer, 
number of dealing hands in 
is usually five, four of whom 
division clerk. In addition, 

Study Team, op. cit., 30, 
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personal stenographers 
employees for record duties and office services in the section. The 
following chart gives the secretariat organisation. s 
Secretary 1 
(Additional, Special Secretaries) 
Wing 
Joint Secretary Office 
Division 
Deputy Secretary 
Branch 
Under Secretary 


assistants, and peons for officers and 


Section 


| Section Officer 

Joint secretaries constitute the effective decision-making level 
below the Minister and the Secretary. The usual pattern is two 
Deputy Secretaries under a Joint Secretary and two Under Secretaries 
under a Deputy Secretary. The Joint Secretary's charge is known 
as wing, the Deputy Seeretary’s division and the Under-Secretary’s as 
a branch} i 

A ministry may have one or more departments, and since a 
department Is à secretary's charge, there may be one or more secre- 
taries ma ministry. A secretary is usually incharge of a department 
or specified segment of work. But in every ministry one secretary is 
head of, and represenis, the entire ministry ; other secretaries are 
subordinate to him, who, in addition to his own work, coordinates 
the work of these secretaries. For example, the Ministry of 
Defence, comprising two departments, has three secretaries—Defence 
Seeretary, Secretary of Defence Production, and Secretary of Defence 
Supply Department. Emoluments of all the three secretaries are 
the same, but the rank of the first is a little higher than that onthe 
other two. 

Evidently, the grades of officers in a department are: (1) 
Additional Secretary, (3) Joint Secretary, (4) Denuty 
Secretary, and (3) Under Secretary, The first three grades consti- 
tute the ‘Top Management’ and the last two the ‘Middle Manage- 
ment. The functions of the Secretary are : (7) He is the administra- 
tive head of the ministry—department; (i7) he is the principal adviser 
to the Minister : (//7) he represents his Ministry/department before 
the committees of Parliament ; (iv) he keeps himself fully informed 
about the work of his ministry/department; and (5) he issues general 
or specific instructions for certain cases or types of cases for direct 
submission to him.? 

: S P. Bhambhri, Publie Administration in India, 26. 
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erücient and economic administration of his department and the attached 
offices and other organisations which it controls ; and he represents the 


department before the Parliamentary Committee on Public Accounts to vive 
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an account ofits fi i ini ion.” — 7 y 
PRIN its financial administration.” —Asoka Chanda, Indian Adminis- 
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Where the charge of a Secretary is unduly heavy, he may be 
‘sted by an Additional or Joint Secretary. An Additional or Joint 
secretary is incharge of a wing with full authority to dispose of 
business arising in his charge. Thus he relieves the Secretary ofa 
seament of work and deals, where necessary, direct with the Minister, 
but the Secretary is kept informed about all these direct dealings. 
The Deputy Secretary, as his designation signifies, acts on behalf of 
Secretary. He controls a division comprising of branches, cach of 
i In many departments 
The practice of 


il 


EUN is in the charge of an Under-Secretary. 
there are also Officers on Special Duty (OSD). 
appointing such officers dates from the period of British rule. There 
is some justification for appointing an OSD under certain situations, 
when some work is considered of much importance and it is also 
considered desirable that the same could be better performed if one 
individual was made responsible for that. 


THE OFFICE 
As mentioned earlier, the ‘Office’ within a department is the 
permanent element in its composition and is the repository of specia- 
lized knowledge and precedents, assisting in maintaining continuity 
in government decisions. It is the function of the office to receive 
a reference, arrange papers, quote precedents and submit the case in 
a form which will help the officers to take the correct decision. The 
effectiveness of a department is, therefore, conditioned by the 
efficiency and alertness of its office components. Tt is for this 
reason that it has undergone several transformations as a result of 
successive reviews of its organization and methods of work. 

Originally the office consisted of clerks in two divisions—upper 
and lower—supervised by superintendents, a few of whom were pro- 
moted to the directing cadre and were designated Assistant Secretary. 
An Assistant Secretary was the link between the officers and the 
office and, therefore, was a part of both cadres. Some of the depart- 
ments had Registrars to supervise the ministerial staff and to ensure 
that departmental work was carried out efficiently. The posts of 
Superintendents, Registrars and Assistant Secretaries were filled by 
Promotion on a departmental basis ; the clerical posts alone were 
filled by direct recruitment made by individual departments acting 
independently. 

The ‘Office’? has existed since the beginning as a permanent 
organisation, below the level of superior officers. Its great impor- 
tance lies in the fact that the efficiency of higher level officers very 
much depends on the competence of the Office. It is the founda- 
tion sustaining the entire super-structure and serves as the organi- 
sation ‘memory’, being the repository of specialised knowledge and 
products. The functions of the office may be enumerated as 
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Receipt’; (i) To see that all the facts, so far as they can be 
checked, are correct ; (i//) To draw attention, where necessary, to the 
statutory or customary procedure and to point out the law and rules 
where they are to be found ; (i) To supply other relevant facts and 
figures available in the ministry (v) To state the question or 
questions for consideration and to bring out (he points requiring 
decisions ; and (vi) To suggest a course of action, wherever possible.t 
At present the office comprises : Section Oflicers, Assistants, 
Upper Division Clerks (UDCs), Lower Division Clerks (LDCs). Its 
present layout is as follows : 


Under-Secretary 
Section Oflicers (Classes I and II) 
Assistants 


| 
Clerks (Divisions I and IT) 


The two divisions of clerical grade are filled by recruitment on 
the results of a common competitive examination, but the vacancies 
in the first division are equally divided between direct recruits and 
those promoted from the lower grade. Superimposed on this 
clerical base is the grade of Assistant which is filled 50 per cent by 
prometion from the clerical grade and 50 per cent by direct recruit- 
ment. The work of the section oflicer is mostly supervisory, 
although he also settles minor cases sometimes. He has under him 
3-4 assistants, usually 1 UDC and 2-3 LDCs. While the LDCs per 
-form routine duties, such as collection of previous papers, mainte- 
nance of files and registers, receipt of latters and papers and depatch 
of mail, the UDC in addition to performing similar funtions, also 
appends notes on simple cases and assists in their disposal. The 
assistant collects precedents, examines relevant rules and orders on 
the subject and makes suggestions for disposal. - 


SECRETARIAT PROCEDURE 

Communications or cases addressed to a Ministry or a 
Department are received in the Central Registry, Which distributes 
them to the various Sections concerned. The Section Diarist, on 
receipt of the communications from the Central Registry, submits 
them to the Section Officer who, after going through the ‘receipts.’ 
classifies them into two categories, e. g. ‘primary’ and ‘subsidiary.’ 
All initial receipts regarding original or new items of work are 
‘primary’ receipts, and all communications emanating in connection 
with the ‘primary’ receipts in course of interim consultations of 
references are ‘subsidiary’ receipts. The ‘primary’ receipts are 


1 S, R, Maheshwari, op. cit., 43. 
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further sub-divided into two categories, viz. (a) those requiring 
elaborate examination or prolonged consultations and not expected 
to be disposed of within a month, and (b) others. After making 
these classifications the Section Officer marks them to the dealing 
Assistants concerned. If some of the receipts are of a difficult nature 
or present any special features which require personal attention, the 
Section Officer either deals with such receipts himself, or gives 
necessary instructions fo the dealing Assistants. If some of the 
communications received need urgent disposal, the Section Officer 
marks them for the attention of his higher officers for necessary 
orders at that stage. The diarist, after getting back the day’s 
receipts from the Section Officer, passes the receipts to the dealing 
Assistants concerned, after entering them in the diary. 

The dealing Assistant, after going through a receipt, collects 
the file on the subject (ifone already exists) and other connected 
papers and files, if any are referred to in the receipt. Finally, he 
submits the case with a note to the Section Officer, who scrutinises 
ihe notes of the Assistant, adds his own remarks or suggestions, if 
any and submits the case to the Branch Officer (Under Secretary). 
He generally disposes of as many cases as possible on his own 
responsibility, and takes orders of the Deputy Secretary or higher 
officers on cases of an important nature, or those involving policy 
questions. The Deputy Secretary of a Ministry, who is generally 
vested with some delegated powers, disposes of certain types of cases 
himself, if they are within his purview : otherwise he submits them 
with his views or suggestions to the next higher officer, the Joint 
Secretary or the Secretary, as the case may be. Such papers are 
generally of a very important nature, involving policy decisions. 
They, in turn, submit more important cases to the Minister, but 
when a case is submitted to the Minister, a self-contained summary 
is put up for his perusal. The Minister finally uses his discretion as 
to whether he will pass orders himself or refer the case to the 
Cabinet for a decision. 

It is the duty of the Cabinet Secretary to ensure that the 


-Papers submitted are in fact complete and in proper form. But in 


most cases the Minister is the deciding authority, and his orders or 
directions are final, so far as the department is concerned. It has 
already been pointed out that it is the duty of the Secretary to 
Government in the department to advise the minister in all matters 
that require the latter’s orders. Once the Minister has taken his 
decision, it becomes the duty of the officials in the department to 
loyally carry it out. 


CRITICISM AND SUGGESTIONS - 
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criticised on various grounds, which we would examine briefly : 

(1) It is an over-grown institution. Taking into consideration 
the amount of its essential work, it seems to have too many persons 
Working in the offices and the departments. 

(2) Its officers suffer from a certain amount of Superiority, 
even arrogance and vanity, which are reflected in their behaviour 
towards the executive agencies. They can perform their policy- 
making functions efficiently, if they live close to the realities of the 
situation. Itis, therefore, desirable that these personnel should be 
systematically transferred between the Secretariat and the field, 
But such a system is largely lacking in the secretariat. 

(3) The secretariat is principally a policy-making body, but at 
present it also performs much work which should be done in the 
hon-seeretariat organisations. Thus it has added a number of 
executive functions, although it was intended to be a brain centre 
for policy-making and for keeping an overall eye on matters which 
call for coordination. This results in two disadvantages : first, the 
secretariat is prevented from concentrating on policy-making ; and 
secondly, this encroachment has very much weakened the authority 
of the executive agencies, 

(4) There is a preponderance of generalists in the secretariat, 
while it needs a larger number of technocrats and specialists to 
handle complex problems of modern administration, 


igencies : (/7) cumbersome procedures of doing work in the secre- 
tariat : and (77) the common practices of postponing decisions, over 
consultation and excessive coordination. In this connection the 
following observation is significant A 

‘The criticism, justifiably madezTs that a case, however, simple, 
has to pass through several levels of the hierarchy before a decision 
is taken on its disposal. Exceptions occur in urgent and important 
Cases, but the normal procedure is for a ‘receipt’ to be first noted 
upon by an Assistant in the light of existing rules and orders, and 
also of precedents. A section officer is expected to advise his 
‘Assistants and perhaps also suggest to them the lines on which 
Proposals for disposal should be made. Usually, there is no 
Separate contribution by him. The case then goes upto the next 
higher level, 7. e. the Under-Secretary. It may well be one on which 
decision can only be taken at the highest level—that of the Minister. 
Even in such a case, it progresses step by step up the entire 
hierarchy of Under-Secretary, Deputy Secretary, Joint Secretary, and 
Seeretary, before it is submitted to the Minister. The question 
naturally arises, are all the steps necessary, and must they be, 
in variably, taken in all cases ?'! 
1 Asoka Chanda, op, cit., 159. 
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(6) The methods of work in the secretariat are uniform, Le, 
the same for dealing with Specialised and non-specialised matters, 
The dominance of the generalists and the practice of uniform 
method of work based on the system of ‘noting’ are quite unhelpful 
in dealing with highly specialised and technical matters. 

There is an clement of truth in each of the above points of 
criticism. The following suggestions (recommendations) made by 
the Administrative Reforms Commission in its report on the 
Machinery of the Government of India deserve careful conside- 
ration by the Government : 

A. (i) Non-secretariat organisations engaged primarily in plan- 
ning, Implementation, coordination and review of single development 
programme or several allied programmes, covering a substantial 
area of the activities of the Ministry and having a direct bearing on 
policy-making should be integrated with the Secretariat of the 
concerned Ministry. Such amalgamation is especially significant in 
ihe case of activities of scientific and technical character and activities 
which call for a high degree of functional specialisation. 

(HU) The heads of non-secretariat organisations which are 
integrated with the Secretariat should function as the principal advisers 
to the Government in the respective areas and should enjoy a status 
appropriate to the nature of their duties and responsibilities, They 
may retain their present designations. It is not necessary to confer on 
them a formal ex-officio secretariat status. 

(iii) In all other cases the present distinction between policy- 
making and executive organisations may be continued. Such 
distinction is vital for protecting the operational autonomy of the 
regulatory executive agencies and such developmental executive 
organisations as are mostly engaged in promotional activities, provision 
of a service or production and supply of a commodity. 

Ur) Executive functions at present performed by an administra- 
tive Ministry or Department which do not have a close bearing on 
policy-making should be transferred to an appropriate, existing non- 
secretariat agency or to a new executive organisation specially created 
for the purpose, provided that the volume of the work justifies its 
creation. 

(r) Policy personnel in Departments and Ministries dealing with 
Scientific and technical matters or with functions of highly specialized 
character should include persons having relevant specialized experience 
Or expertise. 

B. (i) In non-staff Ministries other than those with board- 
type of top management, there should be set up three ‘staf? 
Offices namely : (a) an office of planning and policy, (b) a chief 
personnel office, and (c) a finance office. An administrative 
department with a heavy charge or with functions which have no 
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planning and policy oflice. 

(ii) The office of planning and policy should include the 
planning cell recommended in the ARC report of Machinery for Plann- 
ing. This office should continuously be engaged in formulating long- 
term policies, carrying out policy studies and evolving à series of 
well-articulated policy statements. It should also deal with the 
parliamentary work of the Department/Ministry. 

(iii) The chief personnel office in a Ministry should serve as a 
focal point for the formulation and co-ordination of overall personnel 
policies, initiating measures for promoting personnel development 
and matters concerning discipline, appeals, memorials and service 
rules of cadres administered by the Ministry. It may also look after 
office management, O & M and general administration. 

(iy) Each of the three ‘staff’ offices should be manned by staff 
having specialized knowledge and experience. The head of each ‘staff’ 
office should generally be of the rank of a Joint Secretary though in 
some cases he may even be a Deputy Secretary or an Additional 
Secretary depending on the quantum of work. 

(v) In addition to the three staff offices each Ministry should 
have a public relations office or unit. : 

Qi) The heads of the ‘substantive work? wings may deal 
directly with the chiefs of the three ‘staff’ offices, as also with the 
Secretary and Minister on matters of technical or operational policy. 
Proposals having a bearing on long-term policy should, however, be 
processed through planning and policy office. 

C. (i) Distribution of work between the wings of a Ministry/ 
Administrative Department and within the divisions of a secretariat 
wing should be based on considerations of rationality, manageability 
of charge and unity of command. 

(ii) Each secretariat wing should have its separate identity and 
its budget should appear as a distinct unit in the budget of the 
Ministry. Its head should enjoy adequate administrative and financial 
powers. 

(iii) The head of the wing should have the primary responsi- 
bility for good administration within the wing, effective supervision 
and control of staff and maintenance of high standards of discipline 
and conduct. 

(i) The head of the wing should have considerable say in 
the formulation of the wing budget, creation of posts, subject to budget 
provisions, spending of budgeted funds and appointment of personnel 
to the wing and their transfer therefrom. He should also have the 
necessary powers for effective day-to-day personnel management in 
the wing, e. g. powers to sponsor staff for training, to grant honora- 
rum, to impose minor penalties and to fill short-term leave 
vacancies. : 3 

D. (i) (a) There should be only two levels of consideration 
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inister, namely, Under sretary/Depuly Secretary, 
cretary/Additional Seeretar Work should 
be assigned to cach of these two levels on the lines of ‘desk 
officer system. Each level should be required and empowered 
io dispose of a substantial amount of work on its own aud should be 
given the necessary staff assistance. (b) The stafling pattern within 
a wing may be flexible to facilitate the employment of oflicers oí 
various erades. (c) The duties and requirements of various jobs in 
the Secretariat at each of the two levels should be delined clearly and 
in detail on the basis of scientific analysis of work content. 

(ii) For smooth and effective w orking of the proposed ‘desk 
oficer system, the following measures will. be necessary (a) intro- 
duction of a functional system of a file index; (b) maintenance of 
euard files or card indices which will contain all important precedents; 
(c) adequate provision for ‘leave’ reserve; and (d) adequate steno- 
graphic and clerical aids. E 
- Qi) (a) There should be set up in each Ministry or major 
administrative Department a Policy Advisory Committee to consider 
all important issues of long-term policy and to inject thinking inputs 
from dillerent areas of specialization Into problem solving. The 
Committee should be headed by the Secretary of the Ministry and 
should include the heads of the three stall oflices (of planning and 
policy, finance and personnel) and heads of important substantive 
work wings (including those of the non-secretariat organizations 
integrated with the Ministry/Administrative Department). As and 
when necessary, the heads of governing bodies of important research 
and training institutions and boards and corporations outside the 
Government may be co-opted as members of the Policy Advisory 
Committee for such items of work as are of interest to them. (b) 
Self-contained papers OF memoranda, setting out problems, their 
various alternative solutions merits and demerits of each alternative, 
etc., should be prepared for consideration by the Committee, and the 
decision arrived at should be duly recorded in minutes. 
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secretary. 
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CHAPTER IV 


7 ^ ATT rm NE THR ORNITDAT 
ORGANISATION OF THE CENTRAL 


At the time of attainment of independence in August 1947, 
there were the following 18 departments under the Government of 
India, which were redesignated as Ministries on 29 August 1947 : 


1, External Affairs and Common- | 10. Transport 


wealth Relations 11. Communication 
2. Defence 12, Labour 
3. Finance 13. Agriculttire 
4. Home 14. Food 
5. States 15. Education 
6. Legislative (Law) | 16. Health 
7. Commerce ` | 17. Information and Broad- 
8. Industries | casting 
9, Railways ! 18. Works, Mines and Power. 


1. GOPALASWAMI AYYANGAR REPORT 


The Central Government asked N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 
the Minister without portfolio, in 1949 to make recommendations 
for the re-organisation of the machinery of government. He submitted 
his report, entitled “Report on Reorganisation of the Machinery of 
Government in the same year. The report highlighted the need for 
organisational and procedural changes in the existing set-up of the 
machinery of government, because there was ‘insuflicient co-ordination 
in the framing of policies and plans and inadequate speed and efficiency 
in their execution.” The report made a distinction between the general 
framework of the government machinery and its internal structure. 
The main changes involved in the basic plan of reorganisation may 
be grouped as follows : 

G) The Central Secretariat should be divided into 37 primary 
units of organisation consisting of 28 departments, 8 central 
administrative offices and a cabinet secretariat. The 28 departments 
should be accommodated in 20 ministries. The ministry of finance 
should consist of 4 departments; the ministry of home affairs should 
consist of 3 departments; the ministries of external affairs and 
agriculture should each consist of 2 departments; and other ministries 
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ild consist each of one department only. 

(ii) A distinction should be made between a department as an 
organisational unit and ministry as an organisational unit. While a 
partment is identified with a secretary's charge, a ministry is 
identified with a minister’s charge. 

à (i) The 13 ministries responsible for economic and social 
service should be grouped in (a) Bureau of Natural Resources and 
Agriculture, (b) Bureau of Industry and Commerce. (c) Bureau of 
Transport and Communications, and (d) Bureau of Labour and Social 
Services. 

(iv) The cabinet organisation should be strengthened by setting 
up on a permanent basis certain standing committees in addition to 
ad hoc committees set up from time to time. 

He suggested four standing committees of the cabinet, namely, 
ihe defence committee, the economic committee, the administrative 
organisation committee and the parliamentary and legal affairs 
committee. He also suggested that the cabinet secretariat should be 
strengthened by a well-organised economic wing. Further, he 
recommended the setting up of an ‘Organization and Methods 
Division, which was to be made responsible for continued main- 
tenance of efficiency in the organisation of public establishments and 
public services and methods of transaction of public business. This 
division was to be Jocated in the home (services) department of the 
ministry of home affairs. 

A special position was accorded to the cabinet secretary, who 
was to be regarded by the civil service as an adviser and conscience 
keeper and in whom the civil servants could have confidence. The 
Cabinet secretary was also made the chairman of the committee of 
secretaries dealing with economic matters. Thus he was to advise and 
assist the economic committee as well as the central establishment 
board. This recommendation was accepted by the government: but 
much more important recommendation on the grouping of economic 
ministries into bureaus was turned down by the Government. The 
government did not also accept the recommendation seeking a limit 
on the number of ministries in the central government, as it felt that 
the prime minister should have an unfettered freedom in determining 
the size of the cabinet. 

As regards the organisation of the Secretariat, the basic 
Principle of Ayyangar’s recommendations was to make each depart- 
ment the sole and undiluted charge of its secretary. The inter- 
Position of a separate grade of a joint or additional secretary was 
regarded as a defective arrangement; for it tended to blur the line of 
command from above and to interrupt the line of responsibility from 
below. Thus Ayyangar recommended a clear uninterrupted hierarchy 
With the secretary as head of a department; the deputy secretary as 
head of a division; the under-secretary as head of a branch, followed 
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by the section officer and assistant. Naturally, the department of 
the secretary was not to be unwieldy. It was to cont eth S 
deputy secretaries, representing the upper limit ities 
cha re of a single secretary: but this meant a considerable ere "6 
in the number of departments. He actually recommended that he 
Central Secretariat should be divided in 37 primary Units, 28 depa E 
ments, 8 central administrative offices and a cabinet re a E 
addition to 20 ministries controlling the entire machinerv SNC 
ment, each ministry having three categories of ministers—a Cabinet 
Minister, a Minister of State and a Deputy Minister. Bipancial id 
other considerations, however, stood in the wav, and although pe 
Government decided to appoint additional secretaries only in 
exceptional cases, their number not only increased in practice but a 
special secretary came to be interposed between a secretary Eta 
joint secretary. | 


Il. GENERAL ORGANISATION 


The Central Government is organised on the departmental 
pattern. The literal meaning of the word ‘Department’ is a part or 
portion of a larger whole, for example, teaching departments in a 
college and territorial divisions, known as departments (provinces) 
in France. Butin the technical phraseology of Public Administration 
departments are the biggest blocks of compartments in which the 
administrative branch as a whole is divided just under the chief 
executive. Thus, in USA under the President there are at present 
twelve major departments, each of which is headed by a member of 
the presidential cabinet. In India and the United Kingdom, too, 
governmental administration has been organised on the departmental 
plan. But an important difference between UK and India, on the 
one hand, and the USA on the other, lies in the use of the term 
‘ministry’. 

The word ‘ministry’ is used collectively for the political executive 
called the Council of Ministers in the Constitution of India. But in 
respect of administration, ministry indicates the entire charge of a 
minister, ^e. a ministry is headed by a minister.! Rules of business 
have been framed under article 77 (3) of the Constitution to regulate 
the allocation of the business of Government among Ministers and 
ensure its more convenient transaction. The allocation is made by 
the President on the advice of the Prime Minister by specifying the 
items of business allotted to each Ministry and by assigning a 


2 The word ‘ministry’ rather confusing and ambiguous was first adopted 
in 1947, when it was decided to substitute ministry for department. Although 
a ministry stands for the minister’s charge, its administrative component is 
not uniformly defined. A ministry may not have a department; and it may 
have one or more than one department in which it is formally divided. 
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Ministry or part of a Ministry or more than one Ministry to the 
charge of a Minister. The Ministries/Departments, though having 
t the same type of relationship with the Chief Executive, differ 


almos à 
in size, composition and the nature of functions they 


very greatly 
perform. à 1 ; : 

v/fhe business of the Government of India is carried out in the 
Ministries and Departments, their Attached and Subordinate Offices, 
public undertakings, and other organisations under them. A ministry 
or department represents the largest sub-division or cross-section. of 
its administrative structure, adopted for the satisfactory discharge of 
its functions and responsibilities. The Ministries and Departments 
are responsible for the subjects allocated to them by rules made by 
the President under Article 77 (3). They are responsible for the 
formulation of policies within their jurisdiction as well as for the 
execution and review of those policies, within the framework of the 
broad principles embodied in the Constitution and specific Acts 
passed by the Parliament. 

The Ministries and Departments have under them a number of 
Attached and Subordinate offices. The Attached offices are 
responsible for providing executive direction required in the imple- 
mentation of the policies laid down by the Ministry to w hich they are 
attached. The Subordinate offices function more or less as field 
establishments, responsible for the detailed execution of the decisions 
of the Government. They generally function under the direction of 
an Attached Office, or in cases where the volume of executive direction 
involved is not considerable, directly under a Ministry. 

A large number of public undertakings have also been established 
by the Government of India since 1947. These undertakings function 
under the administrative control of the concerned Ministry, which is 


. responsible for the following tasks in respect of these undertakings : 


(1) Appointment/resignation of chairman/board members/ 
financial adviser, or chief finance and accounts officer on the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors, and of auditor on the advice 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General: 

(2) Higher staff appointment i.e. where the maximum of the 
pay-scale of the post exceeds Rs. 2,250; 

(3) Rules of the Company governing the conditions of service 
of the employees, provident fund and other rules; 

(4) Annual programme of the public undertaking as reflected 
by its revenue and capital budget estimates; 

(5) Proposals of the public undertaking regarding : (i) Assistance 
from other Ministries when direct contacts fail to produce results; 
(ii) Raising loans exceeding specified limits; (iii) Higher foreign 
exchange allocation; (iv) Intervention in labour disputes; (v) Negotiations 
with foreign countries; (vi) Contracts involving expenditure exceeding 
specified limits; participation in negotiations for entering into global 


Contracts; (vif) Pricing of products; and 


i (viii) Creation Of reserve 
and special funds, 

Normally, a Seeretary to the Government of India is the 
administrative head of the Ministry, and he is the Principal adviser 
of the Minister on all matters of policy and administration Within 
the Ministry, The Secretary is not only responsible for the organisa- 
tion and efliciency of the Ministry, but also for the 
the Minister in respect of matters falling within the range of his 
duties. Where the volume of work in a ministry exceeds the manage- 
able charge of a Secretary, one or more wings are established With a 
joint Secretary in charge of each Wing. In such cases, a joint secretary 
is vested with the maximum measure of independent functioning and 
Tesponsibility, subject to the general control of the secretary, In 
some ministries special secretaries have also been appointed to take 
up independent charge of a distinct Subject. There also exist in some 
ministries, the posts of additional secretaries, An additional secretary 
is generally a senior joint secretary and as such is given charge of an 
important Wing in the ministry. 

For the efficient and expeditious disposal of business allotted 
to it, the ministry is divided into divisions, branches and sections. 
A section, under the charge of a section officer, consists of a certain 
number of clerial staff, e. &. assistants, upper and lower division 
clerks, typists, etc. A branch, which is normally under an under- 
Secretary, consists of two sections. Two branches usually constitute 
à division, which is placed under the charge of a deputy secretary. 
In certain matters, deputy or under-secretaries may trausact business 
direct with the minister, but proposals involving important policy 
decisions are always routed through the joint secretary or the 
secretary, or both. 

The hierarchical arrangements within au executive department 
fall generally into three categories, namely, top management, middle 
management, and the lower levels. Although there cannot be any 
hard and fast line of demarcation between any two of them, yet the 

evels of work and responsibility are well marked. The top manage- 
ment is generally manned by the members of the extinguishing 
Indian Civil Service, the All India Services and the Central Services: 
middle management is manned by members of the Central Secretariat 
Services and the lower levels by ministerial services. The top echelons 
consist of political as well as administrative personnel. The political 
side comprises of cabinet ministers, ministers of state and deputy 
ministers; and the administrative side includes secretaries, joint 
secretaries and deputy secretaries. The top echelons are primarily 
concerned with matters of policy, direction and control. The final 
responsibility for the formulation of policies of a department rests 
with the political head; but the services render valuable assistance in 
its formulation. The lower levels of the Services collect information 


advice given to 
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and data, the middle levels sift and analyse it in relation to the pu. 
eet ‘and the top administrative officers assist. the political heac 
l 1 E 7 . = T = . ms AY . 
in formulating the policy and ensuring its epean ey 

Ill. REORGANISATION OF MINISTRIES 
AND DEPARTMENTS 


The first major re-organisation of ministries took place in 
December 1950, when a number of existing. PURSUE pane 
Commerce, Industry and Supply, Works, Mines d Į sa is 
were reorganised by a functional re-arrangement with a a to soia 
administrative efliciency and a measure of economy, Two new DAIS des 
of Production and of Irrigation and Power were created in meso 
the former took charge of the State enterprises; put S ae a Bev 
ministry of Iron and Steel was created in Den e Siel F projests 
were placed in its charge. The Ministry CREATION and "awor a 
made responsible for the development of irrigation and power, Le o 
Central River Vally Projects, Water and Power omission: p In 
1957, the two ministries of Food and Agriculture Ww ene re- 
amalgamated though organised in two separate PORE rope 
a single Cabinet Minister. With the formation o Wae MENT pe 
ment in April 1957, the Ministry of Production Was abolis le an 
its work was distributed amongst the Ministries of Sone we and 
Industry, Transport and Communications, and Steel, ARMIS and 
Fuel. A new Ministry of Transport and Communications UES 
formed by the integration of these two independent ministries 
AREE of Administrative Reforms was sete up on 25 
March 1964, in the Ministry of Home Affairs, to deal with the 
problems of reform, reorganisation and modernisation of administra- 
tion at all levels so as to make it an efficient and sensitive insti ument 
for carrying out the task of economic development aud social DER 
and for achieving the general social objectives Son he county, set 
before it, and the need for the redress of grievances of citizens 
arising from unsound procedures, wrong ihough not necessarily 
dishonest exercise of discretion, delays, lack of cou and COMICE- 
ration in official dealings and the like. The O a M Pnn 80 
far located in the Department of Cabinet Affairs was trans erred to 
the Ministry of Home Affairs to form part of the new Department. 

Consequent on the formation of the new Council of Ministers, 
headed by Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the following amendments were made 
in the Government of India (Allocation of Business) Rules with 

i ry 1966 : 
oe P MEUS of Civil Aviation and Transport were 
merged into a single Ministry of Transport and m with two 
Departments, namely the Department of Aviation and the Depart- 
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ment Sr d ransport, Shipping and Tourism. 

NE A Dope ans Community 
MS ne n vere combined in a single Ministry 

ol Food! el iculture, € ommunity Development and Cooperation: 

it has four Departments viz. the Department of Food, the Dep: d 

ment of Agriculture, the Department of Community Devel ERR 

and the Department of Cooperation. Ro occ 

OE The Department of Company Affairs and Insurance i 
the Ministry of Finance was abolished and its enbiects celati = is 
PUE ui allotted to the Department of Revenue in that Am 

rahe redeciongtec ac the MEUS à Se 
ee 
Mi cas NE brie at Dipi ut cus SOG allocated to the 
y w under a separate Department known as the 
Department of Company Affairs. En ; 
j (4) The Ministry of Health was redesignated as the Ministry 
of Health and Family Planning, with two Departments, viz T 
Department of Health, and the Department of Family Planning E 

(5) The Ministry of Industry and Supply RE red into 
two ministries, namely the Ministry of Industry and the Ministry of 
Supply and Technical Department. 

(6) The Ministries of Rehabilitation and Labour and Employ- 
ment Were amalgamated. The new Ministry has two Departments : 
the Department of Labour and Employment and the Department of 
Rehabilitation. 

(7) The two Departments under the Ministry of Steel and 
Mines, the Department of Iron and Steel, and the Department of 
Mines and Metals were converted into two separate Ministries, namely 
the Ministry of Iron and Steel and the Ministry of Mines and MUI 

($) The subjects relating to Village Industries including Khadi 
and handicrafts and Ambar Charkha, under the Department of 
Social Security were transferred to the Ministry of Commerce, and its 
subject "Bal Bhavan— Children's Museum' transferred to the Ministry 
of Education. The Department of Social Security, with the remaining 
subjects, was redesignated as the Department of Social Welfare. Y 

(9) The subjects relating to Town Planning Organisation 
Delhi Development Authority, Central, Regional and Urban Edi 
Organisation, Improvement Trust, Master Plan of Delhi and Develop- 
ment of land declared as ‘development areas’ under the Delhi 
Development Act, formerly under the Ministry of Health, were trans: 
ferred to the Ministry of Works and Housing, which was redesignated 
as the Ministry of Works, Housing and Urban Development. 

(10) The Bureau of Public Enterprises under the Department 
of Coordination in the Ministry of Finance was transferred to the 
Department of Cabinet Affairs in the Cabinet Secretariat.! 


VI. L P. A., News-letter, February 1966. 


ix 1971 


io the following Ministries anc 


The business of the Government of India in 1971 was allocated 
| Departments : 
v. Ministry of External Affairs. 
ux Ministry of Defence : 
(a) Department of Defence Production, and 
(b) Department of Defence Supplies, 
Ff Ministry of Finance : 
(a) Department of Economie Affairs, 
(b) Department of Expenditure, and 
(c) Department of Revenue and Insurance, 
AC Ministry of Home Affairs : 
(a) Department of Administrative Reforms. 
Ministry of Law : 
(a) Department of Legal Affairs, and 
(b) Legislative Department. 
6. Ministry of Foreign Trade and Supply : 
(a) Department of Foreign Trade, and 
(b) Department of Supply. 
7. Ministry of Industrial Development, Internal Trade and 


un 


Company Affairs : 
(a) Department of Industrial Development, 
(b) Department of Internal Trade, and 
(c) Department of Company Affairs. 
8. Ministry of Steel and Heavy Enginecring. 
9. Ministry of Petroleum, Chemicals, Mines and Metals : 
(a) Department of Petroleum, 
(b) Department of Chemicals, and 
(c) Department of Mines and Metals. 
10. Ministry of Railways (Railway Board). 
11. Ministry of Shipping and Transport. 
12. Ministry of Tourism and Civil Aviation. 
13. Ministry of Labour and Rehabilitation : 
(a) Department of Labour and Employment, and 
(b) Department of Rehabilitation. 
14. Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development 
and Cooperation : 
(a) Department of Agriculture, 


(b) Department of Food. 
(c) Department of Community Development, and 


(d) Department of Cooperation. 
15. Ministry of Irrigration and Power. 
16. Ministry of Education. 
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17. Ministry of | 
y of Health an 
ie f and 
| and Urban Development : 
| (a) Department of Health 
(W) Department of Family. P 
(e) Department of Works, I 
ment. i 
18. Ministry of Inf 
str nformation and Br i 
T Department ne SE 
Department of Atomic HO p 
zi eee nen of Communications 
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pi in addition to these Cabinet Minist g and 
isters OF State and 16 Deputy Ministe vi. 
In February 1973 \ ne 
lormation of some 
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> using 
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CE 
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rS was reorganised 
rank, the distribu- 


etrole 
Petroleum and 


there were 


the following 
E & changes took - 
z Ministries : ges took place 
of Commerce was SECUN Sui Rud Departments, The new ME 
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2 rade, exc eI imus ed by the : 
National US Se Coir Industry, SOMOS m 
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Trade of the m eiopment. In addition, the Department otl d 
! Ministry of Co AN of Industrial Development was shift c EBORE 
Nes à Hu I hese and many other Chunscs wer dis the 
Ave i. E A location of Business Order KONI Sa 7 ae 
: x Ministry (of Heavv x ruary 
followine ; YA eavy Industries) wa : . 
| ng items : (7) M Ws 2 as entrusted with th 
for all à S : (9) Manufacture of Heavy Enoi 7 : e 
| all industries; (7) He y Engineering Equipme 
i PUR avy Electri OT à S nt 
Machinery Ing (4) Heavy Electrical Engineering Industrie z 
A “Y incustries including Machi = S Industries; (iii) 
(à) Auto I GER ing Machine Tool and Ste ? 

; ndusties, includi a cel Manufa Le 
Diesel Eu including Tractor, Earth Moving RE M 
Mining and Amr en MM pens Corporation, Wee i 

Tu s Machinery Corporati $ : 
tructurals, Allah: d poration, Durgapur; (vii d E 
(x) Bharat eR (viii) Tungabhadra Steel DR cd 
ndia) Limited. ME and Vessels; and (x) Engineering Hue ; 
- Ministry of Industrial Development Pr M 
in 


Charge of all i 
T items of work excludi 
iisty of Commerce and xcluding those transferred to the 


the Mini : 
sty of Heavy Industries as cc-0. Nanaji Deshmuk® 


indicated above. 

The other changes were ( The Departux nt of Statisties 
formed part of the Ministry of Planning; (ii) The Directorate of 
Manpower was transferred to the Planning Commission: (ff) Matters 
relating to the creation of a pool for temporary placement of Indian 
Scientists and Technologists returning from abroad were transferred 
to the Department of Science and Technologists; (/v) The Department 
of Admininistrative Reforms was transferred to the Department of 
Personnel, which was renamed Department of Personnel and 
Administrative Reforms; (v) Matters relating to Scheduled Caste, 
Scheduled Tribes, denotified nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes and 
other backward classes were transferred to the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, where they came to be dealt with in the National Integration 
Division; (vi) Matters relating to local self-government, Water 
supply, and sewage and drainage were transferred to the Ministry of 
Works and Housing, which deals with urban development.! We now 
give the organisation of three important ministries of the Government 


of India, as follows. 
Nae RE ux e : 
IV. THE MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 


vas mainly concerned with these 


two broad groups of subjects : (1) Public Services, and (2) Public 
Security. Early in August 1970, the subject of Public Services. under 
the name of ‘Department of Personnel’ was transferred to the Cabinet 
Secretariat. The Department deals with 43 items grouped under 11 
heads. Some of the important items dealt with in the Department 
include : recruitment, promotion, morale of the services, administra- 
tive reforms, training, service conditions, vigilance and discipline, etc. 
With the transfer of this department to the Cabinet secretariat, the 
size as well as the importance ofthe Home Ministry shrunk 
considerably. Wt present the Ministry is responsible for the adminis- 

ies, matter relating to the appointment and 


tration of Union Territori 
conditions of service of the Chief Justices and other Judges of the 
Supreme and High Courts, Bills passed by State Legislatures and 


reserved for the President's assent and the residuary work pertaining 
to erstwhile princely states. The following are some of the important 
subjects allocated to the Ministry : 
Á. Union Subjects. Formation of new States, alteration of areas 
and boundaries of States; Issue of notification of election of the 
President and the Vice-President; Grant of pardons etc.; Issue of 
notification of appointment and resignation of the Prime Minister, and 
other Ministers, Appointment of Lieut. Governors; Chicf Commi- 


Upto July 1970 the Ministry v 
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ssioners; Union Public Service Commission: 
Investigation; Central Vigilance Commission; Concession to political 
sufferers; Central services rules; Inter-State migration; etc, 

DB. Concurrent Subjects. Criminal law and procedures, News. 
papers, books and printing presses. 

C. Additional Subjects with regard to 
order, Prisons, Courts, Police. 

D. Department of Administrative 
reforms : Organisation and Methods, 

In the field of Public Security, the Ministry is responsible for 
the maintenance of law and order in centrally administered areas. It 


also advises the States from time to time on developments in 
problems of publie securi 


e ty of all-India interest, 

“The Ministry is headed by a Cabinet MIC is assisted 
by two Ministers ofState and a Deputy Minister. 
includes : 2 Seeretaries, 1 Additional Secretary, 11 
I Officer on Special Duty and Director of M 
Officer and ex-officio Joint Secretary, and 
Special Assistants, Under-Secretaries and 
Ofiçers. 

The Ministry has under it four Attached Offices : (1) Central 
Intelligence Bureau. (2) Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, (3) Office of the Registrar General, and (4) Delhi 
Special Police Establishment. Some of the main subordinate offices 
of the Ministry are : (7) Directorate of Co-ordination (Police Wireless), 
(7) Secretariat Training School, (ii) Central Police Training College, 
(iv) National Fire Service College (Rampur), and ©) Central Reserve 
Police. In addition to these, three of the important Advisory Bodies 
functioning under the Ministry are : (1) Central Secretariat Selection 
Boards, (2) Central Establishment Board, and (3) Central Advisory 
Board for Harijan Welfare. 

An idea of the vastness of its Work may be had from the 
following 26 Divisions, in which its Work is organised : (1) Adminis- 
tration and O and M Division, (2) Administrative 
(3) All-India Services Division, (4) Central S 
Division, (5) Establishment Division, 
Division, (7) Emergency Relief Division, 


Central Bureau 


Union Territories, Public 


Reforms. Administrative 


Its Secretariat 
Joint Secretaries, 
anpower, 1 Establishment 
about 30 Deputy Secretaries, 
a large number of Section 


Vigilance Division, 
ecretariat Services 
(6) Establishment Officer’s 
(8) Foreigners and Citizen- 
ship Division, (9) Judicial Division, (10) Police Division, (11) Political 
Division, (12) States Reorganisation Division, (13) States Reorgani- 
sation (Service) Division, (14) Union Territories Division (Administ- 
ration and Services, etc.), (15) Union Territories (Legislative) 
Division, (16) Oficial Language Division, (17) Kashmir Division, 
(18) Welfare Division, (19) Finance and Accounts Division, (20) 
Manpower Directorate, (21) Public Division, (22) Public Grievance 
Division, (23) Training Division, (24) Joint Consultation and Compul- 
Sory Arbitration Division, 


or 


i ina later Chapter, 
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THE CENTRAL EST 
Tt was set up by 


tions to the Government for 
atio 


at posts of and above the rank of Under-Secret 
i at secretary), and for certain other non-Secretar 
oustdering the merits and claims of all available of 

Sf choice for any particular vacancy. The 
concerned with statutory appointments 


: i icers in the fi 
Board is, however, not 
n | made by the President 
appointments of Ambassadors, Heads of indian Mis 


other high dignitaries which are 


or 


ons abroad and 
o dig under the aegis of the Ministry of 
E xterna] Affairs. It consists of five Members of whom two are chos n 
from the Secretariat of the Ministries primarily concerned ‘with 
economic administration and the remaining three from the Secreta ut 
of other Ministries. The Cabinet Secretary is the jn 
of the Board. The Establishment Officer to the Government of India 
acts as its Secretary, E E 


ex-Officio Chairman 


AX THE MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS V^ 


lt is responsible for work connected with these subjects :(?) Foreign 
Afairs: (H) Diplomatie and consular representation: (41) UNO: 
Uv) Treaties and agreements with foreign countries: (>) Emieration 
from India; and (v?) the administration of such laws as (a) The Indian 
Emigration Act, 1932: (b) The Indian Merchant Shipping Act, etc | 
The Ministry consists of a Secretariat and four Subordinate 
Offices, but there is no attached office under the Ministry, However 
there are a number of Diplomatie and Consular Offices situated 
practically all over the world. For some years in the beginning 
me Minister, himself held the portfolio of External Affairs and was 
assisted by a Deputy Minister and two Parliamentary Secretaries 
But for many years itis headed by a separate Minister of cabinet rank, 
who is assisted by a Deputy Minister, Foreign Secretary js at 
present the administrative head of the Ministry: the post of the 
Secretarv-General having been abolished in 1964. There are two 
Additional Secretaries, K? Joint Secretaries, 12 Directors, 31 Deputy 
Secretaries, 86 Under-Seeretaries and 7 Information Officers. miee 
Oflicers supervise the basie organisation of the Ministry consisting of 
21 Divisions, thich-ean-be-broadty classifieu-as Vi) (a) administrative 
(0) functional, and (c) territorial. Each Division is headed by a 
Joint po ue denis on its size and importance, 
E: are “Wy Te E ions : (i) Africa Division, 
ui America Division, (jj) East Asia Division, (iv) Europe Division 
D Kashmir Unit, (7) Northern Division, (vii) Pakistan Division, 
HH) South Asia Division, (ix) UN and Conference Division pad 
123) West Asia and North Africa Division. i 
EU The number of Functional Divisions is eight : (4) Coordination 
| Division, &) Economic Division, @) External Publicity Division, 
id) Historical Division, (5) Legal and Treaties Division, (6) Passport, 


the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Division (8) Regional Passport Office. 

There «are only three Administrative Divisions : (d) Adminis- 
trative Division, (2)f Foreign Service Inspectorate, 43) Protocol 
Divisioni A brief account of its important Divisions and other 
offices is as follows : 


THE TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS 

* These divisions deal exclusively with India’s relations with foreign 
countries. Each division covers a number of countries grouped on a 
geographical or territorial basis. The Protocol Division is responsible 
for ceremonial matters, the reception of foreign envoys and other 
dignitaries, the preparation of credentials and commissions concerning 
the appointment of Indian diplomatic and consular representatives, 
formal arrangements for the signing of treaties, agreements etc. 
United Nations and Conference Division is responsible for matters 
relating to the United Nations as also for international conferences 
held under the auspices of the United Nations and its specialised 
agencies. 
~ Passport, Emigration and Consular Division deals with emigra- 
tion, passport, visa and consular matters. Legal and Treaties 
Division is concerned with international legal problems arising in the 
Ministry, and those relating to the international organisations in 
which India may be interested, such as the International Court of 
Justice, the Administrative Tribunal of the United Nations, etc. 
Ratification of treaties and arrangements to which India is a party 
and their publication, are also a duty of this division, 

— External Publicity Division is responsible for matters relating 
io Indian publicity abroad; and it is under the charge of the Joint 
Secretary (External Publicity), who is assisted by two Directors, one 
Deputy Director and several information officers, assistant informa- 
tion officers, and other staff[f Though this division is not directly 
responsible for the promotion 6f cultural exchanges with the foreign 
countries, it renders assistance to the diplomatic and consular 
offices in organising exchange of goodwill missions, art exhibitions, 
music and dance troupes, etc. [t also assists in India's participation 
in international fairs and festivals 

The Historical Division is responsible for the preparation of 
research papers and the maintenance of the Ministry's library. The 
Administration Division deals with administration of personnel. 
establishment, and services and supplies relating to the Ministry, as 
a whole and to the large number of Indian missions and posts abroad. 
Economic Division is mainly concerned with technical and economic 
co-operation programmes between India and other countries. Policy 
Planning and Review Division is responsible for evaluating the 
current foreign policies in the light of changing circumstances and 
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in the Ministry for making an oval morsus oe nsPestarat 
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missions. One of the ania NE ui nee T 
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OUR MN. s oe Organisation and the Emigration 

rganisc A . had functioned as separate bodies till 1958 
were amalgamated in January 1959, to form the Central Passport 
and Emigration Organisation. The Organisation has five regional 
ofices located at Delhi, Lucknow, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay The 
Regional Office at Lucknow deals with passport work only and the 
others are in charge of emigration work in addition to the passport 
work. The migration work, under the provisions of the Emigration 
Act of 1932, is attended to by the Protectors of Emigrants notified 
for the purpose. Thirteen Protectors of Emigrants have been 
appointed for various emigration posts. The Central Organisation 
ensures that the problems relating to emigration are dealt with on a 
uniform and all-India basis. External Affairs Hostel, New Delhi 
established in 1965, is intended to provide transit accommodation to 
officers and staff of the Ministry of External Affairs till they are able 
to arrange alternative accommodation. 


VI. THE MINISTRY OF FINANCE v^ 


Until 1939, the Finance Department was organised in three 
Wings—the Ordinary Branch, in control of Civil Expenditure; the 
Military Finanee Department, in control of Defence Expenditure, 
and the Central Board of Revenue, administering Income Tax, 
Customs and Central Excise Departments. In addition, there was 
a Financial Commissioner for Railways asa part of the Railway 
Board, but jointly answerable to the Finance and Railway Members. 


He exercised the full powers of the Finance Department and had the 
rivht of direct access to the Finance Member. After the transfer of 
power, the Finance Minister was assisted by a Principal Secretary, 
with functions of co-ordination. This post was abolished in October 
1947: and a Minister of State was appointed in early 1951 anda 
Deputy Minister added to the Ministry in mid-1952. ae 
after, the Minister of State Was replaced by a second Deputy Minister. 
At the end of 1954 both these Deputy Ministers were raised m the 
rank of Ministers of State, one being placed in charge e 
and civil expenditure and the other 1n charge of revenue and de 
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expenditure, Later, in 1956, a Deputy Minister was also appoint 
fo: strengthen the ministerial.rank. But when the vas 
reconstituted in 1957, both the Ministers of State were dropped and 
only a Deputy Minister was retained. At present the Ministry of 


abinet 


Finance consists of three departments : (1) the Department of Revenue 
and Insurance, (2) the Department of Expenditure, and (3) the 
Department of Economic affairs. A brief account of the organisa- 


tion of cach of the three departments is as follows : 


DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE AND INSURANCE 

|. It is responsible for the following functions: All maiters 

. LS 
relating to Central Board of Revenue; stamp duties on bills of 
exchange, cheques, promissory notes, bills of lading, letters of 
credit, policies of insurance, transfer of shares, debentures, proxies 
and receipts; supply and distribution of all kinds of stamps: all 
questions relating to income-tax; administration of excise in the 
Union Territories; international agreements relating to dangerous 
drugs and their implementation; all matters relating to customs (sea 
and land): all matters relating to central excise and sales tax enforce- 
ment work; policy relating to general insurance, administration of 
the Insurance Act, 1938; policy relating to life insurance; Office of 
the Controller of Insurance and Subordinate Organisations: (a) Income 
Tax Department, (b) Customs Department, (c) Central Excise 
Department, and (d) Narcotics Department. 

The Department also administers the direct and indirect taxes 
levied by the Government of India, through the two statutory 
boards, viz. the Central Board of Direct Taxes and the Central 
Board of Excise and Customs. Each of these two boards consists of 
a Chairman and three members. The Chairman of the board holds 
ex-officio status of Additional Secretary and other members that of 
Ex-officio Joint Secretaries to the Government of India. The 
administration of the Gold Control Rules, 1963 is the responsibility 
of the Gold Control Administrator, who is also Joint Secretary in 
the Department. The other two units in the Department are the 
Tax Credit (Export) Division and the Insurance Division. 

The Department has under it seven attached offices and a 
large number of subordinate offices. In addition, there is one public 
undertaking under the administrative control of the Department. 
It has a large secretariat headed by a Secretary. There are seven 
directorates under the Department: (1) Directorate of Insurance, 
Simla; (2) Enforcement Directorate, New Delhi; (3) Directorate 
of Inspection (Research, Statistics and Publication), New Delhi; 
(4) Directorate of Inspection (Income-Tax Inspection Wing), New 
Delhi; (5) Directorate of Inspection (Income-Tax Investigation 
Wing), New Delhi; (6) Directorate of Inspection (Customs and 
Central Excise), New Delhi; and (7) Directorate of Revenue 
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intelligence, New Delhi. 
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E Subordinate Offices of the Department are as follows 

(1) Die of the Collectors of Customs, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 

Visakhapatnam and Kandla; (2) Office et 

Central Excise, 


Cei Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, New Delhj 
Shillong, Myderabad, Allahabad, Baroda, Patna, Poona EC 
Cochin, Kanpur, Panjim and Pondicherry; (3) Income Tan Desert 
ment; (4) Statistics and Intelligence Branch (Central Excise), New 
Delhi; (5) Central Revenue Control Laboratory, New Delhi: 
(6) Directorate of Emergency Risks Insurance Scheme, New Delhi. 
In addition, there is one very important public undertaking, the 
Life Insurance Corporation, Bombay. k 


9 The Departu yf Expenditure is responsible for the following 


functions : (1) Financial rules and regulations and delegation of 


financial powers; (2) Financial sanctions relating to all ministries 
and offices of the Government of India; (3) Review of the staffing 
of government undertakings on Cost Accounts matters and attending 
to Cost Investigation work on their behalf; €? Advice to Ministers 
and Government undertakings on Cost Accounts matters anc 
attending to Cost Investigation work on their behalf; GJ Expenditure 
proposals relating to the Delhi Administration; (6) Indian Audit 
and Accounts Department; (A7 Defence Accounts Department; 

^(£y Statutory grants to States provided for in the Constitution and 
ad hoc grants and loans to them for financing their development 
schemes and other approved purposes: (9) Local Taxation; 
a$) State Finance: (LD- Capital Budget; (129 Planning and 
Development Finance; (13) Serutiny of Central and State Legisla- 
iion having financial and economic implications; and (14) Bureau 
of Public Enterprises including Industrial Management Pool. 

The Department of Expenditure has no attached or subordinate 
offices under it. It is divided into the following seven divisions : 
(1) Establishment Division, (2) Civil Expenditure Division, (3) Bureau 
of Public Enterprises, (4) Cost Accounts Wing, (5) Plan Finance 
Division, (6) Staff Inspection Unit, and (7) Defence Expenditure 
Division. The Bureau of Public Enterprises WS set up in March 
1955, to provide a central point of reference on important aspects 


of management of public undertakings. mie Boan eso omore 


for economy in capital cost, and devises steps to increase the pront 
ablity and productivity of these undertakings. arhe Burca pare lically 
reviews the working of public enterprises and presents its iu to 
Parliament and other Government agencies. - Ine DE aho 
administers the Industrial Management Pool, which yes E x re 
responsibility of the Ministry of Home Affairset is organised in tour 


divisions, viz. Production Division, Construction Diyision, Finance 
Division and General Management Division. 


of the Collectors of 
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DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

It is responsible for the following subjects : (1) Administration 
of the Foreign Exchange Regulations Act, other than enforcement 
work mentioned under the Department of Revenue; (2) Foreign 
=ychange Budgeting; (3) Control of the Foreign Exchange 
including scrutiny of proposals of imports from the foreign exchange 
point of views (4) Foreign Investments; (5) Import and Export of gold 
and silver and foreign aid for economic development: (6) Technical 
and Economic Assistance received by India; (7) Technical Assistance 
given by India to the member countries of the Colombo Plan under 
Technical Cooperation Schemes of the Colombo Plan; (8) All matters 
relating to the meetings of the Colombo Plan Council and the 
Consultative Committee of the Plan; (9) Currency and Banking: 
(10) Investment Policy; (11) Preparation of briefs and submission of 
material on financial and economic questions relating to India’s 
participation in the United Nations and Allied Organisations; (12) Ways 
and Means: (13) Preparation of Central Budget, other than Railway 
Budget including supplementary and excess grants; (14) Borrowing 
and Floatation of Market Loans by the Central and State Govern- 
ments; (15) Borrowing of public bodies such as corporations, 
municipalities, etc.; (16) Administration of the Public Debt Act; and 
(17) Administration of the Central Treasury Rules. 

Of all its divisions, the Budget division is the most important. 
It is primarily responsible for the preparation of the Central Budget 
other than the Railway Budget. The Estimates for Defence Services 
are scrutinised and compiled by the Defence Division, while the 
estimates for the Posts and Telegraphs Department are compiled by 
the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. The estimates relating to 
the other Ministries and the Departments of the Government of 
India are compiled by the Budget Division, with the assistance of the 
associated finance divisions in the Ministries and Departments. The 
ultimate responsibility for the preparation of the entire budget and 
supporting documents vests in the Budget Division. Further, the 
division is responsible for the following items of work : (a) Prepara- 
tion of supplementary demands for grants and demand for excess 
grants; (b) Preparation of the ways and mean estimates, the floating 
of public loans: (c) Questions pertaining to audit and accounting 
procedure: (d) Work connected with the fixing of borrowing rate of 
interest, productivity tests rate etc; and (e) Issuing of standing 
instructions for maintaining proper control over expenditure during 
the course of the year. 
3 , Another important Division is the Economic Division, which is 
an advisory wing of the Department of Economic Affairs. The 
Division is responsible for the following functions : (d) Research into 
and study of important economic, financial and monetary problems; 
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(b) Preparation and maintenance of statistics relating to bala; 
, a : nlance of trad J ie ete 
payments, balance of trade, Currency and coinage; and (c) Study an 
TI ^ Parag "Nj nie 1 1 = 1 TC OP 
analysis of foreign economic and financial reports received from t 


Indian diplomatic missions and the trade representatives abroad. The 


Administration Division looks after the administrative matters of the 
Department of Economic Affairs. The Division also deals with ine 
work relating to the administration of grants to the Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, the National Council of Applied 
Economie Research and the Indian Economie Association. Subordi- 
nate offices of the Department are (1-3) Indian Government Mints 
(at Bombay, Calcutta, and Hyderabad); (4) India Security Press, 
Nasik Road; (5) Silver Refinery, Calcutta; (6) Security Paper 
Mill, Hoshangabad; (7) Rehabilitation Finance Administration Unit, 
New Delhi: (8) Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings, Corgaum 
(Mysore); (9) ‘The Reserve Bank of India, Bombay; (10) The State 
Bank of India, Bombay; (11) Industrial Finance Corporation, New 
Delhi; (12) Agricultural Refinance Corporation, Bombay; and 
(13) Unit Trust of India, Bombay. 

Finally, there are two advisory bodies of the Department : First, 
the National Savings Advisory Committee coordinates and guides the 
activities of similar advisory committees in the States and assists and 
advises the Government of India as regards measures necessary to 
promote national small savings schemes. This Committee is headed 
by achairman and consists of 13 non-official members, The National 
Savings Commissioner acts as its Member-Secretary. The commitee 
also co-opts specialists in different fields, e. g., eminent economists, 
bankers, sociologists, etc. as members, as and w hen necessary. 
Second, the Central Advisory Board for Women s Savings Campaign 
is responsible for coordinating the activities of similar advisory 
boards in the States. It also advises the Government of India in 
spreading the savings movement generally, and the women's savings 
campaign in particular. 


Vil. CRITICISM AND SUGGESTIONS 


In a well ordered government, policy formulation and execution 
are regarded as two separate functions which should be performed by 
two agencies. When policy and execution are mixed up, both suffer. 
But partly for historical reasons and partly for those of political 
the Centre is tending to bring more executive functions 
within the ambit of its secretariat responsibilities. India should take 
a lesson from the Swedish administrative system, the merits of which 
z duced the Fulton Committee in Britain to recommend a ‘hiving off” 
oy ecutive functions by the Central Government. The main feature 
of ns system of ministries and agencies is a small high- 
oT and youthful secretariat for Ministers side by side with an 


expediency, 


ecutive within the political framework in which the 


s carried on in the open. The youthful policy-makers 


ally move over to the agencies as they grow 


in the ministries ge 
older and gain in maturity and experience so as to be able to manage 
rencies efliciently. The system is legally oriented and works 
thin defined limits set by statutes and there is the omnipotent 
Ombudsman looking into any infringements. 

We have yet to imbibe this philosophy. On the contrary, every 
time a new government is formed or is reconstituted, the existing 
ministries are tampered with. It has become not so much a question 
of choosing ministers for portfolios as of finding portfolios for 
ministers chosen. on regional, communal and other considerations, 
By a hasty permutation and combination of departments and func- 
tions and the addition of executive responsibilitics, the required 
number of ministerial charges is contrived. The argument is put 
forward that with the growing complexity of the business of govern- 
ment and its over-widening scope, it is necessary to create more 
ministries and to lighten the burden of others to make them 
manageable. 

The first imperative is to constitute a smaller Cabinet 
comprising the conventional portfolios of External Affairs, Home, 
Defence, Finance and Law, and integrated portfolios of Commerce 
and Industry, Communication, Social Service, Food and Agriculture, 
each with clearly distinguishable departments in charge of Ministers 
of State supported by Deputy Ministers. Ministries such as Industrial 
Development, and Jnternal Trade, Foreign Trade and Supply cannot 
function in isolation and should be brought together under the unified 
control of a single Minister. Similarly, Railways, Transport and 
Shipping, Communication and Civil Aviation should constitute 
another portfolio. The functions of the Ministries suchas Education, 
Health and Labour, should also be combined in one Ministry. Food 
and Agriculture might continue as an entity for the time being, but 
it should interest itself largely with research and co-ordination. 

These changes should make fora more harmonious relationship 
between the Union and the States and take the sting out of the 
demand for a redefinition of Union-State relations. Similarly, if the 
state undertakings dispersed in several ministeries were to be brought 
together and placed under an autonomous Development Board 
working in close collaboration with the Planning Commission and 
made accountable to the Prime Minister, assisted by a Minister of 
State, uniformity in employment and procurement policies could be 
ensured and a national organization built up for industrial research 
and designs. 

Another salutary principle is that a Cabinet Minister should 
have a single secretary as his official counter-part. Though no other 
arrangement could be conducive to efliciency and economy, we have 
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completely discarded this principle. in ; 
department had a secretary supporte 
deputy-secretaries and under- 
regarded as a junior s 


ay each 


I ` 
red number of 


sretaries. A joint secretary 
retary and functioned as such, 
only to the odd department which had become tc 
Secretary to manage. 


a W ho was 


as provided 
3 


o heavy fora single 
In consequence, the number of joint secretaries 
in the Government of India was smaller than the number of 
taries. But there is hardly a ministry at the Centre today wh 
a single secretary. 


A new category of special secretary has been 
created and additional secretaries are in too large number, despite the 
fact that successive reviews concluded that this category should be 
eliminated. With the reconstitution of portfolios, cach Cabinet 
Minister should have a single secretary, and each Minister of State 
in charge of a department comprised therein. The category of joint 
secretary should be drastically trimmed and the category of deputy 
secretary should be suitably enlarged with greater responsibilities as 
in the post-Independence Government of India.! 

In the end, we give a summary of the recommendations made 
by the Administrative Reforms Commission (ARC), in its report on 
the Machinery of the Government. of India. Suggesting a compact 
Cabinet of 16 Ministers includiag the Prime Minister, to ensure 
homogeneity, speed and purposeful functioning, the ARC has, in its 
report to the Government of India, said that in selecting his colleagues, 
the Prime Minister should give special attention to considerations of 
political standing, personal integrity, intellectual ability and capacity 
for taking decisions and sustained application to work. 

Among the other major recommendations ofthe Commission 
BI 
The strength of the Council of Ministers. should normally 
t may be increased in special circumstances but should in no 
case exceed 45. 

(2) The three-tier system in. the ministerial set-up, comprising 
Cabinet Ministers, Ministers of State and Deputy Ministers may 
continue. The office of Parliamentary Secretary, which has now 
fallen into desuetude need not be revived. 

(3) The Prime Minister should be given institutional support, 
inthe form of a Deputy Prime Minister, for ensuring eficient and 
effective functioning of the governmental machinery. The Deputy 
Prime Minister should have the charge, in addition to his own 
portfolio, of sv bjects and ad hoc assignments as the Prime 
Minister consi ‘propriate. The office of the Deputy Prime 
Minister should bz/t..ognised in the Transaction of Business Rules. 

(4) The Prime Minister should not ordinarily be incharge of a 
Ministry. His time should mostly be available for guidance, coordina- 
tion and supervision. 


1 The Statesman, 19 July 1971. 
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ee of Ministers may be sel up tor 


icular -issues and reporting to the 


j T «(but not deciding) pa 
Puce ie nine Cabinet Committees, as the case may be. 
TUE A Minister should take a holiday of at least oe ee in 
ar which he should devote to reading, reflection ae re e i D S 
(0 Phe official relationship of the Secretary ars ? s 7 
ould be one of loyalty and of the Minister to the Secretary $ 


aye 


sl 
tu reinforcing the principle of collective responsibility, it 
is wees that (a) the Cabinet should be agreed on NOH 
x dall important issues are discussed and settled by the Sd W) 
Em a does not announce a new policy Qr 2 meo es 
Font current policy without the approval of the SERIES me ^ 
Minister should not ordinarily speak or make AT ounen Ep m 
matters not within his portfolio. enean As ce n due 
require of him, he must get himself properly bricfed by 
DE aay Committees of Parliament. AE. ta sup Ee 
reviewing the work of Departments grouped in iis d d 
Social Services, Economic Administration. Defence an ; ee 
Affairs, Food and Rural Development, and pene . E 
Committees should function on the lines of the OR a u 
Undertakings and without taking over the functions of the 

8 ; Committee. 
DE s chief personnel officer in a Ministry Ud nA ua 
focal point for the formulation and coordinatienes Aa MEE 
policies, initiating measures for promoting personn. f ue vd 
and matters concerning o v memorials a 

s of cadres administered by the Ministry. | 
23 tmm Gis should have its eee ea 
and its budget should appear as a distinct unit in the bu ee E = 
Ministry. Its head should enjoy adequate administrative and 
2000 oe should be only two levels of comieron o the 
Minister, namely, (/) Under Secretary/Deputy De z (Gn 
Joint Secretary/Additional Secretary/Secretary. W ee E 
assigned to each ofthese two levels on the imes e e of pu 
system. Each level should be required and SHAQUICIES to oe 
a substantial amount of work on its own and should be given the 

essary staff assistance. E 
à pete oul be set up in each Ministry or malo ur 
trative Department à Policy Advisory commises ee a cs 
important issues of long-term policy and to ua í n ing inp 
from different areas of specialisation into problem SO e c 

(14) The Department of Administrative Reforms should confi 


i i : udies on administrative reforms of a founda- 
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ificant to 


that is at all complex, some individuals and subgroups are si 
other individuals and subgroups only as means. File clerks in an insurance 


ofBce or dairy farmers, for example, are likely to be, for you and me, only 


e> T n m 


de ¢ 2 
necessary cogs in à machine, H somevne invents better cogs 


sorting devices or automatic milkers—you and I are likely to be in favor 


vf replacing the old human cogs with the more efficient mechanical ones 
The "old human cogs,” however, are equally likely to have a rather dif- 
ferent view of the matter; and if you and I were they, we might consider 
smashing the machinery. The general point is that, as we have noted in 
earlier chapters, the cost of social change is likely to fall unevenly on 
people differently situated in the social structure. 

* fourth source of conflict is also related to the division of labor. Major 
subsystems are specialized to produce services or }s 
for other people or groups. The recipients of these services and govis 
may, at any time, be divided—or may see themselves as divided—into two 
categories, the haves and the have nots. For example, the recipients of the 
wealth produced by industrial activities are always divisible into those 
who receive more and those who receive less. This, of course, was the 
phenomenon that Karl Marx focused his attention on, and which led him 
to the prediction that the gap beween the two would finally become so 
great that civil war would result. As Talcott Parsons has pointed out? the 
the made of the potential cleavage of the recinients of 
ony sec need in the division of labor. Educators, for example, 
produce education; and the population might be divided into those who 
go to college and these who do not. Religious role-plavers produce as- 
surances about “meaning” and "salvation ; scientists produce empirical 
knowledge; and so on. The recipients of all those services might be di- 
vided into those who get their questions answered satisfactorily and those 
who do not, and the resulting cleavage is a potential source of conflict. 

A fifth endemic source of potential conflict is the conflict between the 
present population and posterity. More accurately, this is a potential con- 
flict between those members of the present population who think in terms 
of the future of the group after all its present members are long dead. 
and those who do not, er who do saless. The potential conflict stems from 
the fact that the distribution of resources that might maximize the wel- 
fare of future generations is likely to be different from that which is 
"best" for the present generation. For example, it might have been better 
for us if our ancestors had not despoiled our woodlands and soil as they 
did, and it would have been better for them (and worse for us) if they 
had not driven so furiously toward industrialization. In the same way, 


sama 


3 


2 Talet Parsons. “Sociaiocical Theory” in R. K. Xferton-and- Leonard Broom 
(eds.), Sociology Today (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1960). 
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present-day Chinese might be better off if they worked less arduously 
and at such vast sacrifice to industrialize China, but their grandchildren 
may be better off for their having done so. In the same way. the present- 


off 3E they distributed 


day stockholders of a corporation might be be 
all the profits as dividends, investing none of them in modernization 6: 
research; but that would mean the end of the corporation within a gen- 
eration or two. 

Finally, a sixth source of potential conflict stems again from tlie divi- 
sion of labor. ttresults from the fact thatthe perspective in which most 
specialists see the entire social structure is almost bound to be distorted 
by their special positions within it. Sheer ignorance produced by neces- 
sarily narrow vision might lead subgroups to misperceive their own inter- 
ests. Two motorists in a traffic jam, for exaiile, may delay themselves 
interminably by bickering with one another, «creas both would agree if 


c 


E 


they had the over-all perspective of the policeman circling ove 
helicopter. mue 


The Structure of Decision Making 


DECISION-MAKING MINOWITIES 


The disagreements stemming from tie six bases of cleavage discussed 
above have to be resolved in some way if the Hobbesian war is to be 
avoided.? : 

Some statuses must exist with the responsibility and power to make 
decisions that settle disputes one way or another and that are binding on 
all the disputants. These are political statuses, whether they appear in 
nations, states, cities, families, hospitals, or universities. 

-- The decision-making statuses are always fewer in number than those 
whose occupants are being coordinated-and controlled by the decisions. 
One reason for this has been stated in a leading text on public adminis- 


tration as follows: a " 


When an organization has a large number of members . . . they must 

be divided into groups sufficiently small that e be coordinated 

by a single supervisor. Again, one of the principal devices uscd to’ co= 

5 The empirical evidence for such an assertion, by the way, is readily availulle. 

One has only to look af what happens wher such mechanisms are not present—that 

is, at the relations among nations. War continues to be the way cf settling disputes 

ou that level, and will continue to be so Jong as the mec} iso shall cor 
below-are not institutionalized. 


H 
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vsical coer- 
tuses. Polit- 
ical statuses, in fact, are defined as those with a monopaly of the use ot 


Ve et cu] 


In stable hun groups, the ever-present possibility of 


line 


cion is monopoliz ain statuses. Chose are political st: 


5 on good or servieos that 


y SRE 
pass ies COUP Lode. 


other people will be physically compelled, by politie: il status-occupants, 


HOT 


From tas simple but fundamental considerations, the basie issues of 


polities stem: (1). Which of the innumerable claims and counterclaims 
that can run riot in human affairs should be "rights," ane which shouldbe 
loft to the arena of bargaining or to the structure of in- group loyalties? 
(And for those claims that are recognized as rights, who should bear the 
corresponding obligations?) (2) How should the statu: 


de cide such at 


'8 with the power 


stions. and with the monopoly sf 
to enforce the decisions, be defined? and how should they be tilled? 


Foal compulsion 


lu the rest ef this chapter we shall discuss the nature of these two 
issues, and some of the mechanisms fer dealing with them. 


Sources of Potential Conflic 


id, from 
he members of termite groups, human in dividuals 
qu dus ir VEM of how goods and services should 
he allocated. W thou? some mechanism of m: iking decisions that are bind- 
ing on ell the members of a group, the group is likely to be torn by com 


The necessity tor Real decision making stems, we have 
he fact that, un! 


may differ sli uy 


Hict. Appreciation of the need for, and problems of, politica! structures 
can be increased by understanding the sources of rental conflict and 
: ) S p 

cleavage. 


One of the major sources of potential conflict among the members of a 
sroup is differences in notions of “ultimate truth” and “morality.” As we 

sted earlier, religious or ideological explanations of Uic “meaning” or 
purpose” of life and of “virtue” and “wickedness” are beyond the reach 
fie discussion, If you and [ disagree about the relative 
importance of saving souls versus enjoying "this" life, or if we disagree 
thout how to save souls, or about the “goodness” or n of various 
sexnal practices; and if both of us refuse to change our minds, there are 
really only three things left for us to do. We can either agree that you 


> scien 


i£ obiecti 


1 CF. GAyiel Almond’s excellent analysis in Gabriel Almond ies S, Coh 
DA, Phe Politis of the Developing Arvas (Princeton, N.T.: 
Press, 1469, Introd E 
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o your way and i will : yom 
rs of hfe; or we can refuse to be contamin: id by 
tht, The first amounts to red 


with one another; Gr we can 
situation so that the scarcity problem simply disap; 


CETTE 


be a question ef now to the resources, since nutne 


feres with anything Í want. si ihe kinds of cases we are considering, 


r 
however, it is usualiv difficult to prevent that solution from. colla: psing 


into one of the other two. Should T pay taxes, for example, to he Ip you 
ave to risk exposing my children to your 


disseminate your ideas? Do I k 
propaganda in magazines, movies, schools, or on radio or television? Dol 
i e ri an vn ear GNE- D 
have to observe your immoral behavior when von Wear “Indecent” attire 
on the beach or neck too ardently 
Over such quese 
any altogether—iit 
‘hich we are members. The saxe ue n issue arises in many divers 
rica (or the sove reign 


"or to produce 


the movie Um attending? 
-are likely to come to BS or to part 
ich case, we disintegrate the group 


com 


ent areas ot^ life: St 
state of Mississippi) be M to «rote Er te supremacy 
"equality? Is the "mission " cf the United States to spread the gospel of 
^ enter rprise, or is it to heip industrialize other countries by whatever 
And so on, virtually ad infinitum. Over such issues there is no 


ME: 
gasa reasoned soin 


[c 


mean 


i 


ms 


on. In the absence ot political sohutions— 
s made and enforced by acceptable monopolists ot force -there 


n ouly disintegration and civil sar. 
` {li 
1 though closely related soures of pote ntial conflict stems from 


the intrinsic tension between "rights" and ' *obiisations," or bets een "frec- 
dam” and "restriction." To have a right to do sc. 
one else must have some obligation to facilitate your doing it. Vo have a 
right to education, for example, means that someone has an obliygition to 
build schools and to teach. To say that someone has a right but that no 
2 corresponding obligation is simply a contrac liction in terms, 
What this means is that rights are inherently scarce. The more rights 
you have, the more obligations someone else has. Similarly, the more 
| the less freedom someone else has to interfere with 
uit be free to slap you; 


ething means d some- 


one ha 


ou he 
Dn, you are free to spe ak vour mind, j Car 
and KS ou have a right to censor my publicat 
write. Y Whenever some is granted aright or a privilege or à freedom, 
handed a duty or has his privileges or freedom re- 


a potential conflict betwee those 


ms, | have less the whore: fo 


then. someone e ise 
stricted? Since this is so. there is always 
who are asking for rights or freedoms and those who would have to 
assume the corres iT ;nding duties or restrictions. And here, toa science 
and reason are not likely to solve the problern: if there are solitis, they 


we political solutions. : 
A (iret source of potential conflict isthe fact that in a division of labor 
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d. It will be fluid rather than fixed, changeable rather than 
hus, from an interactionist perspective, roles, like meanings and 
titions of the situation, are negotiated in interaction processes. 
n summary, interactionism_focusses.bn the process of interaction in Fe 
articular contexts] Since all action is meaningful, it can only be under- 
stood by discovering the meanings which actors assign to their activities. 
Meanings both direct action and derive from action. They are not fixed 
but constructed and negotiated in interaction situations. From their 
interaction with others, actors develop a self-concept. This has important 
consequences since the individual tends to act in terms of his definition of 
self. Understanding the construction of meanings and. self-concepts 
involves an appreciation of the way actors interpret the process of 
interaction. This requires an investigation of the way in which they per- 
ceive the context of the interaction and the manner, appearance and 
actions of others. While interactionists admit the existen 
regard them as vague and imprecise and therefore as open to negotiation. 
From an interactionist perspectiv^, ^ction proceeds from negotiated 
meanings which are constructed in ongoing interaction situations. 
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Positivism and phenomenology Bins 
The previous section has briefly examined three theoretical perspectives 
in sociology. These Perspectives will now be considered in terms of one of 
the major-debates within the discipline: the positivist versus the pheno- - 
menological approach to the study of man and society. Many_of the 
founding fathers of sociology believed that it would be possible to create 
a science of sociéty based on the Same principles and procedures.as the- 
natural sciences such as chemistry and biology. This approach is-known 

as positivism. Auguste Comte (1798-1857), who is credited with invent- 

ing the term sociology and regarded as one of the founders of the disci- 


heved that this would reveal that the evolution of society followed ‘invari- 

able laws’. It would show that the behaviour of man was govern 

principles of cause and effect Which were just as invariable as the behav- 

icur of matter, the subject of the natural sciences. ye EE 
In terms of sociology, the positivist approach makes the foHowing 

assumptions. The behaviour of man, like the behaviour of matter, can be 


objectively measured. Just as the behaviour of matter can be quantified 
by measures such as weight, temperature and pressure, methods of __ 


objective measurement-ean be devised for human behaviour. Such meas- 

urement is essential to ‘explain behaviour. For example, in order to 

explain the reaction of a particular chemical to heat, it is necessary to-pro- 

vide exact measurements of temperature, weight and so on. With the aid 
ences ; 
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approach since it can be argued that it sees human behaviourasa reaction- s 


The sociological perspective 


1 
1 
1 
of such measurements it will be possibfe to accurately observe the behav- | 
jour of matter and produce a statement Of cause and effect. pigs ae | 
ment might read A+ B = C where Aisa quantity of matter, B a degree o 
ay under fixed conditions, a theory 
can be devised to explain its behaviour. From a positivist MP ot 
methods and assumptions are applicable to human PREMO SAN 
tions of behaviour based on objective measurement will mane it ies 
to produce Statements of cause and effect. Theories may then be devise 
explain observed behaviour. d 
to The positivist approach in sociology places particular emphasis on d 
haviour that can be directly observed. It argues that-factors- which are no 
directly observable, such as meanings, feelings and purposes, are not 
particularly important and can be misicading. For example oe um 
rity of adult members of society enter into marriage and pro E i 
dren, these fac*s can be observed and quantified. They tado omm 
reliable data. —;wever, the range of meanings that members of society 
give 10 these activities, their purposes for marriage and ECE as 
not directly observable. Even if they could be We NM DE 
may well divert attention from the real cause of behaviour. One indivi- . 
dual may believe he entered marriage because he was lonely, another 
because he was in love, a third because it was the ‘thing to do’ anda fourth 
because he wished to produce offspring. Reliance on this type of data PR 
explanation assumes that individuals know the reasons for marriage. This 
can obscure the real cause of their behaviour. ; - 
The positivists' emphasis on observable ‘tacts’ is due largely to the 
belief that human behaviour can be explained in much the same way as 
the behaviour of matter. Natural scientists do not inquire into the mean- 
ings and purposes. of. matter for the obvious reason of their absence. 


question always reacts in the same w 


mulus, such as economic forces or the réquirements of the social system, — 
the methods and assumptions of the natural scierices appear appropriate — - 
to the study of man. Marxism has often-been regarded as a positivist 
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ulus of the economic infrastructure. Functionalism has been 
n a similar light. The behaviour of members of society can be 
as a response to the functional prerequisites of the social system. 
'se views of systems theory represent a considerable oversimplifica- 
ion of complex theories. However, it is probably fair to say that systems 
theory is closer to a positivist approach than the views which will now be 
considered. 

Phenomenological perspectives in sociology reject many of the 
assumptions. of positivism. They argue that the subject matter of the 
social and natural sciences is fundamentally different. As a result the 


impose an external logic on that behaviour in order to explain it. He has 


Zin ongoing interaction processes it is not possible to establish simple 
cause and effect relationships. Thus some sociologists argue that sociol- 
ogy is limited to an jnterpretation of social action and phenomenological 
approaches are sometimes referred to.as ‘interpretive sociology’. 

A number of sociologists have argued that the positivist approach has 

- produced a distorted picture of social life. They see it as tending to por- 
tray man as a passive responder to external stimuli rather than an active 
creator of his own society. Man is pictured as reacting to various forces 


and pressures, to economic infrastructures and the requirements of social 


systems. Peter Berger argues that society has often been viewed as a 


puppet theatre with its members portrayed as ‘little puppets jumping . 


about on the ends of their invisible strings, cheerfully acting out the parts 
that have been assigned to them’. Society instils values, norms and roles, 
and men dutifully respond like puppets on a «ing. However, from a phe- 
nomenological perspective man does not merely react and respond to an 


4 


no need to explore the internal_logic of the consciousness of matter 


fire caused by volcanoes or spontaneous combustion. He did not simply 


external society, he is not simply acted upón, he acts. In his interaction 


somewhere between the two extremes? The debate will be dealt with 


simply because it does. not exist. - Sit others he e ew x d hi li 
Unlike matter. man has consciousness - thoughts, feelings, meanings — 2 n PER AA odit un andiconsiacts OT 
. * P . . T 5 i E n refore Irec is Own actions. 
intentions and an awareness of being. Because of this, his actions are i TT The distinction b : Seen iar d ph losieal Res 
meaningful, he defines situations and gives meaning to his actions and iz he distingtion between positivist and phenomeno osie? APIS 
those of others. As a result, he does not merel SE ESTE RET | is not as clear cut as this section has implied. There is considerable debate 
he does not simply behave he acts. Imagine fhe res onse of early — Tx Xm over whether or not a particular theory should be labelled positivist or 
NET 5 3 P : Lh = phenomenological. Often it is a matter of degree since many theories lie 
| 
| 


react in a uniform manner to the experience of heat. He attached a range 
of meanings to it and these meanings directed his aetions. For example he 
defined fire as a means of warmth and used it to heat his dwellings;-as-a 
means of defence and used it to ward off wild animals; and as a means of 
transforming.substances and employed it for cooking and hardening the 
points of wooden spears. Man does not just react to fire, he acts upon it in 


throughout the text and examined jn detail in the closing chapters. 


= Sociology and ideology. 


__The positivist approach assumes that ascience of society is possible. It 


terms of the meanings he gives to it. If action stems jecti S REC 5 : ERAT 
genegiestortuIeactionstems trom subjecuve mean therefore follows that objective observation and analysis of social life are 


ings, it follows th i i i ingsi 5 AN EE j 3 
E ee MG RON be conde possible. An objective view is free (rom de values, moral Dan ane 
and impose an external logic upon it. He must-interpret the internal logic _ — EA wi tis observen L PCS ace anc.exp anatory Tae OPNS 
which directs the actions of the actor. PREDA = Which are uncnloured by. the observer s feelings and opinions. An 
Max Weber (1864-1920) was one of the first sociologists to outline this 4 2 NCTERSNE ae eu Sociologists argue thata maie Ee Secolo o 
perspective in detail. He argued that sociological explanations of action | TM 5 not possible. T bey Pomar EU e zd s a E NUS 
should begin with ‘the observation and theoretical interpretation of the | HS miron Oy pes 2n s EE Ed EE. a i 
subjective "states of minds” of actors’. As the previous section indicated, — — | — Sans theoncs of society are basedzat Teast zat 2 E US Ju ACLS - 
interactionism adopts a similar approach with particular emphasis on the m ideoi aie Lpesitions the) suggest a Sie NO UU Rd. 
process of CE Where positivists emphasize facts and cause and : Shes DRE circumstances than by 0 jective views of the 
effect relationships, interactionists ize insigh understanding. ML. : EU : T : 
Since it is not E UT to x ee ike discovery Fe Those who argue that an objective-science of society is not possible 


. maintain that-sociology can never be free from ideology. The term 
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== Maton who simply responds to the dictates of his culture. Allmembersof ___ . 
a particular society appear to be produced from the same mould.-Fhey— —- -- 
are all efficiently socialized in terms of a common culture. They share the 


Sociology 
daughter, Thus in the traditional Indian caste system, a son automatically 
entered the occupation.of his father. Statuses which are not fixed by in- 
heritance, biological characteristics, or other factors over which the indi- 

-vidual has no control, are known as achieved statuses--An achieved status =- 
is entered as a result of some degree of purposive action and choice. In 
Western society an individual's marital status and occupational status are 
achieved. However, as the following chapter will indicate, the distinction 
between ascribed and achieved status is iess ciear cut than has so far been 
suggested. ; 

< Each status in society is accompanied by a number’of norms which 
define how an individual occupying a particular status is expected to act. 


` This group of norms is known as a role. Thus the status of husband is... _. 


accompanied by the role of husband, the status of solicitor by the role of 
solicitor and so on. As an example, a solicitor is expected to possess a 
detailed knowledge of certain aspects of the law, to support his client's 
interests and respect the confidentiality of his business. His attire. is 
expected to be „ober, his manner iesirained, confident yet understand- 
ing, his standing in the community beyond reproach. Playing or perform- 


ing roles involves social relationships in the sense that an.individual plays... — 


a role in relation to other roles. Thus the role of doctoris played in rela- __ _ 

ten to the role of patient, the role of husband in relation to the role of 

wife. Individuals. therefore interact in terms of roles. 
Secial roles regulate and organize behaviour. In particular, they pro- 


vide means for accomplishing certain tasks. It can be argued, for - 


example, that teaching can be accomplished more effectively if teacher 
and student adopt their appropriate roles This involves the exclusion of 
other areas of their lives in order to concentrate on the matter in hand. 


Roles provide social life with order and predictability. Interacting in ~ ` 


terms of their respective roles, teacher and student know what to do and 

how to do it. With a knowledge of each other's roles they are able to pre-— 

dict and comprehend the actions of the other. As an aspect of culture, 

toles provide an important part of the guidelines and directives necessary 

for an ordered society. eua pi Ems 
This section has introduced some of the basic concepts-used-by-many— - 


sociologists. In doing so, however;-it-has-presented- a-somewhat one-—— ~~. 


"The sociological perspective 


been subject to the criticisms noted above. This perspective, known as 


functionalism, will now-be examined." gta i . 


D 


d 
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ineories of society =- 


This section will examine three theories of society. A theory is a set of 
ideas which claims io cxpl 
theory is therefore 2 set of ideas which claims to explain how society or 
aspects of society work. The theories in this section represent only a se- 
lection from the range of sociological theories. They have been simplified 

_ and condensed to provide a basic introduction. Since they are applied to 
various topics throughout the text, an initial awareness is essential. Criti- 
cism of the theories has been omitted from this chapter for the sake of 
simplicity. It will be dealt with throughoüt the text aud in detail in the 
final chapter. Again for-simplicity, each theory is presented as though 

i I For example, functiona- 

LZ Jism, the firsttheory examined is presented as ii there were only one ver- 

siorof-the-theary-whereas-in fact there are several 3 


DUC there were no disagreement about its natio 
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= -Functionalism "77 


_. Fünctionelism was the dominant theoretical perspective in sociology 
2 during the 1940s and 1950s. From the mid 1960s-onwards. its popularity 


pe 


LORS 


sided view of maù in society. Man has been pictured rather like an auto- 


jart of the organismi must i 
Functionalism adopts à similar perspective. The various parts of society 
are seen to be interrelated and taken together; they form a complete 
system. To understand any part of society. such asthe family or religion. 


_ —3hepartmust be seenin relation to society as a whole. Thus where a biolo- 


will examine a part of society, such as the family. 


-interms.ofits contribu- 
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to maintain the organism. Thus he would analyse the rela- . 


i 


Seaoiegy 


Functionalism begins with the observation that behaviour in society is 
red. This means that relationships between members of society 
anized in terms of rules. Social rel 
and recurrent. 


poms: Phe structure of society can be seen as the sum total of normative 
cenaviour — the sum total of social relationships which are governed by 
norms. The main parts of seciety, its institutions, such as the family, the 

sonumy, the educational and political systems are major aspects of the 
i structure. Thus an institution can be seen as a structure made up of 
'rTeonnected roles or interrelated norms. For exampie, the family is 
aade up of the interconnected roles of husband, father, wife, mother, 
son and daughter. Social relationships withia the family are structured in 
terms of a set of related norms. : 

Having established the existence of a social structure, functioaalist 
analysis turns to a consideration of how that structure functions. This 
involves an examinaiion of the relationship between the different parts of 
the structure and their relationship to society as a whole. From this exam- 
‘nation, the functions of institutions are discovered. At its simplest, func- 
a means effect. Thus the function of the family is the effect it has on 
2r parts of the social structure and on society as a whole. In practice 
erm function is usually used io indicate the contribution an institu- 
tion makes-to the maintenance and survival of the social svstem. Thus a 
major function of the fainily is the socialization of new members of 
: '. This represents an important contribution to the maintenance of 
society since order, stability and cooperation largely depend on learned, 
shareá.norms and values. 

In determining the functions of various parts of the social structure, 
iuncnenalists are guided by the following ideas. Societies have certain 
basic meeds or requirements which must be met if they are to survive. 
These requirements are sometimes known as functional prerequisites. 
For example, a means of producing food and shelter may be seen’ as a 
"functional prerequisite since without them members of society could not 
Survive. A system for socializing new members of society may also be 
reparæd as a functional prerequisite since without culture social life 
woulJaot be possible. Having assumed a number of basic requirements 
for thesurvival of society, the next step is to look at the parts of the social 
structre to see how they meet such-functionat prerequisites. Thus a 
jay function of the economic system is the production ot food and 

# An important function of the family is the socialization of new | 


spelt f nev 
menrs of socicty. REP 

fran a functionalist perspective, society is regarded as a system. A 
entity made up of interconnected and interrelated parts. 
From this viewpoint, it follows that each part will in some way affect 
every ather part and the system as a whole. It also follows that if the — 
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ate translated into more specific directives in terms of roles and - 


( an importantunitof consumption wittrits steadily increasing demand for 
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~ sociology is to examinethe institu 
tation in the social system’. Empt: 


‘| 


a 
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system is to survive, its various parts must have some degree of fitorcom- 
patibility. Thus a functional prerequisite of society involves a minimal 
degree of integration between the parts. Many functionalists argue that 
this integration is based largely on ‘value consensus’, that is 
ment about values by members of society. Thus if the major values of 
society are expressed in the various parts of the social structure, those 
parts will be integrated. For example, it can be argued that the value of 


materialism integrates many parts of the social structure in Western in- 
dusiiiai society. The economic system produces a large range of goods 


“and ever increasing productivity is regarded as an important goal. The 
educational system is partly concerned with producing the skills and 
“expertise to expand production and increase its 


consumer durables such as washing machines, televisions andibree-piece 
suites. The political system is partly concerned with improving material 
living standards and raising productivity. To the extent that these parts of 

the social structure are based on the same values, they may be said to be | 
integrated. — m nee nee = 
“One of the main concerns of functionalist theory is io ex 
social life is possible" Thé theory assumes that a certain d 
and stability are essential for the survival of social syster 

„lism is therefore concerned with explaining the origin and mai 
orcer aiid stability in Society. Many function 
key to this explanation. Thus value consensus integrates the va 
of society. It forms the basis of socia! unity or social sclidariry ; 
duals will tend to identify and feel kinship with those who 
values as themselves. Value consensus prc 5 
Qperation_since common values prod comn;on 
society will tend to cooperate in pursuit of goats w 
attributed such importance to value co: 
focus on the question of how this consensus 
‘American sociologist Talcott Parsons bas s 


of-socialization whereby values 4: 


- up of interrelated parts. T 
must be met if it isto surv 


„tenance öf society. 


chapter,-are seen as esser 


one generation to the next. Int} 
part of the social structure. Once = 
particular those who deviaie-froni ^: oi v 
into line. Thus the mecha 3 


zr in the 
rder. 


_Insummary, society, fr: 


The? 
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which help to meet the functional prerequisites of society. Since society is 
a system, there must be some degree of integration between its parts. A 
minimal. degree of integration is therefore. a. functional-prerequisite-of^ 
society. Many functionalists maintain that the order and stability they see 
as essential for the maintenance of the social system are largely provided 
by value consensus. An investigation of the source of value consensus is 


therefore a major concern of functionalist analysis. 


Marxism 


Marxian theory offers a radical alternative to functionalism. It became 


-- increasingly influential during the 1970s, due partly to the decline of func- 


tionalism, partly to its promise to provide answers which functionalism 
failed to provide and partly because it was more in keeping with the tenor 
and mood of the times. Marxism takes its name from its founder, the 
German-born philosopher, economistant: -^ciologist, Karl Marx (1818- 
83). The following account represents a simplified version of Marxian 
theory. It must also be seen as one interpretation of that theory. Marx’s 
extensive writings have been variously interpreted and, since his death, 
several schools of Marxism have developed. : 

Marxian theory begins with the simple observation that in order to sur- 
vive, mar must produce food and material-objects: In doing so he enters 
into social relationships with other men. From the simple hunting band to 
the complex industrial state, production is a social enterprise-Production 
also involves a technical component. known as the forces of. production 
which includes the technology, raw materials and scientific knowledge: 
employed in the process of production. Each major stage in the develop-.. 
ment of the forces of production will correspond with a particular form of 
the sociai relationships of production. Thus the forces of production in a 
hunting economy will correspond with a particular set of social relation- — 
‘ships. Taken together, the forces of production and the social relation- 
ships of production form the economic base or infrastructure of society. 
The other aspects of society, known as-the superstructure, are largely 
shaped by the infrastructure. Thus-the-political> legal and educational 
institutions and the belief and value systems are primarily determined by- 
economic factors._A_major change in the infrastructure will therefore 
produce a corresponding change in the superstructure. Marx maintained 

that. with the possible exception of the societies of prehistory, all histori- 
cal societies contain basic contradictions which means that they cannot 
survive forever in their existing form. These contradictions involve the 
exploitation of 


one-social-group-by another. For example in feudal 
society. lords exptoit their serfs, in capitalist-society, employers exploit 
their employees. This creates a fundamental conflict of interest between - 
social groups since one gains at the expense of another. This conflict of in- . 


terest must ultimately-be-resolved since a social system containing Such — 


The sociological perspective 
‘contradictions cannot survive unchanged. j ‘ pe 
The points raised'in this brief summary of Marxian theory will now be 
examined in greater. detail. The major contradictions in society are be- \ 
tween'the forces and relations of production. The forces of production 
include land, raw materials, tools and machinery, the technical and scien- 
tific Knowledge used in production, the technical organization of the pro- 
duction process and the iabour power of the workers. The relations of 
production are the social relationships which men enter into in order to 
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. . produce goods. Thus in feudal society they include the relationship be- 


tween the lord and vassal and the set of rights, duties and obligations 


which make. up that relationship. In eapitalist-industrial-society they =": ~ 


include the relationship between employer and employee and the various 
rights of the two parties. The relations of production involve the relation- 
ship of social groups to the forces of production. Thus in feudal society, 
land. the major force of production, is owned by the lord whereas the serf 
has the righ: .© use land in return for services or payment to the lord. In 
Western indusirial society, the forces of production are owned by the 
capitalist wh s the worker owns only his labour which he hires to thé 
employer in return for wages. : - = eee 
> Theidea of contradiction between the forces and relations of produc- 
{ tion may be illustrated in terms of the infrastructure of capitalist in- 
: dustrial society. Marx maintained that only labour produces wealth. 
- Thus wealth in capitalist society is produced by the labour power of the 
warkers. However, much of this wealth is appropriated in the form of 
profits by the capitalists. the owners of:the forces of production. The 
wages of the workers are well below the value of the wealth they produce. 
There is thus a contradiction between the forces of production. in particu- 
lar the labour power of the workers which produces wealth, and the rela- 
tions of production which involve the appropriation of much of-that 
wealth by the capitalists. A related contradiction involves the technical 
organization of labour and the nature of ownership. In capitalist society, 
the forces of production include the collective production of goods by 
large numbers of workers in factoriés. Yet the forces of production are 
privately owned-the profits are appropriated by individuals. The contra- — 
diction between the forces and relations of production lies in the social — - 
and collective nature of production and the private and individual nature 
of ownership. Marx believed that these and other contradictions would 
eventually lead to the downfall of the capitalist system. He maintained 
that by its very nature. capitalism involves the exploitation and oppres- 
sion of the worker. He believed that the conflict of interest between capi- 
tal and labour. which involves one group gaining at the expense of the- 
other. could not be-resolved within the framework of a. cpitalist 
economy. _ . guys inc = 
Marx saw history as-divided into a number of time periods or epoehs.- 


each being characterized by a particular mode of production. Major 
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the tenants, share-croppers, agricultural labourers, debtors and artisans on the 
other, often followed different religions or belonged to different sects or castes. 
This social feature favoured both communal and caste tensions. Moreover, 
most often the propertied and exploiting sections were upper caste Hindus 
while the poor and the exploited were Muslims or lower caste Hindus so that 
propaganda by the Muslim cemmunalists that Hindus were exploiting Mus- 
lims or by the Hindu communalists that Muslims were threatening Hindu 
porperty or economic interest could succeed, even when wholly incorrect. Polit- 
ical mobilization of both the exploiters and the exploited could thereby pro- 


ceed on communal lines”. Bipan Chandra, Communalism in Modern India, (Vikas 
1984), p 56. i 


SECULARISM IN INDIA 


A.S. Narang 


7. Utsa Patnaik, " The agrarian Question and development of Capitalism in India,” f 
a NO ANER y May, 1986. Secuarism has been a critically important development in the 
modern times. In India, secularism acquires added significance 
keeping in view the crucial fact that Indians have been deeply 
wedded to religious considerations in the past and hold on to such 
considerations even today. " 
Going by a recent dictionary of^modern thought veteran jour- 


is E secula icty implies, at the ve 
BHUSH nalist Sham Lal suggests that secular society implies, at the very 


8. See AK. Bagchi, "Formulating a Science and technology in India," in Degra- 


rath and Development, Vol 11 (M. Venkatarangaiya Foundation, Hyderabad 
1983. | 


Dr. VIDYA P least, that there is no state support for rcligious bodies, no reli- 
ROF (RETD ) gious teaching in state schools, no religious tests for public office 
UNIVERSITY OF or civil rights, no legislative prote¢tion for any religious dogma 
JAMM and no penalty for any questioning of of deviation from religious, 


belief. In this context a secular state is by definition one which sees. 
individuals as equal citizens of a society in which no religious or 
social stratifications are recognised a the basis for exercising polit- -. 
ical rights. 2E 7 ; ; 
How secular is Indian socic anc tate in the light of this def- 
0 only in part. The Indian Constitu- 
all citizens, irrespective of their 
th, or any of them.” The Con- 
‘the cultures and the languages 


o Support of religion. The state does 
articular religion. It does take good care, he ur, to patronise 
‘religions.’ It is .mplicd therefore that in 1 ia, the state is 

"her imeligiousnoran"  ligious, it may be called non-religious. 
act far from keeping safe d * nce from them, thedndian 

S has sought to drav uon £k Indeed it has tried 

ha all along tom kc jual respect for 
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all of them. In a situation when the state is viewed as a positive 
instrument for the realization of collective aims such a policy in 
practice gives rise to the policy of appeasement on the one hand, 
and mutual mistrust on the other. While it is easy to damn tliis 
all-embracing piety as hypocrisy, but to stop at that, and imylore 
the state to keep away from all religious bodies, is merely to scratch 
the surface of the problem which goes much deeper. The problem 
of building a secular society in India has to be seen in all its com- 
plexity. And for it a start has to be made by analysing the histor- 
ical perspective. À 


Historical Legacy 

In the pre-British times the predominance of medieval forms of 
agriculture, primitive techniques, slow means of transport and 
communication, production largely dependent upon nature, 
bounty, domestic modes of industry and other factors created con- 
ditions of static life and self-sufficient isolated economy. Caste, clan, 
tribe and village were the inevitable forms of social organistion 
in these economic conditions. 

Also common peole were never consulted and there was no 
occasion for them to express an opinion for or against anything. 
For the most part they submitted passively. Sometimes they 
revolted but not always successfully. In any case the issue did not 
exist in the form in which we know it today. Every thing was 
vested in the ruler. The area over which he ruled was described 
in a particular way depending upon his own religious identity. 
In plain words his religion was the religion of the state. There were 
quite a few cases where the ruler belonged to another commun- 
ity. It might have created strains once ina while but by and large 
things happened as he wished or directed. 

What the Britsh rule did was to change some of these condi- 
tions; but it failed to modernise agricultural organization and tech- 
nique or transform industry which are the necessary conditions 
for the integration of social groups and growth of nationalism. The 
unbalanced economic change induced social development of lop- 
sided kind. Some of the obstructive customs and institutions 
remained e.g. caste, and the spectre of communalism made its 
appearance in view of differential rates of mobilization among 
communal groups. 
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It may be. pointed out here that the consequence of communal 
groups being mobilized at different rates is that some people gain 
a head-start in competition for the scarce rewards of modernity. 
New socio-economic categories, therefore, tend to coincide, rather 
than interact with communal boundaries, with the consequence 
that the modern status system comes to be organised along com- 
munal lines. There is, consequently, little to ameliorate the inten- 
sity of communal confrontation. The fewer the cross-cutting 
socio-economic linkages, the more naked such confrontations and 
the greater the likelihood of secessionist and other movements of 
communal nationalism.” 

There is also the factor of imperial diplomacy. The colonial 
administration sometimes encouraged the formation of conser- 
vative parties to oppose the more radical nationalist parties. The 
colonial rulers found that religion could be profitably exploited 
in their approach to the Indian people - communal divisions could 
be encouraged in order to keep the larger community divided 
against itself and ensure the permanence of their own dominati .n. 
To them horizontal division of the Indian people was not rele- 
vent. So thoy totally ignored the vital realities of language, cul- 
ture and classes. Their object was to check the politicisation of the 
Indian people, to end their consolidation in unification so to dis- 
rupt the process of the Indian nation in the making? 


National Movement 

Tho pioneers of the Indian National Movement, no doubt, hoped 
to develop political -— o secure political ends irrespec- 
tive of religious differences. n an age of rationality, enlighten- 
ment and socio-religious reform movements, they wanted to keep 
religion strictly at personal level and away from political princi- 
ples. But history moved on its own precarious course. The growth 
of nationalism came to be subjected to dialectical inevitability and 
attracted its antithesis in the form of communalism, the sponsors 
of which made use of religion as an instrument of contemporary 
politics. In fact, the emergence of anti-imperial consciousness in 
India was very much linked with religious revivalism. It was 
because unlike European nationalism Indian naticnalism was not 
an indigenous product. We did not have radical and secular 
movements such as the Renaissance, the reformation and the 


enlightenment that Europeans witnessed. There was no French 


^- 
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Revolution or Nepoleonic war, not even the rise of a broad based 
middle class or the growth of industrial revolution which broke 
the stranglehold of feudalism. It was upon these and other devel- 
Opments nationalism was founded in Europe. Whercas Indan 
Nationalism arose as a by-product of British Occupation of India. 
Even the claim that we were a nation conscious of ourselves in 
the bygone past was advanced only subsequently in our confron- 
tation with the British. The British according to K.K. Gangadha- 
ran were instrumental in the development of three brands of 
nationalism in India. Their presence meant three things to India 
— a foreign culture, a foreign religion and a forcign rule. Resis- 
tance and rebellion to the foreign cultue gradually grew up into 
a new brand of cultural nationalism.’Even militant leaders of the 
Congress, like Tilak, Aurobindo Ghosh, Lala Lajpat Rai, ctc., in the 
Prevailing conditions and in order to arouse anti-British feelings 
among masses, used religious platforms and festivals like Kali Puja, 
Ganesh Festival, Cow protection socicties etc. 

From 1920s onwards when Gandhi took over the leadership of 
nationalist movement he realised that to counter the powerful Brit- 
ish colonial regime it was necessary to build a mass mobilisation 
and a sense of unity among the people from various communities 
and sects. He, therefore, attempted to develop amity and har- 
mony among various religions and groups, particularly between 
Hindus and Muslims. His success, however, was short-lived. Also 
Gandhi's appeal was only at emotional level. He never attempted 
to develop a secular image of the Congress or the movement on 
scientific basis. Morcover Gandhi himself was a split personality. 
On the one hand as a politician he was a shrewd Strategician; on 
the other hand he was a deeply involved Hindu. Though he tried 
to create communal harmony on the basis of equal respect of all 
the religions, he never realised that as a leader his own uttcran- 
ces, actions and use of vocabulary like, "Ram Rajya", cow protec- 
tion, etc. could be misinterpreted by the people and elite from other 
religions, particularly in view of conflict in material and economic 
Interests. 

Nehru, of course, tried to analyse the situation objectively and 
dispassionatcly. But he did not show any determination to crcate 
secularism in the real sense within the Congress. As such in view 
of Gandhi's inability to create communal harmony, use of Hindu 
religious rhetorics and symbols by militant leaders like Tilak, 
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Lajpat Rai, and Madan Mohan Malaviya, and half-hearted attempts 
for secularisation by leaders like Nehru kept on pushing Congress 
to be a Hindu-oriented body. Though Congress denied this charge 
vehemently and attempted to remain a national and secular organ- 
isation, it could not succeed in checking the growing alienation 
among various religious, caste and cultural minorities. As such, 
to an extent, in the context of India, communalism may also be 
viewed as a consequence of the contradictions of Indian nation- 
alism. It was inherent in the objective situation as it obtained after 
the advent of the British Raj. The Government, Congress and the 
political leaders of the Muslims all accentuated it. 

The leaders of the national movement did not pay sufficient 
attention to the problem of communalism. They lacked thcorcti- 
cal clarity and the will to wage consistent and persistent fight 
against the divisive forces. They spoke in changing styles and 
employed conflicting approaches according to the situation, wav- 
ering and vacillating all the time. Sometimes they compromised 
and when they decided to fight communalism, they fought half- 
heartedly. The basic flaw in their approach was their conception 
of the community. They thought that every community in India 
was homogenous and well-knit. And the ‘communal’ Icadership 
was the authentic spokesman of the problems of the community. 
In 1888, at the Allahabad Session of the Indian National Congress, 
it was resolved that ‘no subject shall be passed for discussion by 
the Subjects Committee or allowed to be discussed at any Con- 
gress by the President thereof, to the introduction of which the 
Hindu or Mohammedan delegates as a body object, unanimously 
or near unanimously." This Resolution practically evaded the issues 
in order to appease certain sections of the elite leadership. When- 
ever the Congress leaders thought of involving the minorities or 
religious communities with the national issues, they looked to the 
Muslim or Sikh or Christian leaders and not to the masses of those 
communities. They equated Sir Syed or Ameer Ali who were the 
representatives of the upper classes of the Muslims, with the entire 
community. These Muslim leaders looked down upon the lower 
classes in their community. Their concern was jobs and conces- 
sions for the educated sections. The Muslim League leadership also 
consisted of the Talukdars, landlords and ‘jee Huzoors’. The 
League never had any mass base upto 1937. The Congress 
approach to communal unity was ‘unity from above’ and through 
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‘middlemen’. The Muslim leaders who joined the Congress also 
subscribed to this notion. Hence there was an emphasis on ‘pacts’, 
‘agreements’, and ‘conferences’ etc? 

Since the national movement had to mobilise the support of all 
classes against foreign domination, the leaders of the different 
classes could not press the principle of secularism firmly for fear 
of losing the allegiance of religious minded and obscurantist 
groups. The merchants and the moneylenders in Punjab or the 
landlords in Bengal were soon to realise that their economic inter- 
ests could be protected only with the blessing of communalism. 
The Congress coldshouldered the cause of socialism in the same 
manner in deference to the vested interests whose support it could 
ill afford to forfeit. 

The foregoing account shows that the competitive interests in 
the Indian society exploited the religious, caste and regional divi- 
sions which constituted the source of comunalism in Indian pol- 
itics. The nationalist movement reflected the strength and the 
weaknesss of these interests in waging political struggle or in 
managing the provincial governments after 1937. It has also to be 
noted that the national movement lacked the political will to coun- 
ter the forces of communalism. The constraints of electoral pol- 
itics were formidable. The leaders failed to involve the masscs in 
exposing the reactionary design of communal leaders. According 
to Bipin Chandra, "the social, economic and political vested inter- 
ests deliberately encouraged or unconsciously adopted commu- 
nalism because of its capacity to distort popular struggles, to 
prevent the masses from understanding the social and economic 
factions responsible for their social conditions and to turn them 
away from their real national and socio-economic interests-and 
issues and mass movements around them. Communalism also 
enabled them to disguise their own privileged sectional, economic 
and political interests in the garb of communal ideology and reli- 
gious identity and instead to secure for their interests not only a 

moral and idcologial cover but also popular mass support inspired 
by religious passions.® 


Independence and Secularism 

In independent India, in view of the religious diversity of soci- 
ety, the traumatic experience of the partition and the insecurity 
of the minorities, the concept of secular state was considered essen- 
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tial. However right from the beginning there were differences 
about the two meanings of secularism. The first meaning accord- 
ing to Ashis Nandy is known to every modern westerner : 

The liberals and of late the left advocate such a strictly neutral 
approach to religion and want to confine it to the personal domain. 
According to them, religion at best could be confined to one’s 
home, if at all one wishes to follow a religion. It should not be 
manifested socially and certainly should have no place in public 
life and state and political policies. This western-oriented approach 
makes them perceive personal laws ^f different communities as 
needless encroachment on secularism. They naturlly, in all sincer- 
ity, advocate the abolition of all personal laws and enforcement 
of a common civil code, immediately if possible. They also advo- 
cate abolition of all denominational institutions. 

While there is no doubt about their sincerity and commitment, 
one needs to emphasise that their approach in the conditions pre- 
valent in India may not be accepted on a wide scale. Such an 
approach is viewed apprehensively, if not hostilely, by the masses 
of people in general and the minorities in particular. The sooner 
this is realised the better. One should understand that the ideal 
cannot always become real. The objective situation is much more 
complex than is realized. However, such a realization should not 
degenerate into opportunistic compromise. This is the real danger. 

According to its second meaning, secularism is the Opposite of 
ethnocentrism, xenophobia and fanaticism. One could be a good 
secularist by being equally disrespectful towards ail religions or 
by being equally respectful towards them. And true secularism, 
the second meaning insists, must opt for respect. It is this non- 
modern meaning of secularism which anti-colonial India stressed, 
given its concerns with mass mobilization and a broad consensus 
against the British rule. The meaning recognises that even when 
a state is tolerant of religions, it need not lead to religious toler- 
ance in a society. For tolerance by the state cannot guarantee toler- 
ance by the society. State tolerance may ensure, in the short run, 
the surival of a political community; in the long run the com- 
munity must go beyond it. This meaning of secularism recogni- 
ses covertly what we are now finding out painfully, namely that 
the growth of secular or modern vested interests in a secular public 
sphere is an insufficient basis for the long-term survival of a polit- 
ical community. Otherwise the Scots and the Welsh or, for that 
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matter, some of the religious communities in India would not be 
creating so many problems for their countries. à 

The advocates of this approach are more realistic. Mahatma 
Gandhi, had his hand on the pulse of the people. He advocated 
non-interference by the state in the religious affairs of the people 
and profound respect for all religions. His prayer meetings were 
symbolic of this approach. This approach, above all, won him the 
confidence of the minorities. The secular leftists of course viewed 
this Gandhian approach with suspicion at best, and hositility at 
worst. 

However, though not free from pitfalls, this approach had its 
own wisdom. The cultural ethos of our people require that we 
adopt our cultural rather than Eurocentred idiom of atheistic sec- 
ularism. Combined with an open and progressive mind, such an 
approach can be much more productive. So far as Muslims are 
concerned, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan personifies this approach. 
He is profoundly religious but is far from being conservative. Even 
on the Shah Bano case he took a stand in favour of women’s rights 
at the risk of alienating the ‘Ulama’ when he visited India in 
December 1985 on the occasion of the centenary celebration of the 
Indian National Congress. He has also been consistently opposed 
to the theocracy of the Jamat-e-Islami on the one hand, and the 
Islamised dictatorship of Zia-ul-Haq on the other. 

However, there is always a lurking danger in this approach. 
Religious conservatism can claim the better of this. In other words 
it can degenerate into utter conservatism blocking the process of 
change. This has been unfortunately the fate of Gandhism in this 
country. Gandhism could not play a creative role after indepen- 
dence either in the field of social justice or in the field of religion. 
Its real spirit died with Gandhi himself. 

This meaning of secularism, according to P.C. Chatterji, is purely 
negative. It is defined negatively as some thing which is not against 
religion. But what is religion? In the Constituent Assembly Debates 
there are frequent reference to ‘true religion’ which the founders 
desired that our constitution should safeguard. When they spoke 
of true religion, the founding fathers were distinguishing it from 
superstitous beliefs and practices associated with religion. But in 
practice every religion involves faith or belief in some metaphys- 
ical proposition; a code of ethics or a system of values; and pre- 
scription of rituals. Thus when the theory of secularism talks of 
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problems. 


In the earlier years after independence, thanks to a number of 
fortunate circumstances, one could follow the logic of the more 
local meaning of secularism in Indian politics while Paying lip- 
service to the western notion. In recent years, the nature d js 


derived from the Indian state is likely to fall on tee 
Will believe that Hinduism, Sikhism or Islam has any moral jesson 
to learn from the Indian State. For the same reason, the hope that 
the state can be an impartial arbiter among different religious 
communities in its present stage appears a rather pallid one 
Second, In spite of the tremendous growth in the power of the state 
in India, sensitive political analysis as well as activ 
doubt as to who or what will be abolished if the I 
State today takes on the task of abolishing religious and cultural 
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faiths as different pathways to a single Godhead. The essence of 
Indian secularism is, thus, respcet for all religions and cultural tra- 
ditions.” 


Different Interpretations 

Seen in above context secularism in our country has become a 
much abused word, subject to different interpretations in the hands 
of politicians of different hues and colours. Asgar Ali Engineer 
points out major streams as follows: 

‘Firstly, there are those who interpret secularism in the western 
sense and context, its implication being strictly a religious approach 
to politics and state policies. We can include under this category 
leftists, liberals and rationalists. However, those under this cat- 
egory are in a smail minority in our country. Secondly, there are 
those who interpret secularism as equal respect for all religions 
both in state policies and social behaviour. Gandhites and some 
believers of religion can be inciuded in this category. Speaking in 
a genuine sense, even those in this category happen to be in a 
minority. 

Thirdly, there are those who pay lip service to secularism and 
interpret it in whichever way suits them politically. Politicians of 
all hues and colours can fit into this category. In fact, it is these 
people who promote communalism in the name of secularism and 
cause intellecutài confusion and hence are more dangerous than 
those who are openly communal (though no one claims to be 
communal). 

These politicians and political parties make opportunistic alli- 
ances on a caste and communal basis. It is as if they would make 
an alliance with the devil himself if it helped them capture a few 
more seats in elections. The Congress-I and the Janata are known 
to have made alliances with the Shiva Sena in the Bombay Munic- 
ipal Corporation thus giving ita great deal of political credibility. 
The CPM made an alliance with the Muslim League in Kerala, 
though of course it has broken the relationship now. One can give 
any number of such instances from different states and even at 
the centre. The candidates are set up not on the basis of merit and 
public record but on the basis of their caste and community affil- 
iations which might ensure their chances of winning. 

Of late, political parties hardly publicise their election manifes- 
toes, as if they have almost concluded that it is no longer possible 
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to change the miserable conditions of the poor masses for the better. 
Caste and community have acquired so much political respecta- 
bility that even anti-social elements find it necessary to flaunt their 
caste and community. ` rime has not only been politicised but is 
also thoroughly communalized. 

Then there are those communalists who use secularism as a con- 
venient stick to beat minorities with. Those in this category keep 
on saying that only the majority community can be genuinely sec- 
ular. One can include the RSS and Vishva Hindu Parishad etc., 
in this category. However, those in this category are also in a minor- 


ity. 


Secularism in Practice 

In sum, the state in India is not hostile to religion and that Indian 
secularism accord cqual status to all faiths. The state assumes the 
right to regulate and reform religious practices within this frame- 
work. In such a situation when the state is viewed as a positive 
instrument for the realization of collective aims the different people 
tend to organise on the basis of religion and language etc. It works 
because, among other reasons, it is easier to organise small, cul- 
turally distinct groups than large multiculutral class collectivities 
and because admittedly, state authorities would rather recognise 
cultural categories. As Paul Brass says, "it boils down to simple 
proportion that people pursue their interests in society by form- 
ing groups and sclecting identifications that maximize their 
advantage in the competition for scarce job and economic resour- 
ces and for political power." The most glaring examples of this are 
the attitudes towards personal law and cow protection. 

The Directive Principles of the Constitution enjoin that the state 
shall endcavour to secure for all its citizens throughtout India a 
uniform civil codc. This is a desirable objective and one way of 
achieving it, without injuring the susceptibilities of those wishing 
to retain their personal law, would be to legislate such a uniform 
code and leave it to individuals to opt for the uniform code if they 
so desire as in the limited case of the special Marriage Act. As P.C. 
Chatterji suggests that the Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes 
have for long abrogated scriptual law in criminal matters without 
protest. Hence, there is no reason not to attempt at reform of per- 
sonal law. But stat. in India has not only not remained aloof to 
Muslim personal law but has almost assured that it will not do 
So in futurc also. 
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In April 1985 Supreme Court in a judgement in the Md. Ahmed 
Khan vs. Shah Bano case declared that a Muslim husband of suf- 
ficient means must provide maintenance to his divorced wife; who 
is unable to maintain herself. The Court, in the same judgement, 


also asked the government to implement the Directive Principles’ 


of Constitution, which in this particular context, means Article 45A 
to secure a uniform civil code. In a way it was a unique oppor- 
tunity for the government, for uptil now the courts in general have 
been an hindrance in the implementation of Directive Principles. 
The government, however, succumbed to the pressure of the fun- 
damentalists who described the judgement of the court to be an 
attack on the Muslim Personal Law itself. It, therefore, brought 
before the Parliament the Muslim Women (Protection of Rights 
on Divorce) Bill which the Parliament passed in the first week of 
May 1986, to negate the Supreme Court's decision. 

Similarly the cow is considered to be sacred by the Hindus. 
(Though not by the lower caste Hindus). The demand to ban cow 
slaughter is made simply on the basis of the religious suscepti- 
bilities of the Hindus. The non-religious considerations are not 
taken into account. The argument is that the cow is "a point of 
honour with Hindus". One need not dilate upon the questionable 
economics and or the reactionary politics that has grown around 
it on the ban on cow slaughter. From the secular point the obscur- 
antist demand for ban cannot stand the test. But the state in India 
cannot take such a stand. 

The same confusion is evident on the issue of imparting reli- 
gious and social instructions. Various committees of the govern- 
ment and commissions headed by Radhakrishanan and Kothari 
had suggested that exclusion of spirtitual training would amount 
to denial or reversal of our whole historical development. Even 
if religion is kept apart from the text-books in the name of cul- 
ture, the irrational beliefs of the communities are being included 
in them in the name of moral education. 

What is more important is government's participation in reli- 
gious functions and clebreation of rituals for governmental cer- 
emonies etc. After independence many official functions have been 
accompanied by communal rituals. The Prime Ministers, Minis- 
ters and state leaders have been going to temples offering puja 
etc. There can be no objection to any state leader professing any 
religion and worshipping in accordance with its tenets. But that 
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must remain a strictly personal matter. When it is published in 
the mass media, it cannot but weaken secularism. And that would 
still remain the position if the state leaders were to visit places 
of workship of other religions too, and these were to be public- 
ised on the same manner. 

This type of equal respect to all reigions by the state, in fact, 
creates more problems. To quote Chanchal Sarkar, "in the name 
of secularism we observe the festivals of all the communities 
-giving a developing country more holidays than perhaps any- 
where else in the world. If, to meet a severe food crisis, we pass 
an ausierity order, then churches, temples, mosques and gurd- 
waras are exempted for purposes of bhog or prasad. And our lead- 
ers do not think twice about participating in a denominational 
religious ceremony at the dedication of a dam ora factory, thereby 
offering a gratuitous, even if unintended, insult to other commun- 
ities." Moonis Raza summarises it as "Pakistan is an Islamic 
theocratic state. India signifies Hindu theocracy, Muslim theocracy, 
Christian theocracy and all the cracies put together." 

longwith the other factors this notion of state participation has 
given birth to communal antagonism rather than creating an 
atmosphere of harmony as envisaged by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. The very process of the formation of sovereign state in 
such a situation, among other things, has stimulated sentiments 
of parochialism, communalism, racialism and so on; because it has 
introduced into society a new price over which to fight and a 
fnghtening new force with which to contend. 

As studnets of recent Indain political life recognise, a certain kind 
of perversion has crept into the political process. Before a general 
election is held, the religious issues get projected and emoitions 
are aroused. By virtue of the momentum so generated, the elec- 
tion is won. These developments have strengthened communal- 
ism. Even a decade or so ago, there was hardly any talk of what 
is called Hindu resurgence. Today the phenomenon is known as 
Hindu backlash and, more often than not, it is said or implied that 
the minorities have been getting away with all kinds of conces- 
sions and that the majority too has some rights. This is a new idiom 
which is being used on a large scale in independent India for the 
first time. 

Thus while the constitutional framework provided a strong basis 
for the separation of democracy and religion, the actual practice 
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of democracy has revealed that the practitioners of various reli- 
gions have not internalised the constitutional framework of India. 
In fact, as C.P. Bhambri suggests, the role of religion in a democ- 
racy cannot be compartmentalised because in a multi-religious 
society like India either religion is separated from democracy or 
religion becomes a central factor in democracy. 


Assessment 

Given the peculiar Indian conditions in dealing with the for- 
midable problems of nation building the Indian crisis required a 
new model of society - a society based on full respect for human 
liberties, on pluralism and on a better social deal for all. In order 
to meet effectively the challenge of modernization and meet the 
demands of expanding participation the leadership had to have 
the will and the capacity to initiate, absorb and sustain contin- 
uous transformation. The Indian leadership, however, has failed 
in this. On the one hand its ambivalent attitude towards secular- 
ism and nationalities question, and on the other its commitment 
to rapid economic growth and transformation through a model 
based on the postulates of capitalism and class reconciliation had 
given, along with other problems, an impetus to the growth of pri- 
mordial sentiments. 

The experience of past 35 years in India suggests it is wrong 
to think that just with modernization of the medieval society, with 
economic development and the secular pretensions of the govern- 
ment, the process of ascriptive identity building or the moinority 
and majority problems can be liquidated. On the contrary it:sug- 
gests that the realities of social and econcmic antagonism arising 
out of generation and articulation ofdemands.in a backward plural 
society undergoing development through westernized capitalist 
path can give birth to a religious vocabulary. Hence the problems 
of communalism and parochialism having its roots deep in the his- 
torical events and human psycholcgy cannot be solved by stig- 
matising this or that group. The basic issue is can we find a solution 
to communal and similar problems in a conciliatory political 
system? Of course the real cure must penterate the social struc- 
ture. But initiative can be taken by jettisoning the idea that sec- 
ularism means equal respect for all religions by the state. Instead, 
religion will have to be ruthlessly thrust out of entry into public 
and political life. 
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It does not mean that sccularism has to be equated with irre- 
ligion. Secularism as irreligion in Indian context is a questionable 
proposition on grounds both of practicability and desirability. The 
overwhelming majority of our people are neither atheists nor 
agnostics: They believe in one or the other of the traditional reli- 
gions. The challenge, therefore, is to draw their attention to the 
best values of each religion. It is when the humanist essence of 
religion runs into the sands of dogma, priest craft and ritual, that 
a conflict arises. 

Among the secular values basic to a secular society, therefore, 
are tolerance, social justice, economic welfare and equality before 
law. Religion is not antithetical to Science. There is a contradic- 
tion between promoting a scientific temper and the rise of godmen, 
astrologers and the practice of obscurantist rituals. Nehru found 
the answer in science tempered by spiritualism — an inchoate term, 
but sufficiently understood as being a corrective to scientific absol- 
utism. 

It requires considerable understanding and sophistication to 
accept the proposition that India's unity rests on an acceptance 
of its rich diversity. India has to be shown to be a territorial idea 
that has the space and will to accommodate all its citizens and fulfii 
their aspirations for development, identity and growth. Univer- 
salisation of (primary) education, modernisation of traditional 
communities and occupations, the creation of accessible avenues 
for skill acquisition, and the amelioration of living conditions in 
crowded city centres and squatter colonies are as relevant to defus- 
ing communal tensions as law and order measures or the puny 
efforts of the National Integration Council and the Minorities 
Commission. This is the direction in which we must move. 
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The evolution of Social Science research in india since her indc- 
pendence has been continuous, steady, and even speedy. Freeing 
itself from the colonial heritage, both politically and intellectually, 
the Indian intellectual class geared itself to analyse, to sock expla- 
nation, and to offer alternate approach to understanding the pro- 
blems of India as well as the other third worl countries. rhe effort 
was oriented to projecting alternate definitions an stra:egics for 
development, relevant and beneficial to the specific historical, 
social and cultural conditions and aspirations of the Third World 
nations, in gencral, and India in particular. 

The search for meaningful alternatives, in turn, focussed atten- 
tion on the vast majority of the disadvantaged group in the Indian 
socicty. variations based on class, religion and caste, invited atten- 
tion, and efforts were made to (a) orgamise specific research on 
these groups, (b) link up this research with research based on larger 
political phenomena operating in the socicty like democratic insti- 
tutions and class forces, cultural stratifications etc. and (c) seck 
ways of remedying their disadvantages, by going to the roots of 
the problems. Not all research might have aimed or succceded in 
this wholistic analysis of the issucs, but the effort was widespread 
and in the process half the battle was already won. The growth 
in the Social Science research, by way of, its search for normative 
concepts and values, was remarkable, thus paving the way for a 
positive, committed and progressive orientation to research. 

Even while not being oriented to immediate action, the research 
was aimed to bring about action relevant to a vast majority of the 
Indian population. Removal of poverty, fight against the caste hci- 
rarchies, religious distinctions, and, in general, social discrimina- 
tions formed the back drop of this research, around which a basic 
political consensus had begun to develop. 
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The emerging research and studies, thus concentrated on the 
heirarchial structures in the Indian society, thereby believing ine- 
quality to be the outcome of vertical linkages, either class or caste. 
The horizontal delinking within the class or caste, and the intra- 
group disparities were ignored. | 
« One of these horizontal disparities, within class and caste, is 
gender. It was in the late 70’s, that gender came to be recognised 
as an instrument of social discrimination and inequality. The extent 
of inequality, subordination and oppression practiced on women 
and its all pervasiveness was seen, so that gender'came to be rec- 
ognised, as a social category. Following this recognition, women’s 
studies has emerged as a strong and expanding field of investi- 
gation within Social Science research as well as social analysis. 

The birth of Women’s Studies in India and its integration with 
the general studies, can be traced to the emergence of a strong 
women’s movement. The late seventies and eighties is the period 
of upsurge for women’s rights and development. By now, there 

has developed a veritable explosion by way of women’s movement 
in India. The movement may be jerky, heterogenous, discrete and 
not uniform, with its ups and downs, challenges and successes, 
but its existence, power and impact are too visible and significant 
to be easily by-passed or ignored. 

Much of this upsurge, by way of women's rights movement and 
developmental activities for women can be traced to the U.N. 
Declaration on International Women's Decade and its impact on 
the policies and programmes in the member nations. But even 
before that, in India, the Indian Council of Social Science Research 
undertook a wholistic study of the social position of women in 
India. Its findings, published in 1976 as the Status of Women 
Committee Report, can be traced as the beginning of the growth 
of literature in Women's Studies. As it did so, the Women's Stu- 
dies in India, had its linkages with two developments - (i) the fem- 
inist literature which was already available and was growing 
enormouly in the western world since the sixties, and (ii) the grow- 
ing literature on the socio-cultural, and socio-economic problems 
in India. Both these developments have helped by way of consol- 
idating women's studies and conceptualising the women's role and 
position in the Indian Society. The emerging concepts, hence, even 
while focussing on women, closely integrated her position to the 
broader nature of the society and its growth problems. It high- 
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lighted women's role and contribution to the Freedom Movement, 
the national development and to the economic activities partic- - 
ularly in the primary sphere of agricultural production and to the 
process of decision making both within the family and public 
sphere. 


Feminism in the West 

The Women’s Studics in the West is a part of the study of 
advanced capitalist socicties. It is the revolt for recognising the 
labour of a section of the working-population - the labour at homo. 
Thereby it becomes part of unfinished struggle of the working class 
fora place in the society and the effort to rectify capitalism. It indi- 


„cates that the attempts to change the mode and relations of pro- 


duction in the world will not be completed unless it also strives 
to change the mode and relations of production within the family 
Structure, and sexuality where it continues to be one of a fcudal- 
patriarchal system. 

Unfortunately, however, in the west such a realisation came 
much too after the industrial revolution and ushering in of the 
capitalist system. By this time, capitalism has been well entrenched. 
The working class too seems to have come to terms with capital- 
ism. The movement against patriarchy, hence, has often descended 
to merely focussing on issues like family and sex. the monctary 
recognition of women’s work at home and legal equality and nghts. 
This hus turned the whole feminist movement in the west, to one of a 
fight against men and an obsession with sexual behazzour. It has also 
made the struggle against patriarchy, a fight within the middle 
class and capitalism, rather than onc of struggle against the pre- 
vailing capitalist production, thereby involving all the various 
ethnic groups and social classes. Instead of attempting to integrate 
women with the entire world of work and production, it seeks to 
merely integrate them within the family, with the men. Though 
very much needed, it is only partial; it further seeks to feminise 
the domestic roles and make women home bound. With the innate 
capacity of the present day capitalism to adjust, modify and 
thereby sustain and legitimise itself, th: women's movement in 
the west tend to have a remedial and rectifying role rather than 
act as an agent of social change. 

Perhaps this is also the reason why the Feminist debat. in the 
west has centered around the issue of equality betwee: ~~ and 
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women and has focussed on whether (a) men and women are equal 
and (b) men and women are equal but different (the difference 
being attributed to only the biological and reproductive functions). 
There is of course the widespread belief that women are different 
and separate, and that they are superior to men and have been 
suppressed and denied their role in creating a better world by the 
patriarchal system. The debates have thus oscillated from one 
extreme to another. In the process, a rationale for feminism, and 
a legitimacy for women’s studies is sought, by making the whole 
issue of women’s status more complex than perhaps warranted, 
more insulated from the mainstream of thinking in Social Scien- 

. ces, and further marginalised than integrated. Women, themselves, 
in turn, are viewed as god's special creation, with special abilities 
a manifest destiny and super human powers, to create a brave new 
world. While being attractive enough to enthuse the women and 
mobilise the women's movement, it runs into the danger of a fem- 
inine chauvinism that not merely adds to the burden of women 
by crcating more expectations and demands on them, but also 
reduces them as human beings. 

It further helps to focus and over simplify the broader problems 
of the society, and its impact on the women; how far is the women 
question, a part of the wider social questions? Where and in what 
form, is it distinct? Is it further aggravated by the institutions of 
patnarchy or is patriarchy the fundamental root cause for women's 
issues? These are questions which the feminist movement, circum- 
scribed by the capitalist society, do not take up, or take up only 
marginally. For, a legal version ot equalaity is the best that a lib- 
eral capitalist state can aim at or achieve. Access to this legal equal- 
ity once given, is no! the concern of a liberai state, even if it may 
occasionally be bothered - again in its own intercst - but its lim- 
itations, in this conte. | asc immense. 

The movement in the west, ever since the suffragate movement, 
has thus aimed more and more at domestic reforms, and family 
restructuring. It has thereby tended to be more a middle class 
mox emerit Not that the women in western socictie are not diffe- 
rentiated by class, race or colour, but the women's movement, in 
general, sem to fudge over these differences. 

Equally complex is the approach of socialist feminism. The lib- 
eral feminist critique of Marxism find fault with Marx’s silence 

'n women s right and inter-yender equality. If the liberals sub- 
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sume all the structural and social differences among women under 
the patriarchy and equal rights approach,! the Marxists scem to 
subsume gender inequality and oppression, under economic ine- 
quality and class stn: gle.“ Docs the class distinction form the 
primary contradiction ın the socicty; is patriarchy the result of cap- 
italism? Or does the patriarchy and gender inequality the most 
basic contradiction and source of oppression for women who in 
any way iorm the major human category? 

Viewed either way, traditions of western feminism emphasises ` 
the institution of patriarchy or the set of values that follow male 
domination; it believes that such a domination is based ona public 
vs. private spheres in the lives of people, and that based on this 
distinction there are different spheres of jurisdiction for men an 
women, that there is a division of labour and social roles between 
men and women. The recent Marxist-Feminist school secks to inte- 
grate the two and overcome these distinctions in order to arrive 
at a "revolutionary politics of gender", but the efforts are still too 
preliminary and as yet a non-starter, for the simple reason it is 
too complex. Even more significantly, these efforts are, despite to 
the claims contrary, essentially region specific and penodicity 
defined - nameiy the twentieth century, individualistic socicty of 
the west. 

When applied in the context of the developing third world, with 
their strong socio-cultural background that differs from that of the 
west, many of these debates look only remotely relevant. The fem- 
inist debate in the west, and its notions of patriarchy have, def- 
initely had their impact on the thinking and ongoing debates in 
India, to the extent where they have given birth to a feminist tra- 
dition and feminist ideology in social sciences. But these debates 
necessarily need to, and have already been attempting, to link itself 
with the other aspects of the emerging social science concepts. They 
also, even more importantly, need to ajust and modify themselves 
in the realities obtained in the Asian context. In India particularly, 
as one of the old surviving cultures, patria rchy has to be reviewed 
and reinterpreted. 


Feminist Movement in India 

In India, as perhaps in the west too, feminism er women’s con- 
Sciousness of their own rights and social position, is not totally 
anew phenomenon. Nor is the recognition and acknowledgement 
of women’s role and contribution to social production a sudden 
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development of the 1970s and 80s. Two things have, however, dis- 
tinguished the emerging feminine consciousness in India. (i) His- 
torically, the contribution of women has been recognised and 
acknowledged ever since the vedic period. 

The classics as well as the literature from the ancient historical 
period, have innumerable references to women’s contribution to 
the excellence in the field of education and economy, fine arts and 
political decision making. The gender based division of labour or 
the dichotomy between the public and private domain seems to 
be absent during this period. Women were the pioneers in agri- 
culture, the primary industry, in India. Even the three main 
godesses in Hinduism seemed to represent cultural, economic and 
political power. The restrictions placed on women, biologically, 
culturally and socially, seem to be a much laterday development 
in Indian history. Though when and how this took place conti- 
nues to be a matter of controversy and academic research, the 
decline, by and large, could be attributed to the post - Sangam 
period of the South, and to the onset of external invasions in the 
north. A trend to keep the women confined, in the name of secur- 
ity, narrowed the recongition to women’s capacity, role and con- 
tribution, thereby diminishing their social power and familial 
status. The biological and reproductive role gained in importance 
and it led to the establishment of patriarchal domination, partic- 
ularly for the women of the nobility and the elite classes. Though 
one witnessed, in the subsequent years, frequent attempts by indi- 
vidual women to overcome this patriarchal dominations, within 
and outside the family, these attempts did not constitute a frend 
or a historical development. 

The onset of the British colonial rule, only aggravated the sub- 
ordination. The conditions of inequality and subordination of 
women, worsened by now spread into the lower classes and castes 
too. The changes in the land ownership pattern, the pauperisation 
an structural transformation in agriculture, the ruin to the han- 
dicraft and handloom industries, etc. affected the women further. 
The English based schools, western oriented education, the com- 
mercialisation of the economy, and the colonial political dispen- 
sation brought the subordination of women, in the lower and 
middle sections of the society. Not that these historical develop- 
ments did not affect men, but they affected women more, by (a) 

driving a wedge between the productive and reproductive roles 
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of women, and (b) by widening the roles between men and women, 
and pushing women indoors, both literally and figuratively. 
Women of the less educated and modernised sections of the lower 
castes and classes as well as the tribal women, were less affected, 
by being more remote, from the colonial coantact. Retrospectively 
speaking, the logic of development of under-development, a theory 
propunded by Gunder Frank, worked in the case of women belong- 
ing to the "developed" sections of the "developed" regions of India 
under the colonial rule. By the time India emerged independent, 
there had appeared vast differentiation in the status and condi- 
tions among Indian women; ironically speaking, the women of 
lower castes, classes and tribals enjoying more social space, "free- 
dom' and family rights - in terms of the gender definitions and 
meanings. Not that their lives were romantic, but the source of 
their oppression could be more easily and transparently traced to 
poverty and low caste status (similar to those of women), rather 
than to specifically patriarchy. 

Social Reform Movement : The second important factor that has 
distinguished the evolution of women's movement in India, is the 
historical legacy of a series of attempts at social reforms with a 
definite focus on women's issues. From time to time through the 
history, individual attempts have been made in various parts of 
India, particularly by the religious reformers and rebels, to focus 
on the women, since degeneration in religion and religious rit- 
uals have had the particular impact of suppressing and subor- 
dinating women. Their impact however has been minimal and , 


short lived. , 


It was in the middle of nineteenth century that serious attempts 


- were made to imporve the position of women through concerted 


and consistent action. These actions were initiated by the western 
educated liberal intellectuals thereby starting a debate on issues 
which affected women’s rights and the society's progress. Issues 
like child marriage, sati, widow re-marriage, figured prominently, 
in these debates, The debate had a widespread impact all over 
India among the liberal sections of the intelligentsia and gave birth 
to various actions for developing the potentials of women by 
releasing them from the shackles of customary bondages and 
giving them education and skills. Recourse was also taken to get- 
ting the British pass few legislation against Sati, raising of age of 
consent, widow remarriage etc. Much of these attempted reforms 
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however, have been often treated more as a part of the Social 
Reform Movement, rather than as a part of the women’s move- 
ment, may be because they were spearheaded by men and women. 
Many historians also subjected them to the clitist-moderate vs. 
mass oriented extremist controversy of the Freedom Struggle in 
India. In the process, the pioneening role of Raja Ram Mohan Ray, 
Ishwarchand Vidyasagar, Ranede etc. were side-tracked; the sig- 
nificance of their efforts and of the legislations that followed them, 
to the birth of women’s movement were minimised. In a way one 
finds the thread of social reforms for women’s development, run- 
ning continuously all along the national movement, though its 
strength, form and the issues by way of priority may be changing. 
The significance allotted to the women’s question was, however, 
limited by factors (a) it depended on the attitude and ideology of 
the leadership, and (b) whenever it was viewed as clashing with 
the overwhelming interest and priorities of the nationalist move- 

nent, namely putting up a united front for securing freedom, 
issues like education, franchise for women ctc. were shelved and 
opposed by the leadership. Even the legislations for raising the 
age of Consent etc. did not secure the necessary support or 
approval. This, however, did not mean that the Indian nationalist 
movement was patriarchal or weighed against the cause of 
women's equality, education, development or equal participation 
in the nationalist movement. The interviews which the present 
writer has conducted with a few women and men participants in 
the freedom movement point out that the movement in general, 
and most of its leadership in the twenties like, Nehru, Bose and 
others, took the equality women's rights and equal participation 
of women for granted. The massive participation, in the twenties, 
of women from the ranks of uneducated housewives and peasants 
in the movement like non-cooperation, forcign goods boycott, pick- 
eting before the liquor shops and the Salt Satyagraha etc. clearly 
pointed out, that the prevalent social system, even with its reli- 
gious divides, caste system, patriarchal (Joint) Family structure, 
purdah and scculsion of women, the high rate of illiteracy and eco- 
nomic dependency etc., did not stop the women from coming out 
of the homes and participating in the various activities. The women 
answered the call of the times, courted arrest, overcame their 
dependency syndron and contributed equally in the political 
activities. This was a high watermark for the Indian women’s 
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movement and the Indian women’s political awareness. Mahatma 
Gandhi took the women’s movement further. even while protect- 
ing the family as a basic unit, Gandhi gave new twists to the con- 
cept of family, to the man-women relationship within it and to 
the rights and freedom of women. Not merely equalaity and 
gender justice, Gandhi even preached an ‘offensive’ and interven- 
tionist role for women-both in the societal and political processes. 
When in the twenties and forties the old and young women, illit- 
erate housewives and the college girls, peasant and working class 
women fillec in jails, participated in peasant movements and in 
dangerous spheres like terrorist, underground activities, there was 
no viewing of girls as weak or biologically and psychologically 
constricted. In the light of these experiences, it is difficult to define 
the Indian socio-cultural traditions as one of a simple stereotyped 
patriarchal order. 

Not that patriarchy or the male dominance was not witnessed 
in the pattern of leadership, process of decision making or the 
nature of decision. The leadership, particularly during the 1920s 
and after, when women participated in great numbers, never felt 
impelledd to exert itself to look into the women’s issues specif- 
ically. The fact that the women, spontancously and almost uncon- 
sciously broke a lot of barricades, impelled as they were by the 
clarion call of Gandhi and the wave of nationalism, did not mean 
any lasting impact on their social position or to bring about a 
change in their roles. Nor did the freedom movement change its 
processes of decision making. The policy attention which certain 
other sections of the socicty received from the leadership., was not 
bestowed on women, even if Gandhi spoke for and helped in 
women’s development in all its spheres. The nationalist move- 
ment thus while focussing on women and helping in setting a trend 
of widespread political participation by them, did not pay suffi- 
cient attention to women’s issues or define the women’s rights. 
The Uniform Civil Code was one such issue, though initiated and 
debated, was not really resolved or paid scrious attention to. 


Significant Features of the Women’s Studies Movement in India: 

The Indian social system, as elsewhere, is strongly pivoted on 
the family as the basic unit. The women’s movement, since Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy's time, has overwhelmingly worked to make this 
unit stronger, equal and more equitable rather than rejecting it as 
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outdated, unnecessary or dysfunctional from women’s point of 
view. Whether it was the abolition of child marriage and sati, or 
of widow marriage, the objective had been to strengthen the insti- 
tutions of marriage and family, make it more equitable and egal- 
itarian, and help it better workable between more mature, educated 
and enlightened partners. Though there was an increasing number 
of women during the nationalist movement period and after, 
choosing to remain single, this did not mean family as an insti- 
tution lost its credibility for women. The women’s movement in 
India has not adopted singleness or sex relations as an important 
rallying point. Nor has it focussed its attack on family and mar- 
riage, as the fundamental institutions of society. India as an old 
society with its strong culture and traditions, has been able to steer 
clear of this controversy, which has been the main platform on 
which the women’s liberation movement in the west was erected. 
It is, doubtful whether such an interpretation of feminism will 
emerge in the future either, even though much of the patriarchal 
values of the family system, the heirarchical, unequal, inequitable 
and unjust power relations within the family are being increas- 
ingly challenged and eroded, both by the women’s movement and 
state legislations. Legislations like the Hindu Code act, the anti- 
dowry legislation, Amendments to include mental cruelty as vio- 
lence under the series the criminal procedure codes, the series of 
pro-women judicial pronouncements etc. have given support to the 
voluntary organisations. Together they have successfully invaded 
the oppressive privacy of the family and geek to bring about a more 
equal social relations within the family. Family no longer is or can 
be the strong fortress and private preserve of the patriarchal chief- 
tain, or of male dominance or even oppression by the old (male 
or female)."The strength of these emerging trends can be seen by 
the increasing incidents by way of patriarchal backlash an crimes 
agaist women. There is also a trend to juxtapose Women's rights 
with children's rights, an the decisions pronounced in favoaur of 
children, seeking the reduce to speed, if not put a total brake on 
what is often called the "ultra modern ideologies which misdirect 
the forces of women's emancipation into the path of man-women 
cleavage and confrontation", such views often cite the experien- 
ces of the western countries and warn the Indian women not to 
be "misled" by the "anarchistic ideologies on the women question - 
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These fears are slightly exaggerated and perhaps unwarranted as 
yet. Such a conservative-egalitarian approach that emphasises the 
need to guiding and directing the changing power relations in the 
family, may be laid down with the best of intentions, but in faulty 
for more than one reason. The women’s movement in India, fol- 
lowing the historico-cultural traditions has, from its birth avoided 
consciously emerging as anti-men or anti-family. From the begin- 
ning men have been keen partners in this movement, while a few 
of them like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Vidyasagar, Ranade, Gandhi 
can even claim to be its pioneers. Its start, more as a social reform 
movement than as an insulated women-only-for-women move- 
ment, has helped it to reach out to more of men and women. This 
has enabled the new Indian state to recognise women as equal cit- 
izens an affirm strongly its opposition to gender discrimination. 
The all round recognition of familial inequality and the keenness 
to bring about changes made the constitution makers prescribe in 
Article 15 (3) that "nothing...shall prevent the state from making 
any special provision for women and children...". Even the pas- 
sing of the Hindu Code Act did not witness a very strong oppo- 

sition even if some doubted its wisdom. The dominant view was 

one of the need to intrvene in the family. The women's move- 

ment in India, even in its militant phase, as in the past few years, 

have not asked for anything special or more than the genuine and 

proper implementation of the above commitments made nearly 

forty years ago, and extend its coverage to include all the Indian 

women. 

The danger of the women's movement in India, degencrating 
into a man-women confrontation is an unrcal one for other rca- 
sons too. The women's liberation movement in the west, has been 
essentially the feature of a post-industrial, developed country 
where the patriarchy has developed strong exploitative social base. 
The capitalist model of development-industrial, modernised, indi- 
vidualistic and property-ownership oriented have led to the ele- 
ments of possessiveness, dependency and insecurity for women. 
The women’s movement in the west, thereby, has emerged as a 
middle class movement, with the women claiming equality with 
men within the family; demard for social equality has emerged 
as an extension of this. Both the schools-Feminist as well as the 
Radical Feminist, in analysing the model of Capitalist-Patriarchy 
as well as Socialist-Patriarchy, start from the same point-namely 
the family structure and power relations. 
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While such a model figure prominently in Indian women’s stu- 
dies, this is highly qualified and circumscribed by the experien- 
ces, particularly at the rural and low castes women. The variations 
between the urban and rural families, between the higher and 
lower castes, between the higher classes, the working classes, and 
between the plains and tribal households have brought different 
dimensions to this question such as (a) family as a patriarchal unit, 
(b) the family as a heirarchical structure of power relations, and 
above all (c) to the family as possessive, monogamous monoan- 
dric and permanent bondage. Among the poorer classes, lower 
castes, tribals, there does appear a certain flexibility, though one 
may not hurriedly conclude this to be in anyway a lack of com- 
mitment ot the family as a unit. Infact the loyalty to the family, 
to the husband and children are fiercely here, possibly because 
this is the only possession a woman at this level has. Also, more 
than at the higher classes, the family here is a mutually depen- 
deni unit and survives by the contribution of the service of all the 
members including the children. The women and children arc 
viewed neither as weak nor dependent; nor are they protected and 
home-bound. 

A lot of discussions have emerged on the impact of the joint 
family system on the women’s nghts. While the joint family 
system, with the dominance of eldest male is viewed as a feudal 
structure that subordinates men and women, the debate on this 
is still an open ended one. Often among the poorer, labour and 
rural families the mutual dependency, collective community 
approach, to decision making and group action, and class sblid- 
rity is a strong feature. It will be a hurried and sweeping state- 
ment, if one were to discuss the joint family system, as a mere 
patriarcha! unit or is on its way out, though one may recognise 


its anti-individual, anti-growth and pernicious impact for the 


women’s rights. 

The economic and sociological analyses of Indian women has 
thus helped the women’s studies in India not to adopt ipso facto, 
the western concepts of patriarchy. Such an idcological understand- 
ing has been sharpened by the close interaction between the aca- 
demics and field activists. In fact, more than in any other field of 
knowledge, and perhaps more than in any other country keva 
oped or developing), such an interaction between women’s stu- 


divs and women’s movement has been closest in India. The search 
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for the ‘reality’ is often taking them to the socio-cultural, historico- 
economic roots of the present gender subordination and oppres- 
sion. The continuing feudal-colonial-neocapitalist combination in 
the development process, is diagonised as the root cause which 
is making a pernicious impact on the family. Focus on Oppression: 
If this were so, do the family and patriarchiai values have any role 
as scurces of women’s oppression and subordination? Gender sub- 
orc ‘nation and oppression are definitely real issues in India, too 
apparent to be ignored or whitewashed. If the lower caste and class 
positions make them relatively more flexible and free from the 
bourgeois values of family, marriage and morality syndrome, these 
very factors are also the sources of their oppression. Lower caste 
class situations giving birth to poverty and illiteracy, poor hous- 
ing and slum conditions; to drunkness, violence, wifebeating and 
crimes agaisnt women. Domestic insecurity and lumpenness are 
also the results. The economic insecurity and fendual repression 
have led to a spate of rapes and molestation of poorer women. 
So, too are the midele classes getting influenced by the increasing 
advertising and market economy, with its propaganda conspic- 
uous consumption. This is finding its oulet in the form of violence 
against women, such as female infanticide, dowry victimisation, 
wife beating etc. Is it the patriarchy which is reinforcing and bru- 
talising the feudal-capitalist system? Or is it the reverse? Can the 
liberal capitalist system promote a just and egalitarian life pattern 


for women, whichever class or caste or rcligion or region she may 
belong to? 


The Development Process and Patriarchy: Such questions acquire par- 
ticular significance when viewed in the context of the specific path 
of development that India has adopted. The development path that 
emphasises growth and ‘modernisation’, runs into varied types 
of dangers, when viewed from the perspectives of the disadvan- 
taged sections of the population. How far are the fallont of some 
of the development designs, such as green revolution, white rev- 
olution, transfer of technologies, adoption of the latest hi-tech 
models, adverse to the women's rights and abridge their public 
space - is a question that has been haunting not merely the 


women's studies, but even the general developmental studies in 
India. 
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The place of values in social science is a question on which there 
has been extensive discussion and debate in our times. Though 
a large number of philosophers and scholars believe that it is pos- 
sible to save social science from the corrupting influence of values, 
scepticism remains. What has lent it weight is the difficulty actu- 
ally experienced in keeping values from entering empirical 
research. Indeed a feeling has even grown that it may be in the 
interest of rescarch in social science to pay attention to the ques- 
tion of values. This is why we can once again examine the vexed 
question of objectivtiy of social science. 


1 


The study of values has traditionally been at the centre of the 
study of politics. In recent times, however, students of politics have 
sought to ban values from their inquiry. This is because they have 
come to believe that we cannot develop objective knowledge of 
values. Values are widely considered to be subjective phenom- 
ena. And so it is feared that they introduce a subjective ciement 
in the study of politics and society. One reason why contempor- 
ary political scientists believe that intense effort over the centur- 
ics has not led to the development of reliable knowledge of politics 
is the failure on the part of social and political thinkers to keep 
the study of facts separate from the study of valucs. 

And so students of politics sought to develop reliable knowiedge 
of politics by concentrating on the empirical aspect alone. In course 
of time, however, it became clear that they had failed to keep 
values from entering empirical research. They realized that they 
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This is the point Gunnar Myrdal makes in his later methodo- 
logical writings on the question of values in social science. To begin 
with, of course, he too was deeply interested in eliminating the 
"deadweight" of metaphysical element from the study of econom- 
ics2 He wrote The Political Element in the Development of Economic 
Theory with the avowed purpose of laying bare hidden values in 
the writings of thinkers like David Ricardo, Robert Malthus, and 
J.S.Mill, among others. He hoped tha’ "when all metaphysical ete- 
ments are radically cut away, a healthy body of positive economic 
theory_ will remain, which is altogether independent of valua- 
tions." But by the time the English edition of this book was pub- 
lished, he had swung to the other extreme of asserting the 
impossibility of "a purely factual analysis which was independent 
of any valuations.” The "belief in the existence of a body of sci- 
entific knowledge acquired independently of all valuations”, he 
began to argue, was "naive empiricism" jt was wrong to think 
that if one observed "reality without any preconceptions, the facts 
[would] somehow organize themselves into a system which [was] 
assumed to pre-exist.” 

The truth, according to Myrdal, was that one needed value pre- 
mises in making observations of facts and in analyzing their causal 
interrelationships. And so whether social scientists were aware of 
it or not, they approached social reality in terms of their values. 
The only advantage of being aware of the role values play in social 
research was what this would lead them to make their values 
explicit. Though he regarded this as a "great advance in method", 
Myrdal had no doubt that in making their values explicit, all social 
scientists were doing was meeting the demands, for example, of 
honesty, clarity, and so on They were not eliminating values from 
research. In fact, Myrdal pointed out that by approaching social 
reality in the light of his values, a social scientist gave a "partic- 
ular set of value premises a strategic advantage". And so from “a 
strictly scientific point of view", this was a "weakness"? But, given 

the "imperfection of all our scientific endeavours in the social 
field,"? Myrdal argued, this could not be helped. 

In general, political scientists have not gone as far as Myrdal. 
They continue to believe that it is possible to develop reliable 
knowledge of politics and society. They have, of course, become 
aware of the difficulties in kceping values from entering research. 
It is, thus, not uncommon to see political scientists enjoining one 
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that social scientists are averse to values. If they are interested in 
eliminating values, it is because they belicve that values intro- 
duce a subjective element in the study of politics and society. For 
a long time social and political theorists did not think that values 
undermined objectivity of social knowledge. So for them the ques- 
tion of eliminating values did not even arise. And if social sci- 
entists today can develop an empirical theory satisfactorily, it 
would not really matter if it entailed a value position. They may 
not succeed in banning values from political science, but this would 
not render political science inadequate. 

Indeed once it is realised that facts have implications for values, 
one may begin to wonder whether the questions raised by Weber 
would still arise. For the discovery that facts have implications for 
values opens the possibility of anchoring values in facts." And 
if we can rationally study values, we may develop a perspective 
for social science research which will not be "subjective". Since 
Weber's whole argumet is based on the relativistic assumption of 
values, one may, thus, wonder whether the questions raised by 
him are legitimate. It can, however, be argued that even if we can 
develop values with the help of facts, the questions raised by 
Weber may still arise. For the facts of social life change. And as 
the facts in which we anchor a value theory change, it would be 
rendered anachronistic, leaving the social scientists without any 
rational perspective in which to conduct inquiry. 


3 


Contemporary scholars have, however, challenged Weber's 
argument. They do not think it a unique feature of research in social 
science that it is undertaken under the guidance of our value inter- 
ests. Even in the natural sciences, according to Nagel, for exam- 
ple, one selects a problem in the light of one’s own interests. ? One 
scholar may be interested in studying the quantization of charges, 
another, in the decay of protons. It is, however, not certain whether 
this argument gets to the heart of the matter. While it is true that 
in the natural sciences one selects a problem in the light of onc’s 
interests, this does not have implications for the nature of the prob- 
lem itself. In the natural sciences, such as physics, a problem arises 
when a theory is not able to account for facts it purports to explain. 
And one theorizes in the process of solving such a problem.A sci- 
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entific theory also offers a number of areas which could be explored 
by scientists. For a theory is rarely, if ever, a fully developed system 
of thought. It is accepted because it is able to provide answers to 
some interesting and provocative problems. It is possible that it 
is limited in scope and precision. And so scientists may have to 
make it more precise, to fill in the gaps, and to extend and develop 
it. The existing state of theories, thus, determines the nature of pro- 
blems one can study at a given time. While it is true that a sci- 
entist selects an area of investigation in the light of his own inerests, 
it cannot be overemphasized that the nature of the problem which 
he may select is defined by the prevailing theory. It is not left to 
him to define it. 

There is, however, no agreement on any general theory among 
students of politics and society. And so in the social sciences we 
do not have the kind of problems in response to which the nat- 
ural scientists write. This is why whereas in the natural sciences 
one writes in response to problems of prevailing theories, in the 
social sciences one may not know where and how to begin one’s 
inquiry. In fact the situation is worse than this. For the changing 
social and political reality may render a theory which could ade- 
quately account for facts at a given time anachronistic. This is why 
if one does not have a clear idea as to how to go about studying 
society and politics, one, as Weber argues, is thrown to one’s own 
resources. Thus, for example, the social and political life of a soci- 
ety under imperialist domination can be analyzed in a variety of 
ways. Depending on the perspective-colonial, nationalist, or Marx- 
ist - a scholar will select a certain set of facts and establish a cer- 
tain kind of relationships among them. This is what Weber has 
in mind when he argues that in the social sciences one can pro- 
vide only a partial account of reality. And this sort of situation 
does not arise in the natural sciences. It is true that in every field 
of inquiry, one selects a problem for investigation in the light of 
one's interests. But this creates a set of difficulties for the social 
Sciences that has no analogue in the natural sciences. 


4 


. 4 number of social scientists have, however, argued that even 
' à social scientist selects his problems under the guidance of his 
ve ues, he can still adopt canons of scientific reasoning while 
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making inquiries. This, they point out, has been admitted by Weber 
too. And there is no doubt that, even when Weber is arguing that 
a scholar approaches social phenomena in the light of a value- 
perspective, he is emphatic that "the investigator is obviously 
bound by the norms of our thought just as much here as else- 
where".!° What the scholars who advance this argument have in 
mad is that so long as one adopts canons of scientific reasoning, 
no matter what one studies, the resulting account will be scien- 
tific. Even if social scientists adopt different points of view, they 
can provide objective accounts of social and political reality. 
This argument may, however, be open to objections. Since social 
scientists can approach social and political reality in diverse per- 
spectives, this opens the possibility of providing alternative 
accounts of reality. And this, one may far, will lead to relativism. 
It has, however, been argued that the fear of relativism is 
unfounded. It is admitted that a scholar interested in studying, 
for example, the behaviour of religious groups may find Roman 
Catholics most politically involved, while another studying pro- 
fessional groups may conclude that University teachers are polit- 
ically most active. But it is pointed out that the contradiction 
between these two statements is only apparent. For they are con- 
cerned with different aspects of social reality. Even if we approach 
social reality from different points of view, thinkers like Amartya 
Sen assure us that there is no danger of relativism.!” Though the 
validity of this argument is difficult to deny, we should also not 
ignore the possibility of developing competing accounts of the 
same aspect of social reality. If, for example, we approach the polit- 
ical life of society in the light of different value-perspectives, we 
can develop competing accounts of it, e.g., pluralist and Marxist 
accounts of politics and society. It is, of course, possible to say that 
pluralist and Marxist theories aim at describing different aspects 
of social and political reality. But this is to ignore the fact that both 
theories claim to provide authentic accounts of politics and if they 
concentrate on different features of social life it is because they 
claim that those features help in understanding politics more mean- 
ingfully. The trouble is that a statement about the political 
involvement of a religious group, for example, does not present 
the kind of problems a more general account of political reality 
does. Since thinkers like Sen have discussed the question in the 
context of low-level empirical statements, they have not been able 
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to come to grips with the issue Weber is raising. What Weber is 
saying is that as we approach empirical reality in different value- 


frameworks, we pick up different features for emphasis. For in a. 


given framework only certain features of social reality appear rel- 
evant for understanding it. This is why he believes that an account 
of social reality is bound to be partial. 

In his analysis of the nature of social and political thinking, Karl 
Mannheim goes much further than Weber. The thrust of his argu- 
ment is that we approach social reality in a certain perspective, 
which results ina distortion of the social rcality. And so, he argues, 
all sociai and political thought is inevitably ideological in nature.!8 
In spite of the vast influence Mannheim has exercised on contem- 
porary thinking, it is difftcult to accept this argument. For we can 
regard an account as false only if we find that it does not give a 
true description of reality. But if, as Mannheim argues, we cannot 
know social reality without distroting it, then, we can never say 
that a given account is false. The trouble is that Mannheim seeks 
to establish the falsity of an account from its genesis. And it is 
doubtful whether we can settle the question of the truth or falsity 
of a statement simply by a reference to its origin. It is possible that 
irrespective of the fact that it is the product of a certain fanne- 
Work, a statement may bc a true account of social rcality. 

Though Weber has not gone as far as Mannheim, this criticism 
can also be levelled against him. For it is only by reference to the 
genesis of an account that he also claims it to be partial. His argu- 
ment is that, since we approach social rcality in a certain value 
perspective, the resulting account must be partial. And, like Mann- 
heim, he also ignorcs thc possibility that, irrespective of the fact 
that they arc based on different valuc-positions, one account may 
be nearer truth than the other. So one can say that it does not matter 
in which value-perspective a scholar tries to understand social and 
political reality. Since we can check the truth of a statement, an 
account or an empirical theory, there is no cause for anxiety. This 
could be the justification of the view that even if social scientists 
adopt different value-perspectives, they can still provide an objec- 
tive understanding of social and political rcality. 


5 
A number of scholars, however, are likely to wonder whether 
this argument has done justice to Weber’s position. For they may 
feel that it does not come to grips with the question as to how we 
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can critically discuss an account of social reality. They would, of 
course, not deny the possibility of criticising an account within cer- 
tain limits; for it is always possible for a scholar, for example, to 
ignore facts his framework could enable him to observe. But they 
may wonder how it could also be examined in the light of facts 
which could be observed only in a competing framework. The dif- 
ficulty, according to them, is that a framework enables one to 
observe only certain facts and certain relationships among them. 
Now there is certainly an element of truth im this argument. If, 
for cxample, we approach the social and political life of wee 
ina pluralist perspective, it is doubtful, it can be argued, whett er 
we will be able to observe facts only too obvious to somcone Wap, 
say, a Marxist perspective. But it is not at all certain whether oe 
renders it impossible to examine the validity of an account of socia 
reality. For we ought not to ignore that a theory has to confront 
social reality. And if we find that it cannot explain the CARRE 
ena it purports to account for, it would be shown MIO 
should, of course, be conceded that, for psychological or sociolog- 
ical reasons, one is morc inclined to assume the theory with which 
one works than to test its validity. But there has been a ur 
especially in recent discussions in the history and philosophy o 
science to overestimate the hold a theory exercises over a scho- 
lar. It has, thus, been argued that the overwhelming work of the 
natural scientists is done within a given paradigm. The sje 
ian orthodoxy in the philosophy of science, which believes that 
the aim of scientific work is to overthrow prevailing theories, has 
been challenged by saying that a scientist is hardly interested m 
criticising the theory with which he works. In fact, KR LEIS 
a scientist accepts "current theory as the rules of his game. | Now 
there is no doubt that "scientists necessarily develop their ideas 
within a definite theoretical framework"? But this docs not mean 
that they cannot rationally discuss it. And an inquiry into ine Es 
tory of science would show that scientists have DESC criticised an 
overthrown theories with which they worked.” The importance 
of discovering what scientists "normallly" do can be exaggerated. 
In any case, it can be argued that students of politics and soci- 
ety may find it particularly difficult to ignore evidence which may 
undermine their own understanding of social reality. This is 
because they cannot remain oblivious of social and political pro- 
blems. These problems do not arise in the way problems arise in 
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natural sciences. In the natural sciences, as noted above, a prob- 
lem arises when scientists discover facts a theory cannot account 
for. And so if they fail to discover or ignore facts which under- 
minea prevailing theory, a theoretical problem may not arise. This, 
no doubt, can happen in the social sciences too, for social scient- 
ists can also fail to discover and even ignore facts which threaten 
their theories. But they cannot ignore problems confronting soci- 
ety. These problems are the product of social and political forces. 
They are not dependent for their existence on the scientific com- 
munity. In fact, they may compel social scientists to take cogni- 
zance of facts which their theories prevent them from seeing. 

This can be illustrated with the situation we find in contem- 
porary political science. In the years following the Second World 
War, particularly in America, a concerted effort has been made 
to develop reliable knowledge of politics and society. Although 
from the very beginning a number of scholars pointed out its lim- 
itations and inadequacies, political scientists themselves showed 
little interest in critically examining their own understanding. So 
satisfied were they with their science of politics that they even 
tended to ignore those who criticised it. But the development of 
a number of social problems, such as increasing economic dispar- 
ities, racial tension, violence, and so on in 1960s forced political 
Scientists to take a critical look at their own work. Even those who 
had earlier claimed "gargantuan strides" in the development of 
political science? admitted "substantive deficiencies" in it. 2 They 
realized that they had failed to discover "the basic forces" which 
were shaping the political life of their society. And they admitted 
that political science as they had developed it had proved incap- 
able of understanding the existing situation. It was also acknow- 
ledged that the inadequacy of their understanding was "due in 
good part" to the normative perspective in which they had 
approached social and political reality, namely, the liberal demo- 
cratic perspective. 


6 


By referring to the possibility of checking the truth of a state- 
ment, an account, or an empirical theory, writers like Sen have thus 
concluded that the problems which scholars thought values create 
in social science research have been solved. Now this may seem 
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to provide an answer to the questions which Weber raised. But 
it is not certain whether this is the end of the story. For the very 
possibility of checking the truth of an account of social reality raises 
new problems. One which concerns us here is the possibility that 
the value-perspective in which we approach social reality may not 
help us in understanding it adequately. This problem May not arise 
for thinkers like Weber and Mannheim. But it must arise for those 
like Sen who believe that we can examine the validity of anattempt 
to describe social reality. On the one hand, thus, is the complexi ty 
of social reality which, as Weber argues, compels a scholar to 
approach it in a value-framework. And on the other is the pos- 
sibility that this framework may lead us to develop an understand- 
ing that is inadequate. It is not clear how we can find a solution 
to this predicament. Take, for example, the American political sci- 
entists who have approached social reality in a liberal democratic 
framework. They have realized that political science as they have 
develoed it does not quite help in understanding social and polit- 
ical reality meaningfully. And they have attributed their difficul- 
ties to the value-perspective in which they have conducted their 
inquiry.“ But they have not been able to find a way to overcome 
the limitations of political science. For they find that they can 
approach empirical reality only in terms of their values. In this 
context, of course, some scholars have argued that political sci- 
entists should not restrict themselves to liberal democratic values 
and have advised them to conduct empirical inquiries in the light 
of different value positions.” It is, however, not certain whether 
this proposal comes to grips with the problem political scientists 
are facing. Since each normative perspective will help in selecting 
a different set of facts and in Organizing them in different ways, 
there will be as many accounts of empirical reality as the perspec- 
tives in terms of which it has been approached. It is doubtful 
whether we could combine the results into a unified whole. This 
is precisely why Weber rules out the possibility of a common lan- 
guage in the social sciences.26 

The predicament of contemporary political scientists, thus, high- 
lights the importance of questions Weber has raised. They, as noted 
above, are chiefly interested in making the study of politics sci- 
entific. This they think can be done by concentrating on facts, leav- 
ing values to those who wish to dabble in fantasies. But since the 
facts of social life are infinite, it is not evident which facts :» select 
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to deny that the prevailing moral values may prove a hindrance 
in recognizing it. But one may wonder whether they simply render 
us incapable of noticing human suffering. Though early liberal 
theory, for example, could hardly lead one to take notice of pro- 
blems which arose as a consequence of the development of a self- 
conscious working class in the nineteenth century, à number of 
liberal thinkers were able to take cognizance of these problems, 
which in fact led them to critically examine liberal principles. 
Indeed the very fact that they were able to recognize these pro- 
blems may lead one to wonder whether these problems really 
raised questions about the moral principles on which the existing 
social and political life was organised. This, in fact, is the point 
underscored by thinkers like Mill and Green who disagreed with 
the view of those like Marx who thought liberal principles could 
not provide a basis for solving the prevailing problems. Now such 
a question can always arise, and it can be decided only on the basis 
of concrete evidence in a given case. There is no simple formula 
to decide what problems to study. All one can perhaps say is that 
we should follow the classical thinkers in studying the most ser- 
ious problems confronting society. And so we must consciously 
search for social probiems which seem to defy solution within the 
prevailing social structure. These are the problems which raise the 
most disturbing questions about the way social and political life 
is organized. It is, of course, possible that we may go wrong in 
identifying such problems. But, then, this is a risk we must take?! 


8 


Itcan thus, be argued that Weber's concept of social inquiry led 
him to give a place to values in empirical research which. was 
bound to undermine objectivity of social science. A number of 
attempts have been made to solve the kind of problems Weber 
was grappling with. But as writers like Sen have concentrated on 
the logical structure of the products of research rather than on the 
logic of inquiry, they have not been able to come to grips with 
the question of values in social science. And as the practice of polit- 
ical science, particularly in America shows, unless we know how 
to go about the study of politics and socicty, we are likely to come 
to grief. In this context, it has been argued in this paper that we 
should write in response to major social and political problems 
confronting society. This way of solving the question of values may 
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not satisfy those looking for a sim iminati 

ple formula for eliminat 
values from research in social science. It may, as noted dove RS 
not be completely free from difficulties. But it is perhaps only by 
approaching the study of politics and society in this way that we . 


can find an answer to ; problem whi 
í ich has troubl i i- 
entists for a long time. A hae Se 
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and how to relate them. It is, therefore, not surprising that polit- 
ical scientists have approached social and political reality under 
the guidance of their values. Even when they have discovered the 
limitations of their understanding of social and political reality and 
have attributed these to the valuc-perspective in which it has been 
developed, they have not been able to find a solution to their dif- 
ficulties. In the absence of an idea as to how to go about the study 
of politics, they have continued to fall victims to their values. 
One may thus wonder whether we can solve the question of 
values in social science without finding an answer to the question 
as to how to go about the study of politics and socicty. We must 
ask how we should select and formulate problems for investiga- 
tion, select facts and establish inter-connections among them. Now 
Weber is right in thinking that social and political reality is "infi- 
nitely complex". But it is not certain whether this compels us to 
rely on values. It is also not certain whether, like contemporary 
political scientists, we must fall victims to our values. For we can 
approach social and political reality in the style evolved by tra- 
ditional political thinkers. An inquiry into the history of political 
theory wil! show that thinkers like Plato and Aristotle wrote in 
response to social and political problems confronting socicty. 
Though this has been noted by a number of scholars, few have 
realized that by writing in response to serious social and political 
problems, we can find answers to the questions raised by Weber. 
For these problems can provide us with a starting point of our 
inquiry. This will give us some idea of what facts to a and 
help us in establishing inter-connections among those facts. This 
does not, of course, mean that values will be banned from social 
research. Our valucs may still interfere with our work. But, as our 
inquiry will not be shaped by our values, it will be a compara- 
tively simpler task to locate, and so eliminate, distortions intro- 
duced by our bias. or 
This can be illustrated with the empirical theory of a traditional 
political thinker like Aristotle. His analysis of the contemporary 
situation showed that "everywhere inequality [was] a cause ON 
olution... an inequality in which there [was] no proportion”. In 
oligarchy the poor revolted because they were not given any has 
in political power; and in democracy the rich revolted because they 
were treated on a par with ordinary citizens. And so Aristotle 
advised oligarchy to give the poor at least a semblance of partic- 
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ipation in politics and advised democracy to give the propertied 
classes a place in political life that was commensurate with their 
economic position. It is easy to sce the inadequacy of Aristotle’s 
theory of revolution in the light of his own analysis of the strength 
of democracy and the democratic movement in ancient Grecce.2? 
While his analysis of the prevailing social and political situation 
showed that an increase in the number of ordinary citizens streng- 
thened contemporary democracies, his theory of revolution 
assumed that the weakness of democracy was the result of increas- 
ing participation of ordinary citizens in political life. We can attrib- 
ute the inadequacy of Aristotle’s theory of revolution to his 
oligarchic prejudices. But it should be noted that this hypothesis 
has played no role in locating the contradiction in Aristotle’s empir- 

ical analysis. That has been detected simply by subjecting his 

empirical theory to critical scrutiny. On the other hand, it should 

not be ignored that in spite of his oligarchic prejudices he was able 

to analyze the prevailing Greck political situation with great acu ty. 

This is because he was writing in response to the prevailing social 

and political problems. 


7 

One may, however, wonder as to how we may recognise the kind 
of problems in response to which we should theorize. And if, as 
is widely believed, we recognize them with the help of our values, 
then, we may well be back to square one.” For it could be argued 
that this is what Weber is saying. Now the truth is that every soci- 
ety is faced with numerous problems. And the moral values 
accepted in a given society can help one recognize most of them. 
But it is also possible that a society may face a problem which 
cannot be recognized with the help of values accepted in that soci- 
ety. A serious social problem may in fact raise questions about 
these very values. And so these values can hardly be expected to 
help one recognize it. For example, it is difficult to see how oli- 
garchic principles could lead one to recognise the social and polit- 
ical problems which arose in Greek cities in 5th and 4th centuries 
B.C. as a result of the development of a class of merchants, arti- 
Sans, workers, and others. 

It can, thus, be argued that the inability of the prevailing values 
to recognize a certain social problem docs not mean that it docs 
not exist. Nor does it mean that it cannot be recognized. It can be 
recognized because it is a human problem. This is, of course, not 
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DEMOCRACY, ELECTORATE AND 
ELE‘ ‘TORAL POLITICS 


Moin Shakir 


The Indian electoral system is a part and parcel of the plebis- 
iatary system created by the fundamental law of the land. Its func- 
tion is to provide an opportunity to the people to elect their 
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tunity of rejecting them at the polls. It means that the state 
: managers have to adhere to the principle of accountability to the 
tH people. Democracy thus appears to be quite simple and fair system. 
but reality is something different. There arises a difficulty because 
people are an abstraction and not a real and concrete category. They 
are an abstraction if the fact of classes and their basis like wage 
labour and capital is left out. In a class-divided society all the pos- 
tulates on which democracy is based are partisan and the func- 
tioning of democratic institution betrays a bias in favour of the 
privileged few. The class divided society cannot emancipate the 
underprivileged classes from bondage and servitude even if their 
consent is critical to the domination of the ruling classes. 

n The history of modern democracy begins with the seventeenth 
| century Europe. Its context is of Industrial revolution and market 
socicty. Its birth coincides with the expansion of the economic 
power of the mercantile class, resulting in the abclition of priv- 
ileges of the feudal classes. The history of modem democracy is 
À history of the struggle of the bourgeois class against monarchy, 
i feudal nobility and the estabilshed Church. It is, therefore, 
described as bourgeois democracy or capitalist democracy. Eco- 
nomic base does determine the political form, but there is no spe- 
cific determination. The capitalist base may sustain liberal 
democracy, authoritarian rule or fascist polity. 


; representatives and also a legitimacy to the existing socio-political 
(e Dr. VIDYA BHUSHAN system. Elections, therefore, assert the supreme will and sove- 
I : PROF (RETD ) POL. reignty of the electorate. In this sense democracy is a wounderful 
ur UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU system in which the rulers rule with the consent of the people. 
{| JAMMU If the people do not approve of the acts of omission and com- 
| mission of the rulers (state managers) the people do get an oppor- 
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The ideological function of an electoral system to provide an 
"insurance for capitalism against inconvenient attack" and the rep- 


ressive and coercive power was used to maintain the status quo. ` 


The electorate in turn asserted and compelled the bourgeisie to 
concede many concessions. Universal sufferage was one such vic- 
tory of the working classes. Engels believed that it was an instru- 
ment of emancipation "Which supplied an “entirely new method 
of proletarian struggle” which made the bourgeoisie and the gov- 
ernment "afraid of the legal than the illegal action of the workers’ 
party, of the results of elections than those of rcbellion".! Marx also 
wrote in 1847: "of all political elements the people is the most dan- 
gerous for a king...(For) the real people, the proletarians, small pea- 
sants, and populace - this is, as Hobbes says power robruatus, sed 
malittiasus, a sturdy and illnatured lad, and will not let either their kings 
or fat ones make game of him. 

"The people would above all else, wrest from His Majesty a con- 
stitution together with universal, suffrage, freedom of association, free- 
dom of the press and other unpleasant things"? (emphasis added). The 
bourgeois thinkers of the 19th century regarded such develop- 
ments as the vital causes of the destruction of civilized socicty. 

What Marx and Engles believed was that the clectoral system 
was a device to control the rulers from below. But soon they rea- 
lized that formal structure of a constitutional republic was keep- 
ing "the expression of popular opinion within channels" in 
accordance with the ruling class interests. Marx characterized it 
as "democratic swindle"? This ‘swindle’ implied that clectoral 
power simply gave an illusion of political power in the hands of 
the people. Economic power rendered political power subservi- 
ent. Institutions of democracy were "tamed" and the notion of "con- 
trol from below" was frustrated. Not only that the most democratic 
country like the United States of America became the "model coun- 
try of the democratic swindle" but also the democratic set up 
served as "safety valve for effervescing passions of the cou ntry"4 
This situation arose as a result of conflict between the so-called 
political power of the electorate and the socio-economic power of 
the those who owncd and controlled the means of production. But 
the maintenance of socio-economic poser in the polity involves a 
number of modalitics on the part of the dominant and the ruling 
classes. The objective has been to develop in the large sections of 
the people a sense of integration into the political framework of 
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the state. The ruling classes in order to justify their specific inter- 
est as universal one have to project the existing capitalist system 
as the most natural and just system. The people have to obey, as 
Therborn has pointed out it with a sense of inevitability, through 
ignorance of any alternative. He argues that it would be a mistake 
to think of this as merely a pre-modern phenomenon of fatalism..? More 
often than not, the sense of inevitability is reinforced by force and 
violence which operate as a form of rule through the “ideological 
mechanism of fear "6 The effect of this sense of inevitability and 
ideological mechanism of fear is "political marginalization" of the 
large segments of population. The evidence that large number of 
people do not exercise their right to vote betrays their alicnation 
and apathy in the political systems. Alienation and political mar- 
ginalization "implies exteriorization from the political system, 
which is scen as impossible to change yet not accorded any attrib- 
ute of goodness or rightfulness. Marginalization seems often 
accompanicd by cynically critical view of the rulers" 7 

It has been argued by the participants in the "state derivation 
debate" in West Germany that the people in capitalism believe that 
equality and general interest exist at least on the surface of soci- 
ety. [t means that all members of society appear on the surface 
as owners of a source of revenue and have therefore a threefold 
interest in common - in the maitenancc of the source of revenue, 
in the highest possible revenue from their source and in its con- 
tinuous flow. All have thus a common interest as property 
owners? But the question is whether there is equality and gen- 
cral interest below the surface of socicty? Indeed below the sur- 
face there are conflicts and contradictions. Ciosely concealed with 
this is the notion of political equality which docs not climinate 
socio-economic inequality. Accordingly the concrete individuals 
are treated as abstract individuals with the assumption that every 
voter as abstract citizen is equally capable of formulating and voic- 
ing his opinion and the specific relation of subordination is 
removed through secret ballot without affecting the general fact 
of subordination.’ 

Here a mention of the role of politcal parties may be made. The 
political parties mediate between the electorate and the state man- 
agers and the ruling classes. In the context of the electoral poli- 
tics, C.B. Macpherson holds that cicctions are a market in which 
voters are consumers and political parties are enterprencurial 
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capitalists.'° Macpherson is aware of the limitations of the anal- 
ogy of economic market and political market. The political market 
is not nearly as democratic as it is made out to be: "that the equi- 
librium it produces is an equilibrium in inequality; that the con- 
sumer sovereignty it claims to provide is to a large extent an 
illusion; and that to the extent that consumer sovereignty is real, 
it is a contradiction of the central democratic tenet of equality of 
individual entitlement to the use and enjoyment of one’s capac- 
ities".!! Thus the voter finds himself in a chaotic situation. He is 
not concerned exclusively with his own advantage but has to act 
as an abstract citizen in pursuit of public good.!? It is further sug; 
gested by David Wells that the voters have “difficulty in situating 
themselves in relation to party programme". The party programme 
has to be vague and not specific as it has to satisfv the needs of 
the different classes in society. The voters vote on the basis of 
“manufactured party images and for personalities rather than pol- 
icies". The voting act is the result of habit and absence of duty.4 
The electorate is asked to choose between the different compel- 
ling framework of the parties’ programmes through secret ballot. 
In other words the citizens have to vote "as anonymous members 
of an undifferentiated body called nation"!>, and not as specific 
individuals in specific situations. The class is turned into a "bundle 
of fetished interests".15 One should here also add the fact of the 
existence of what is called ‘captive’ sectors of the population of 
‘vote banks’ which are being used for electoral purposes. They are 
"a group of people who are personally dependent and excluded 
from political participation by members of another class”.!® Rural 
communities of workers, tenants, small farmers, migrants, ethnic 
groups in the working classes, and employees whose jobs depend 
on "political allegiance”. The presence of these groups is immensely 
useful for the ruling classes in subverting the democratic processes 
and in consolidating it in the political system. 

The burden of the above stated argument is that democratic pro- 
cess and the electroal devices have not succeded in performing 
the original function of exercising control from below. Democracy 
has been tamed "by the ruling classes and has been used to serve 
their interests. it has, therefore, hampered the process of revolu- 
tion. The strategies adopted by the ruling classes are varied and 
many. The ideological frame of the ruling classes which is subtly 
imposed on the dominated classes apd ths use of coercive author- 
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ity which generates fear and weakens dissent in the society are 
the standard techniques of the ruling classes. In addition to this, 
there are many notions and illusions about the system in the minds 
of the electorate which blurs the urge for fundamental change in 
society. Therefore democracy is perhaps the best system for the 
capitalist class all over the world. 

Let us take the Indian example. After the Independence of our 
country in 1947, power was transfered into the hands of native 
privileged minority. Its participation in the national movement had 
made it the legitimate heir of the British bureaucracy. In the thir- 
ties it developed close relations with the: ative capitalist class. This 
capitalist class, particularly after 1937, ceased to have any appre- 
hension and misgiving even about the left in the Indian National 
Congress. Not that the political leadership of the Congress acted 
as the agent of the Indian capitalist class. But both of them shared 
the same liberal values of the market society and had a common 
vision of the future society to be set up after the liberation from 
the British. The Bomaby Plan, the suppression of the Telengana 
movement, the class nature of the Indian Constitution, the elec- 
toral politics and the mixed economy under line the character of 
the Indian ruling classes.!” The policies enunciated by the Indian 
ruling classes have produced development and under develop- 
ment, growth and inequality, and prosperity and misery. They 
have been quite successful in regulating suffrage and in manag- 
ing the opinion of the electorate. In the absence of any real alter- 
native at the national level, the polity faces no threat from below. 
It is true that the ruling class or classes are not homogenous and 
monoliths but are composed of various factions and fragments who 
do not see eye to eye on all the social, political and economic ques- 
tions. One ruling party has been replaced by another at the state 
and national level without altering the economic base of the social 
structure. This may be described as politics of the politicians and 
not of the people. Whatever may be the level of ‘politiking the gap 
between the people and the rulers remains vast and wide, conflict 
and contradiction is inherent in the situation. It is imperative on 
the part of the ruling classes, to keep the people under control so 
that their (ruling class) authority is not undermined and threat- 
ened. The best method to achieve this objective is to see that unity 
of the people is not crystallised. The ruling classes perceive the 
Indian people in terms of castes and communities. They are 
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allowed to enter the political stage not as members of different 
classes but as castes and communities. The assumption is that they 
separately represent certain specific and particular interests. The 
ethnic communitics are viewed as political and economic com- 
munities. Thus they are involved in the "politics of support” which 
is a part of "politics of power". Their mobilisation in the political 
system is urged on the vague notions of nationalism, religion and 
tradition. The famous diologue between the Naga elders and the 
then Prime Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai bears out that the reality 
of a problem of nationality is denied in the name of Indianness. 
The Naga clders insisted they are Nagas. This is their land and 
they must solve the political problems. The Prime PIU refused 
to speak to them as thoy are not Indian citizens. How docs the: 
Assam nationality question handled? The root cause 15 the fact of 
under development and terrible injustice to the region at the hands 
of the Central Government dominated by the national bourgeol- 
sie. The approach of the Governmemt of India as reflected in the 
specches of Indira Gandhi and Ghani Khan Choudhary in Assam 
has been to harden religious divisions - Hindus against Muslim, 
indigenous against migrant, plainsman against hill dweller, tribal 
against non-tribal and caste Hindu against Scheduled Caste Hindu. 
The use of ethnic conflicts is supplemented by the correlation 
between castes and electoral process. For maintaining class heg- 
emony caste affiliations and the associated netwrok of patriarchal 
and matriarchal ties are found-to be quite useful. They help in exer- 
cising cultural and economic domination even without well-knit 
class organizations and even when they are geographically dis- 
posed. The poor Jat or Maratha peasant gets to share the hege- 
monic consciousness of his more fortunate kin. 

The philosophy of commonsense, i.e. the existing system is nat- 
ural; politicians are alike; everyone is corrupt; no one can change 
the present socio-economic set up, and that it gencrates apathy 
and indiference in the large sections of the electorate. They are not 
interested in exercising their right to vote and in participating In 
electoral processes. This marginalised sector strengthens rather 
than weakens the system. The party which wins absolute major- 
ity in the central legislature never polls 50 per cent or more of the 
votes. The Congress polled 44.99 per cent in 1952; 47.78 per cent 
in 1957; 44.73 per cent in 1962; 40.82 per cent in 1967; 43.68 per 
cent in 1971; 42.5 per cent in 1980; and 49.16 per cent in 1984. The 
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percentage of scats it secured in the Lok Sabha has been 72.4 in 
1952, 70.05 in 1957, 73.02 in 1962, 54.42 in 1967, 67.95 in 1971, 66.98 
in 1980 and 78.93 in 1984. 

Barring 1977, the story of Congress victory is explained, in terms, 
of the political behaviour of the ‘captive’ sectors of the Indian elec- 
torate. The ruling party of the Indian bourgeoisie, led by Jawa- 
harlal Nehru could arouse support from various sections of the 
different classes. The client-patron syndrome of rural India did not 
pose any threat to the functioning of the party. In the name of land 
reforms it could mobilize the ‘clients’ and by keeping vital loo- 
pholes in the tenancy legislation could get the backing of the 
‘patrons’, Creation and exploitation of a sense of insecurity in the 
minority groups-Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Muslims, 
Christians etc. - helped to serve the interests of the electoral pol- 
itics of the ruling party. It could claim the protectors of the 
oppressed and the suppressed of the Indian society. This has been 
the official policy of the ruling party at least upto 1982-83. The 
ruling party politicians and the social scientists who prefer to be 
on the right side of Establishment have been claiming that since 
the minority groups vote en bloc as they do not act independently 
in matters political. Even in 1977 it was explained that the Con- 
gress lost the national election because only 17 million of its 64.7 
million votes (26.3 per cent) came from the minorities; whereas 
in 1980 this share increased to 32.4 million in a total of 83.9 mil- 
lion (or 394 per cent) and probably provided the winning 
margin. 

This is a thoroughly misleading if not dangerous argument to 
explain the victory of the ruling party. Yet it is useful for the ruling 
class politicians as well as the vote ‘contractors’ otherwise called 
the leaders of the minority groups. This view ignores the frag- 
mentary and segmentary nature of Indian society. The divisions 
within all communities along caste, economic and regional lines 
made the notion of majority or minority an illusion. Therefore it 
is wrong to characterize certain sections as communal or describe 
their voting or political behaviour as parochial. The fact is that the 
gencral state of Indain community is more or less the same. The 
Hindu identity is gencrally spelt out in terms of Hindu nation- 
alism and Hindi sentiment. It is estimated that at least 37 per cent 
of the Indian population docs not subscribe to this notion of Hindu 
majority. Partly because this Hindu identity is Brahminical in 
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essence and is the hallmark of traditionally literate and spiritu- 
ally initiated (twice born) upper castes.?! 

The electoral data show that the 'capative sectors' have always 
not been with the party in power. In 1980 te Janta party lost heav- 
ily in all the Scheduled Tribes ‘constituencies perhaps because it 
opposed the eviction of traders and others who had settled down: 
on adivasi lands. The same was the case in the Scheduled Castes 
constituencies. In 64 constituencies where Muslims constitute 
between 20 to 50 per cent of the voters the Congress (I) polled 36.48 
per cent of the votes while the Lok Dal-Congress (U) and CPI (M) 
together polled 57 per cent of votes. This makes it clear that the 
voters belonging to the minority groups do not exercise their vote 
on the basis of caste and community. Their vote is neither com- 
munal nor casteist, nor is it cast enbloc.? 

If the argument that the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes and the Muslims vote enbloc for the Congress is accepted 
as valid then let us see what the ruling party has done in solving 
their problems. The reports of different committces of the Lok 
Sabha and the Home Ministry and numerous studies conducted 
by the social scientists on Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
Muslims suggest that they have been at the receiving end. They 
continue to be at the lowest level of social development. Economic 
development has hurt them more which practically meant increas- 
ing impoverishment. Growth has not as such succeeded in reduc- 
ing the incidence of poverty. Not only that they have been provided 
a disproportionately low share of plan resources. Consequently 
these groups continue to be backward in all respects. More often 

than not they have been the victims of caste and communal vio- 
lence.” Paul Brass who surveyed the five constituencies of U.P. 
arrived at the conclusion that "despite the electoral significance of the 
Scheduled Castes and the Muslims as swing forces, particluarly for the 
Congress, they are really pawns in electoral contests in which the resour- 
ces and the predominant local support bases are controlled by the landed 
castes whose economic interests are similar whatever the status differ- 
ence among them pes 

Mention should be made of the shift in the perception of the 
leaders of the ruling party particularly since 1982 about the so- 
called majority and minorities role in electoral politics. There was 
a deliberate attempt to communalise, nay Hinduise, politics all over 
the country. The Pubjab question was madé a communal ques- 
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tion. In the speeches of the Primie Minister and other leaders what 
was stressed was the insecurity and discrimination against the 
Hindus in Punjab. On similar lines Mrs. Indira Gandhi conducted 
her election campaign in Jammu and Kashmir. What was quite 
evident in her speeches was pandering to the Hindu sentiments 
her association with the Hindu rituals, frequent visits to Hindu 
Gurus, inauguration of Hindu temple of Hardwar which was built 
by the Vishwa Hindu Parishad and her speech at Ajmer inan Arya 
Sam ij gathering that Hindu religion and traditions are under attack 
etc.^ After her assasination, Rajiv Gandhi made a capital of this 
process of Hinduisation of politics. His political campaigning in 
1984 certainly betrayed anti-minorities tinge. He treated the major- 
ity community in the same way as the Congress leaders used to 
treat the minorities upto 1980. Rajiv Gandhi created a sense of 
inscurity in the minds of the members of the majority community 
and captured their votes 26 What was the response of the differ- 
ent minority groups like Muslims, Christians, Sikhs and Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes? Their voting pattern has neither been 
parochial nor communal. It has been in keeping with the earlier 
pattern? 

The foregoing account of the Indian electoral politics reveals the 
operation of the persuasive as well as coercive instruments which 
are available to the ruling classes in the country. The ruling classes 
have been successful in creating illusions in the minds of the under 
privileged sections, belonging to both majority and minority com- 
munities regarding their uplift and well being. This is the biggest 
factor which accounts for the victory of the ruling party in differ- 
ent elections. The leaders of the ruling party have also succeeded 
in making skilful use of religion, tradition, nationalism etc. If the 
situation demands, they will not hesitate to turn communal, 
authoritarian and anti-democratic. 

Owing to narrow social base, the tendency on the part of the 
ruling classes is to be hostile to dissent, particularly if it thereat- 
ens the fundament. 's of the existing capitalist system. One may 
refer to their attitude towards the Telengana and the Naxalite 
movements. They cannot tolerate the peaceful functioning of the 
civil liberties organizations. In this context one can say that the 
capitalist development will generate more and more unrest on 
account of growing incidence of poverty, economic inequality and 
social insecurity. This shall compel the state to be more coercive, 
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more authoritarian and more undemocratic. The democracy cannot 
be considercd safe in the hands of those classes. They will certain] 
try to tame democratic forces and control democratic urgcs of the 
under-privileged and the dominated classes. They have succeeded 
so far. But alienation and Marginalization of the population i.e 
Indian peasantry in various states of the Union and the emergence 


of regional capital in a big way indi i 
y indicate that the ruling class wi 
not succeed for ever. d 
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La situation au Cachemire tend les relations entre l'Inde et le Pakistan 
New Delhi et Islamabad se renvoient la responsabilité des troubles 


NEW DELHI 

de notre correspondant 
* Le regain de tension perceptible 
au Cachemire indien après la des- 
truction - consécutive à un incendie 
d'origine incertaine survenu dans la 
nuit du mercredi 10 au jeudi 11 mai, 
à Charar-i-Sharif - d'un mausolée 
tenu pour sacré par tous les musul- 
mans de la « Vallée », a de très sé 
rieuses répercussions sur les rela 


cupé » (l'Etat indien de Jammu-et- 
Cachemire), mais encore des mani- 
festations hostiles au pays voisin 
auront lieu. 

Le premier ministre indien, Nara- 
simha Rao, a, de son côté, réitéré 
ses accusations à l'encontre du Pa- 
kistan. Le pays voisin aurait, affirme 
New Delhi, ,« entraîné et envoyé » 


des guérilleros pour brüler le mau- 
solée de Charar-i-Sharif. La se- 


tions indo-pakistanaises. Celles- RC $ maine derniére déja, le bouillant se- 


traditionnellement difficiles'et 


grétaire d'Etat à l'intérieur, Rajeh 


mémee exécrables depuis le débutde:- “ Pilot, avait carrément menacé Isla- 


1994, se sont tendues plus que ja T 


mais ces derniers jours. On est ' 
méme arrivé, ces dernières heures, 
à entrendre de nouveau, pourtà, 
première fois depuis le printemp: 
de 1990, des dirigeants des deux 
pays du sous-continent utiliser un 
vocabulaire guerrier. Les deux capi- 
tales, New Delhi et Islamabad, se 
rejettent mutuellement la respon- 
sabilité des événements récemment 
survenus dans l'Etat himalayen. 


« JOUR DE DEUIL » 

Le premier ministre pakistanais, 
Benazir Bhutto, a ainsi déclaré, lun- 
di, que son gouvernement et les 
forces armées de son pays « étaient 
parfaitement capables de donner 
une réponse appropriée à toute ten- 
tative indienne d'imposer une guerre 
qu Pakistan ». Elle avait auparavant 
présidé une réunion extraordinaire 
de son cabinet au cours de laquelle 
il a été décidé de proclamer le ven- 
dredi 19 mai «jour de deuil ». Non 
seulement des drapeaux seront mis 
en berne dans tout le Pakistan en 
mémoire des militants séparatistes 
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mabad‘d’une nouvelle guerre si le 
Pakistan ne cessait pas « ses interfé- 
rences diaboliques » en territoire in- 
“dieñ. ‘Une telle déclaration avait, il 


"est vrai, été jugée « immature » par 


“certains éditorialistes, à une heure 
'oü la tension montait. Un autre mi- 
nistre indien de moindre impor- 


'"-tanée, Jaffer Sharief, responsable 


des chemins de fer, en a pourtant 
« rajouté » depuis lors, en estimant 
que l'Inde devrait « se préparer à la 
guerre » contre le Pakistan. 

Il ne s'agit certes là, pour l'heure, 
que de « gesticulations » oratoires : 
ni l'un ni l'autre des deux Etats du 
sous-continent ne veulent se lais- 
ser, une nouvelle fois, entrainer 
dans une aventure militaire au sujet 
du Cachemire, dont les deux pays 
revendiquent la souveraineté. Dif- 
férend territorial qui a déjà provo- 
qué deux des trois guerres que se 
sont livrées, en moins d'un demi- 
siècle d'existence, New Delhi et Is- 
lamabad. 

Mais, pour les dirigeants des deux 
Pays, toute aggravation de la crise a 
des conséquences politiques inté- 


Bee 


opinions publiques respectives - 
d’où la violence des échanges de ces 
derniers jours. 

Le premier ministre indien a, 
quant à lui, fait les frais d'une vio- 
lente attaque de l'opposition parle- 
mentaire à l'Assemblée nationale : 
les députés des formations rivales 
du parti du Congrés, au pouvoir, 
ont en effet demandé la démission 
de Narasimha Rao, qu'ils accusent 
de torpiller tout processus de nor- 
malisation au Cachemire. On lui re- 
proche d'avoir été incapable d'em- 
pécher les guérilleros musulmans 
d'investirle mausolée en décembre, 
et de ne pas avoir protégé ce lieu 
saint, dont la destruction provoque 
la fureur du peuple cachemiri. 


ELECTIONS TRUQUÉES 

Le chef du gouvernement indien 
a gardé son calme et a assuré, 
contre toute logique apparente, 
qu'il maintenait sa décision d'orga- 
niser, d'ici à la mi-juillet, des élec- 
tion locales dans cet État ensan- 
glanté depuis plus de cinq ans par 
l'insurrection des séparatistes mu- 
sulmans et la repression qu'elle en- 
traine. M. Rao tient à prouver que 
l'ouverture d'un processus poli- 
tique peut aider à ouvrir un espace 
de négociation avec les factions les 
plus modérées de la « résistance » 
cachemirie. 

La presse indienne a toutefois 
réagi de manière très négative à 
cette déclaration. Le Times of India 
rappelle que c’est, plus d’une fois, le 
fait d’avoir imposé des élections 
« truquées » ou « manipulées » en 
faveur des alliés du parti du 
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vernement de New Delhi. « Il sera 
difficile de trouver quelqu'un dési- 
reux de se présenter pour des élec- 
tions, à moins que le Congrés ne 
pense pouvoir former un gouverne- 
ment en se faisant élire avec 2 % des 
voix », ironise ainsi le quotidien The 
Asian Age. 

Les responsables des organisa- 
tions séparatistes, y compris les 
plus modérées, du Cachemire 
avaient, avec un bel ensemble, 
condamné, depuis le début, le prin- 
cipe de ces élections, oü seules les 
minorités indiennes du Jammu et 
les bouddhistes de la région du La- 
dakh accepteraient - dans le seul 
Etat à majorité musulmane de 
l'Union - de participer à un proces- 
sus politique. De l'avis de la plupart 
des observateurs, l'incendie du 
mausolée, que l'opinion publique 
cachemirie attribue aux forces de 
sécurité indiennes, et non aux sépa- 
ratistes, comme l'affirme New Del- 
hi, a rendu plus délicate l'organisa- 
tion proche d'un éventuel scrutin. 

S'il est vrai que la division des or- 
ganisations militantes en lignes 
idéologiques et politiques contras- 
tées - islamisme pro-pakistanais 
contre « laics » partisans de l'indé- 
pendance - a brouillé les cartes 
dans le passé, laisant à New Delhi 
une certaine marge de manceuvre, 
les espoirs de négociations avec les 
modérés se sont, ces derniers jours, 
fort éloignés. En réalité, au terme 
d'une insurrection qui a déjà fait of- 
ficiellement plus de 11 000 morts en 
cinq ans, toute solution semble dé- 
sormais avoir été brutalement re- 
poussée vers un improbable futur. 


Sic 40 he Subcontinent's Arms Race 


India and Pakistan are up to their old 
verbal skirmishing, dubbing each other 
"terrorist states" and making allusions 
to nuclear bombs being hatched in their 
weapons laboratories. Until a more-per- 
fect world is born, peace between these 
rivals will have to depend on both capi- 
tals seeing clearly that escalating from 
words to bullets can only hurt them. 

That cause won't be helped if, as 
reported, Pakistan is moving to uncrate 
and assemble the M-11 missiles it bought 
from China. India right now faces its 
own decision whether to deploy the short- 
range Prithvi missile. Once these kinds 
of weapons are deployed, war by mis- 
chance or rushed decision-making only 
becomes a greater risk. 

A U.S. intelligence report leaked to 
the media says Chinese technicians are 
expected to travel soon to Pakistan to 

' help activate the M-11s. If so, the move 
may well be connected to last month's 
announcement that the U.S. would not 
deliver 38 F-16 aircraft to Pakistan. The 
planes, already paid for, have been 
hung up since 1989 under the Pressler 
Amendment, a U.S. law forbidding 
arms deliveries to countries pursuing 
nuclear weapons. 

Noble as its motives may be, Wash- 
ington's efforts aren't helping. Paradox- 
ically, pumping the right weapons into 
a situation like this might beget more 
stability, not less. A Pakistan armed 
with F-16s might not be making such a 
show of its M-lis today. If less defen- 
sive toward India, it might also feel less 
inclined to complicate India’s problems 
in Kashmir. ' 

The Clintonites, spurred by a CIA esti- 
mate calling South Asia the most likely 
venue for a nuclear war, feel compelled to 
intervene somehow. Earlier this year, 
they dangled the F-16s before Pakistan in 
return for a verifiable shutdown in its 
nuclear program. This went nowhere. 

India complained that the planes 
would upset the military balance, though 


the Pakistani jets would be more than 
offset by India's own Mirage 2000s and 
MiG-29s. Pakistan objected that the deal 
included no reciprocal nuclear gesture by 
India, and would only deepen Pakistan's 
insecurity by lifting the veil of secrecy 
from its nuclear capabilities. So instead 
of progress, today we face the prospect of 
missile deployments further destabiliz- 
ing the situation. : 

Pressler's inflexibility has robbed the 
administration of an important tool. Pak- 
istan is not North Korea; while regret- 
table, its nuclear ambitions are related 
directly to India's, with which it has 
fought three wars since 1947. Both coun- 
tries would benefit from strategic stabil- 
ity, in particular to improve the possibili- 
ties of a Kashmir settlement. 

Just to make things complicated, 
however, the Clintonites seem to have 
put India high on their commercial 
courtship agenda. Commerce Secretary 
Ron Brown plans to follow up his recent 
rainmaking tour to Beijing with a similar 
extravaganza in New Delhi. Unwisely, it 
was left to Frank Wisner, the U.S. 
ambassador there, to trumpet word that 
the aircraft transfer had been scrapped, 
no doubt deepening Pakistan's suspi- 
cions of a sellout. 

The Clintonites no doubt mean well in 
proposing their good offices to ratchet 
down the nuclear tensions in South Asia. 
It would have helped greatly if they had 
first of all applied their persuasive pow- 
ers to getting Congress to repeal Pressler 
before its members scattered to try to 
win votes in the November elections. But 


. then Congress almost never repeals any- 


thing, no matter how much it interferes 
with rational foreign policy. Holding up 
the F-16s and other military sales has 
only made Pakistan the more desperate 
for a geopolitical bargaining chip, while 
giving India-an invitation to seek strate- 
gic superiority rather than strategic sta- 
bility. This is hardly a formula for a 
safer world. 
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Initiative diplomatique 


I? Inde fait une offre 
sur le Cachemire 


New Delhi propose au Pakistan des « mesures de confiance » 
sur la frontière. Benazir Bhutto les juge insuffisantes. 


Prenant l'initiative sur le plan diplomatique, l'Inde a présenté 
lundi au Pakistan des propositions visant à préserver la paix et à 
écarter les risques d'un conflit nucléaire. Elles ont été rendues 
publiques au moment où le premier ministre pakistanais, M™ Be- 
nazir Bhutto, dénoncait une nouvelle fois la répression indienne 
au Cachemire, affirmant que « /e jour n'est pas trés éloigné oü le 
Cachemire fera partie du Pakistan ». (AFP) 


NEW DELHI : 
Francois GAUTIER 


« Nous sommes tombés 
d'accord sur la nécessité de 
continuer à négocier. » Jyotin- 
dra Naht Dixit, secrétaire d'Etat 
aux Affaires étrangeres de 
l'Inde, résumait ainsi, au début 
de l'année, le maigre bilan des 
pourparlers engagés avec son 
homologue pakistanais. 

Sur le fond, l'Inde et le Pa- 
kistan ne sont d'accord sur rien. 
Ni sur le Cachemire, qu'ils re- 
vendiquent depuis leur indépen- 
dance en 1947 : il a été à l'ori- 
gine de deux des trois guerres 
indo-pakistanaises depuis la 
partition du sous-continent. Ni 
sur un éventuel désarmement 
nucléaire : le Pakistan ne se 
cache plus de posséder un ar- 
senal de bombes trois fois plus 
puissantes que celle d'Hiro- 
shima. Ni sur le problème fron- 
talier du glacier de Siachen : les 
deux armées se font face dans 
l'Himalaya, à 6 000 mètres d'al- 
titude, sur le champ de bataille 
le plus élevé et le plus coûteux 
du monde. 

La partie indienne du Cache- 
mire, seul Etat de l'Union à ma- 
jorité musulmane, est en proie 


depuis 1989 à une insurrection 
séparatiste que New Delhi ac- 
cuse Islamabad d’armer et d’en- 
trainer. Le Pakistan affirme pour 
sa part n'apporter qu'un soutien 
moral et diplomatique a cette 
lutte. Les deux pays n’en tentent 
pas moins de négocier, sous la 
pression de deux « grands » 
dont l'ombre plane sur le sous- 
continent, 


Pression américaine 


Les Etats-Unis, par la voix 
de M™ Robin Raphael, secré- 
taire d'Etat adjoint pour l'Asie du 
Sud, viennent de préciser qu'ils 
« ne reconnaissaient pas l'ac- 
cession du Cachemire à l'Union 
indienne en 1947 ». Washington 
fait également pression sur Isla- 
mabad : le-renouvellement de 
l'aide militaire et économique au 
Pakistan — gelée il y a trois 
ans — est exclu tant qu'une en- 
tente n'aura pas été trouvée 
avec l'Inde. 

La Chine a d'autres motiva- 
tions. « Elle redoute un Cache- 
mire indépendant », affirme un 
diplomate pakistanais qui vient 
d'accompagner M™ Bhutto à 
Pékin. Selon les services de 
renseignements américains, les 
Chinois ont apporté leur exper- 


tise nucléaire au Pakistan, avec 
l'argent des Saoudiens et de 
Kadhafi. Pourtant, Benazir 
Bhutto cherche en vain leur ap- 
pui à l'indépendance du Cache- 
mire. « La Chine redoute par- 
dessus tout la montée du 
fondamentalisme musulman », 
explique un éditorial du Hindu ; 
elle doit déjà faire face à cette 
menace dans la province du Sin 
Kiang, qui jouxte le Tibet. Et elle. 
voit « la main des Américains » 
dans ces deux provinces récal- 
citrantes. 

Soucieux de réduire la ten- 
sion à sa frontiere avec le Pakis- 
tan, le gouvernement indien 
vient de suggérer des mesures 
de confiance au Cachemire. II 
propose notamment la démilita- 
risation du glacier de Siachen, 
un accord sur le non-usage en 
premier de l'arme nucléaire et 
un pacte de non-agression des 
zones peuplées et des cibles 
économiques. j 

Mme Bhutto estime que ce: 
programme ne s'attaque pas au 
cœur du problème. Pour que la 
7° série de négociations ne soit 
pas « futile », elle demande que 
New Delhi réduise substantielle- 
ment ses troupes dans la vallée 
(500 000 hommes environ) et li- 
bère les prisonniers cachemiris. 
Pour la première fois depuis des 
décennies, son appel à une 
grève générale de solidarité, 
prévue le 5 février dans tout le 
Pakistan, s'étendra au « Cache- 
mire sous occupation in- 
dienne. » F.G. | 
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Cachemire: New Delhi calme 
Je jeu avec les séparatistes 


Des médiateurs vont tenter de mettre fin au siège 


de la mosquée d 'Hazratbal par l'armée indienne. 
New Delhi, correspondance 


L: autorités indiennes ont décidé 


Sous 
administration 
Indienne 


hier d'avoir recours à des média- 


teurs locaux pour tenter de mettre 
fin au siège de la mosquée d'Hazratbal 
à Srinagar (la capitale d'été de l'Etat 
du Cachemire), où sont retranchés de- 
puis trois jours des séparatistes musul- 
mans. 

Plasieurs milliers de soldats indiens 
sont déployés autour de la mosquée, le 
principal lieu saint musulman du Ca- 
chemire. L'armée a disposé hier des 
piéces d'artillerie légère à l'entrée de z 
la mosquée, après qu’une roquette eut deux-tiers (Jammu et Cachemire) et le 
explosé à proximité dimanche soir, et Pakistan (Azad Cachemire). 

a entouré de fils de ferbarbeléslecom- Jammu et Cachemire, seul. Etat à po- 
plexe, privé d'eau et d'électricité. pulation à majorité musulmane de 
Malgré le renforcement de leur dispo- l'Inde, est depuis quatre ans en proie à 
sitif, les forces indiennes qui affirment une insurrection qui a fait des milliers , 
que la mosquée sert de repaire aux re- de morts. Les rebelles sont divisés | 
belles paraissaient vouloir éviter d’y entre plusieurs mouvements dont cer- 
pénétrer de force. «Pour l'instant, il: tains demandent l'indépendance alors 
n'y a pas eu de véritable éruption de que d’autres voudraient rejoindre le 
violence», reconnaît M: Malik, un Pakistan, musulman. . 3 
journaliste basé à Srinagar joint par té- New Delhi accuse le Pakistan de sou- 
léphone. «Mais la population s'agite teniretd’entrainer les indépendantistes 
et il peut y avoir demain un bain de cachemiri, tandis qu’Islamabad dé- 
sang. 22 partis indépendantistes, dont nonce l'oppression des musulmans au 
le Front de libération du Cachemire, Cachemire. Nombre de diplomates 
ont menacé de marcher sur la mos- - craignent que l'affaire de la mosquée 
quée-si le siège n'était pas levé avant d'Hazratbal ne ravive la tension entre 

15 heures mardi.» Le Cachemire est — New Delhi et Islamabad. 
disputé entre l'Inde, qui en occupe les Patralekha CHATTERJEE 
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lus dc trente personnes Ont été posé Par les autorités indiennes, La, 
P luces hier au Cachemire, après que oule scandait «les troupes indiennes 
les forces de SCCurité indiennes Cu- hors d "Hazratbal y OU «nOLS-sommes 
rent ouvert le fey Sur des dizaines de Prêts à mourir Pour le sanctuaire», 


enccerclée . Après l'intervention des Pakistan -qui Occupe un tiers dy Ca- 
forces de sécurité indienne, les hópi- Chemire- se Sont passablement déterio- 
taux ont décompté 24 tués et une ving- rées depuis le début du siège de [a mos- 
taine de personnes Bravement bles- quée. Les diplomates des deux Pays ont 
sées. Sept autres manifestants ont été exprimé leur crainte d'une escalade 
abattus et une quarantaine blessés dans entre les deux Etats, qui se sont déjà li- 
le centre de rinagar meme, selon [a vrés deux guerres sur Ja question de-la- 


T eaS 009 personnes ont brave -Souveraineté du Cachemire, disputée 
a le Couvre-fey extrêmement strict im- depuis 1947. . Avec AFP, Reuter 
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coherent directio: 


sa t pery 


not surprising that academics and sti 
approaches as they at lene wha 


Other disciplines, notably anthropology, economics, history, and sociology, 


M5 


nd modify their 


have turned to radical thought in an attempt to define a 
7 


ults of this effort are uneven in te 


endeavor. Though the res s of scholarship 


there is no question that radical thought ha In cont 
political sc d in the developn dical thought, a 


aucus for a New Political Science and its journal, New Politi 


hough 


| Science, 


t a movement in that direction, Within political science in eene 
f g 


rative politics in particular, however, some alternative contributions 


are identifi : : 3 


1 


can be uld be emphasized 


conceptua 


struggles v 


and con focused on stud 


es of individual countries or institutions. 


Comparative politics also comprises more than the study of government, 
especially U.S. government, which influences values and premises about 
what and how we should study politics. The. dis e 
politics in the United States has been shaped in large measure by a 
perspective that embraces the idea of democracy, idealized as a pluralistic 
polity and based on Capitalism as a foundation of material life. Finally, if 
a paradigm dominates thinking in the field, we should examine its origins 
and evolution.! s 
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il Science," in Inte 

ces {New York: Macmillan Co: and Free Press, 
5. See David Easton, The 

Science (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953) and “An Approach to the Analysis of 

itical Systems," World Politics 9 (April 1957):383-400, In these writings he set 


forth seme concepts and a general model for analysis of the po 


ical system. Later, 
he attempted to refine his model, in David Easton, A Framework for Politic 


e 


Englewood Cli 
(New Yor! 


, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1965) and A Systems Analysi 
John Wiley & Sons, 1965). 


6. Colin Campbell, “Current Models of the Political System: A 
posive View,” Comparative Political Studies 4 (April 1971):26. See 
, "Easton 1 and Easton II,” Western Political Quarterly 25 (D | 


7. William ©. Mitchell, “F 
71 (January 1961):79. 

8. J. S. Sorzano, “David Easton and the Invisible Hand," American Pol 
Science Review 69 (March 1975):91-106. 
F mple, Thomas J. Lewis, "Parsons' and David Easton's Analysi 
Support System,” Canadian Journal of Political Science 7 (December 1974):672-686. 

10. Gabriel A. Almond, “Comparative Political Systems," Journal of Politics 18 
(August 1956):391-409. 

ll. David Easton, “The New Revolution in Political Science," American Polit 
Science Review 63 (December 1969):1051-1061. 

12. David Easton, “The Political System Besieged by the State,” Political Theory 
9 (August 1981):303-325. 

13. Szymanski argued that functionalism has been and continues to be used in 
conservative ways, but when interpreted dialectically, it “is a fundamental part of 
Marxist methodology, and a very powerful tool for the advance of social science.” 


See Al Szymanski, “Malinowski, Marx, and Functiona ism,” Insurgent Sociologist 2 
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Stephen Hymer's early studies on 


corpora international capital movements? 
vriting of the late Bill Warren. Warren was one of the early crit 


zt 
Uv 


anderdevelopme ntalism, and his work emphasized the progressive as 
man: the periphery. He argued “that imperialism has been a 
ogressive force capable of promoting industrialization and economic growth, 


ven in backward areas.!? 


c 


he denies the UM that denecdent capitalism in the periphery operates as 
its own mode of production with its own laws of motion.‘ 


Many of the theories of underdevelopment and depender 
from Latin America. The attention to modes of production was a espe 


to such theories, and some of the most interesting empir cal wo 
of production also comes from Latin America. The work of 
Domenico Sindico and Roger 


Bolivians Gustavo Rodrigues O. 


in Rodrigo de 
Rojas is representativ 


This review of alternative th rveyed some of the i 


uM as development ae underde- 


literature relati 
velopment. The recent s 
sis be used in research ae study seals hat w 


ir 


that class ana 
search for a theory of class struggle. 'Thé*effort to develop a b of 


dependency was a response to the fa 
| impact of international capitalism upon t 

vations, vet the dependency literature continue to neglect cla 
Both the internationalization of capital and the modes of 
approaches claim to meet this deficiency. Curiously, some scholars intereste 


ailure of imperialism to ‘pe the 
the class structure of underdeveloped 


that analy /'sis should & tOcus on 


in the theory of state and class concluc 


struggle.*? Likewise, both critics and supporters of the 
insist on class analysis. 
Having reviewed a variety of ideas, discussing both strengths and weak- 
1 


nesses, I suggest the need for a theory of class struggle, as einphasized in 
Figure 1—an attempt to delineate the many threads in the literature. Ít is 
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Ts pert or to describe relationships and e between 
sedie in the world international political economy. There is also 
dency to emphasize undercoasumption as the consequence of imperialism 
— and the need of industrialized nations.to seek new markets abroad to take 
up the slack for production at hometA frequent complaint is chat stu 
of underdevelopment focus on relations of marke 
and consequently ignore class confi cra zd struggle. Few practical solut 
for underdevelopment are of ÉD | there are serious questions on — 
the compatibility: of underde han dependency to a t a theory of 
Marxism.? _ 
Given the debate on the old and new ideas of development and un- 


derdevelopment, whither the future? The evidence suggests that although 
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dominati rom simply positioning influentia 
into a monolithic economic power structure. He focused on the 


bourgeoisie, examining its separate parts and autonom 


» as well as 


always at their command?! 
The structuralist view of state and class differs from instrumentalism, 
even though Miliband tries to bridge the gap between them. French 


structuralist Nicos Poulantzas argued that the direct involvement of members 
of che ruling class does not necessarily account for action of the state: | 

i 
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the members of this class do not participate in, the state apparatus." 
Poulantzas^believed that theYstructures of society determine the functions 
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t2 Position of hegemony. Thus the state stands above the special interests 
"Of individual capitalists and capitalist class fractions.” 
The origins and influences of structuralist thought are found in the early 
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TOWARD A THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT 
AND UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


modern- 
ted much 
of the literature on underdevelopment, dependency, and to a lesser extent, 
imperialism. Because these themes are usually considered “radical,” I offer 
a brief critical summary of them and then turn to a discussion of ne 


terms of political dernocracy; t 


ization.23 In addition, the mainstream appears to have incorpora 


alternatives.?? 

Traditionally, the idea of development was associated with the possibility 
of development in the less-developed nations. The assumption was that the 
„diffusion of capital and technology would resolve the problems of poverty 
land hunger everywhere. This assumption has been challenged by many 
writers, perhaps most conspicuously by André Gunder Frank in his work 
on Latin America and later by Walter Rodney, who focused on Africa in 
a similar way.?? 

The ideas of Frank are probably better known in US. social science 
than those of Rodney. Frank emphasized commercial monopoly rather than 


feudalism to explain how..the dominant national and regional met 
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lontemporary Marxist political economy has addressed ques 


turn of the century. 


> and system in two ways. First, there was an effort to Rue» the svstem 


D several issues should be considered. For 
PM Marx’s functionalism was premised on the contributions major inclination of most U.S. social scientists to favor pluralism, w 
itutions make to capitalist society to ensure that profit maxin 


given the 
its emphasis 
| on résolution and consensus, can they incorporate an analysis that accounts 
‘mes a major activity and the state becomes the managing force of the | for contradictions and conflict in class society? Can they focus seriously on 
rgeoisie. Al Szymanski emphasized dialectics and functionalism, drawing class struggle, without idealizing the notion of a class! 
a Marx and Engels. Dialectical-functionalism, he believed, implies moving | 


ess society that is 
ometimes implied in the pluralist stance? These are important questions, 


; and forth benveen abstractness and concreteness, between theory and for class distinctions should persist under either capitalism or socialisrn for 
ty. He argued as igh phenomena may be interdependent, they some time. 
have internal contradictions. Under capitalism, for example, the greater Another view of state and class draws upon the early Marx who contended 


mulation of goo cds in society may result in an expanded decr 
gele against those who control the means of production. This em 
possibility of change, the consequence of opposing forces within 


with Hegel, especially with the proposition that the distinction between 
| the state and the institutions of civil er private society could be avercome. 
Marx argued that the state is the organization : the bourgeoisie adopts 


em, Using this approach, some Marxists analyze racism, As protect its property and interests, Marx's _ F 
ily, military, and the state in functional terms. aimed to expose the deology or “false conscious vss) s that 2 companies the 


4ost Marxists, however, envi 
hought of Hegel, Marx, 


e and class. SET s perspec 


the systern as the state and draw upon Cate DON 
ngels, and Lenin for various conceptions of 
es appear in the literature. 

the state emanates from classical elitist theory 


explored the meaning of consciousness and the alienation 
of the worker in his early writings. These ideas thus served as the basis 
for the Hegelian-Marxist tradition, the thought of Georg Lukacs, and the 
representatives of the Frankfurt school, including Theodor Adorno and 


Herbert Marcuse, as well as contemporary philosopher Jurgen Habermas. 
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he pluralist conception o 
democracy and from the proposition that in every society a minority 


ces the major decisions. In developing this idea, which originated with Habermas showed that the class struggle assumes he (orm. of ideological J^ 
|. 10, two Italian political: sociologists, Wilfredo Pareto and Gaetano Mosca, \/ delusion, implying that the struggle is unrecogniz ble by. capitalists and À 
ps partidutarly influential ap the turn of the century. Pareto not only workers ‘alike. Habermas is concerned primarily cae T consciousness. of .. 4 
"inguished between elites and nonelites but also suggested the idea of a | classes and with a avoiding mechanistic treatments of the relationship of base 
culstion of elites, in which one elite replaces another as RIRE Ses Ne NUL, a 
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nporary comparative politics is influenced by these and other 
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proathes. Marxists, ‘of course, do not subscribe to the mainstream concerns, 
but relate to them through constructive criticism. 
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tconsidered Marxism unfinished 

practical g 
‘the search for understanding Marx combined dialectics "with 8 enatecialisc- 
view of history, whereas Hegel delineated a mystical and idealistic c dialectics 

as a rigid system. The Marxist usage serves not as a precise formula, but 
as a means for looking at the interconnection of problems to all of society; 
asa dynamic, not static, ways of examining. issues; and as a way to a fy, 
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David Easton or | 
The obsc uring of concepts such as the 
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vould emerge as a | scholars within the dis ipline. set concer 
separate from ause of the impetus who, in M 19 ential address to the Ameri 

veen state and society, an | Association,!! identified the“ Bos tbehavioral revolution of the late 1960s with 

y ists of comparative politics value premises, issues, and actions related co the reshaping of society to 

sd on the Sioned the concept during meet the needs of its people. Easton is not a ra adical, but as a theorist he 


£ | appreciates alternative tendencies within the discipline. 
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system in political science. | Recently, 


contrasting it to his own contributions to systems theory.!? He noted that 
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Easton reviewed some Marxist work on the theory of the state, 
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nainstream thou 

theory in spite of the concept of the state in contemporary social science had been revived 
attention to n and formal insti- 1 not only in Marxist work, in particular the theory of Nicos Poulantzas, but 
em rather than the state, he sought also by scholars interested in studying strong authority, economic liberalism, 


es, but was une 


ranscend middle- -range efforts to sti sd parties and policy analysis Yet Easton continues to. express concern about the 

influenced 5y organic or, „physi siological conceptual imprecision of'a term such as the state. Acknowledging that 

: olitical behavior was governed the renewed interest in the state has represented “a necessary challenge to 
srocesses ne to SR in al sciences. {lt "has also been : suggested^ the ideological presupposition of conventional social research,’ Easton never- 
uoce mia 1o doc m Tesembied “Héories of income distribution theless urged Marxists to abandon the state as a concept: "Ihe central 
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[ now turn to consider a very 
towards the study of economics. 
something of an alternative to the racthodolo 
natural sciences considered 
methodology is problematic and this 
us any systematic treatment of his method. This has enco 
number of contrasting characterisations of Marx's method. However, 
whilst being ever mindful of the complexities involved, | shall arguet 
quite distinctive features of Marx's approach towards the s 
economies can be identified. I cannot hope to present anything 
outline of Marx's vast range of writings in philosophy, politics. history 
and economics. Rather I shall focus upon the approach he adopted in 
the study of economics. 

Karl Marx was born in Trier in 1818 of Jewish parents. He initially 
studied law at the University of Bonn but after a year decided to study 
philosophy at the University of Berlin, where he became involved witha 
radical group known as the Young Hegelians. At this time he intended 
pursuing an academic career in philosophy, but this ambition was 
frustrated and in turning away from academia, Marx began writing and 
editing a newspaper, the Rheinische Zeitung. This period proved 
particularly important in his intellectual development: he began to 
realise that writing on current affairs required a deep understanding of 
subjects such as economics, politics, philosophy and history and in his 
capacity as an editor he also experienced much state censorship which 
did much to push Marx further to the left in his political views. For a few 
years he lived in different countries, often incurring the displeasure of 
the authorities with his increasingly radical writings. 

Eventually, Marx settled in London with his wife and children, until 
his death in 1883. His time in London was both a difficult and a creative 
part of his life. It was difficult because his financial resources were often 
meagre, however, freelance journalism, inheritances to his wife and the 
generous help of his friend and collaborator Friedrich Engels did much 
to ease their financial worries. This enabled Marx more time to 
concentrate on his magnum opus, Das Kapital (Capital). which was 
regrettably uncompleted At the time of his death. : 

In what follows I shall corisider some of the main methodological 
features of Marx's work and how these have been characterised. Then Í 
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is largely due to his failure tole 
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ted to 


usefully begin w 


distinction betwee rances’ (phenomena) and ‘essence: appearances 
nees refer to the bas 
that underpin the phenon that we 


investigating. To Marx, if there was no difference b ppearancs 


are not necessat 


organic relations 


and essence then there would be no need for science ted the 


difficulties of distinguishing the difference 


appearance when considering the study of the economy with the notion 
of population. At first sight this may appear ‘real and concrete’, but: 


essence anc 


Nevertheless this is shown, upon closer consideration, to be false. 
Population is an abstraction, if I omit the classes, for example, of 
which it consists. These classes are an empty wordifIdo not know ihz 
elements on which they are based. For example. wage-labour, capita 
etc. These imply exchange, division of labour, prices etc. Capital, for 
example, is nothing without wage-labour, without value, money. 
price etc. Therefore if I begin with population, then that would be & 
chaotic conception of the whole, and through closer determination i 
would come analvtically to increasingly simpler concepts, from the 
conceptualized concrete to more and more tenuous abstractions. 
until I arrived at the simplest determinations. From there the journes 
would be taken up again in reverse until I finally arrived again at 
population, this time, however, not [with population] as a chaotiz 
conception of a whole, but as a rich totality of many determinations 
and relationships. The first way [of proceeding]is one which politica: 
economy has taken up historically in its formation. The economists 
of the seventeenth century, for example, always began with the living 
whole, the population, the nation, the state, more states etc; they 
always end, however, in such a way that they discover a few 
determining, abstract, universal relationships. like division of labour. 
money, value etc., through analysis. As soon as these individual 
moments were more or less fixed and abstracted, the economic 
systems which ascend from the simple [moment]; such as labour. 
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More generally. Marx classified most of his classical predecessors as 
‘bourgeois’ economists. This was because they tended to study 
economics in an historical and asocial fashion and they generally 
assumed that the capitalist system was'a universal system. For Marx, 
however, there had been, and would continue to be, different stages of 
social developmez: and consequently, differing social relationships 
would have implications for our economic analysis. We could not 
our analysis without some contemplation of 
considerations. Such an approach clearly meant 
that ‘appearances were very much more likely to receive attention than 
‘essences’ and Marx illustrated this when he caricatured the classical 
approach (Marx. 1975, pp. 56-7). Here Marx portrayed classical 
economics in a wzy that anticipated the later marginal productivity 
theory of distribuzon. This conveys the impression of a well-ordered 
interaction between businessmen and workers which argues that these 
factors of production receive rewards equal to their respective marginal 
productivities, which gives an illusion of fairness. For Marx this 
superficial analysis did not consider the essentially exploitative 
relationship between capitalist and worker. 

It is interesting chat Marx viewed the orthodoxy of his day in this 
manner because the general approach is not too dissimilar from today’s 
neo-classical orthodoxy. This should not be totally surprising because 


the economics of Say, Senior and Bastiat anticipated many of the 
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THE NOTION OF THE DIALECTIC 


Hegel. writing in the early part of the nineteenth century, was also 
concerned with the difference between appearance and essence. He sav 
the world as an interconnected whole that was in endless motion. This 
was significant because Hegel was responding to what he saw as the 
overly mechanistic nature of science that had developed from the work 
of Descartes in particular and such developments had encouraged the 
increasing separation ang specialisation of the different sciences. Hegel 
preferred a more organic approach and one implication of this is that à 
far more interdisciplinar’ methodology would result, something Marx 
embraced with relish. 

To combat these mechanistic attitudes Hegel proposed the use of 
dialectics and he formulated three laws of dialectics. The first law 
concerned the transformation of quantity into quality, and vice versa: 
this law helps us to understand how new qualities develop out of 
seemingly insignificant quantitative changes ~ that is, a succession of 
quantitative changes initially do not affect the character of something 
until a certain point where it is transformed. An example of this is if the 
temperature of water is gradually reduced it will remain liquid. 
However, once its temperature falls below 0°C it turns into ice: that is, it 
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The bud disappears when the blossom breaks thro 
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plant’s existence, for the fn 
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He continues: 


These stages are not merely differentiated: they suppiant one another. 
But the ceaseless activity of their own inherent nature makes them at 
the same time moments of an organic unity where one is as necessary 
as the other; and this equal necessity of all moments constitutes alone 
and thereby the life of the whole. 


The unity of this second law of dialectics is best viewed as something 
relative: it refers to a temporary position only. What is more interesting 
to dialecticians is the search for the change and motion arising from the 
inherent contradictions: 

The third law of dialectics is the negation of the negation. This is more 
usually referred to as thesis, antithesis and synthesis. Here the original 
theory (the thesis) is replaced by an opposite, contradictory theory (the 
antithesis) and this in turn is superseded by a more sophisticated theory 
which incorporates aspects of both thesis and antithesis (the synthesis). 

This approach clearly has significant implications for the way in 
which we study phenomena. For Hegel, ‘truth is the whole’, that is, we 
need to comprehend reality by studying the contradictory and organic 
processes in their totality and implicit within this apprcach is a rejection 
of the kind of naive inductivism and instrumentalism discussed earlier. 
Piecemeal inductive facts of expérience are likely to mislead us into 
accepting surface phenomena. Indeed, one of the key objects of much 
empirical analysis is to seek regularities and order, but such analyses will 
not necessarily convey the contradictory character of relationships 
desired by a dialectician. 
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discrete. Rather, we should view things in the following 


Therefore production is immediately consum; 
is immediately production. Each is immediately its opposite. At the 
same time, however, a mediating movement takes place between the 
two. Production mediates consumption, whose material it creates; 
without production, consumption lacks an object. However, 
consumption also mediates production, since it creates first the 
subject for the products, the subject for which they are products. The 
product only receives its last finish in consumption. A railway on 
which no one rides, which is therefore not worn out. which is not 
consumed, is only a railway virtually, not a railway in actuality. 
Without production there is no consumption; however, without 
consumption there is no production, since production [without 
consumption] would be purposeless. (Marx, 1975, pp. 59-60) 


iption, [and] consumption 


Prior to this passage Marx castigates the ‘bourgeois’ economists for 
their undialectical way of thinking which led them into the false 
separation of such categories. The notion of the dialectic also indicates 
why Marx was so unhappy with the ahistorical nature of much of 
‘bourgeois’ economic analysis. His three volume Theories of Surplus 
Value was a criticial survey of the theories of value of economists that 
preceded him. However, this work is not a straightforward history of 
economic thought in the sense in which we usually understand it. For 
Marx, we needed to study not only the history of societies, but of the 
ideas within them. This was because such ideas were often a reflection of 
the state of development of that society and were clearly an important 
part of it and this applied to the work of economists. The mercantilists 
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anything like a summary of a work that runs to more tan two thousand 


pages; instead, I shali consider, in broad of the 
contradictory forces that Marx identified ting th 
development, and likely demise, of the capitalist system. 

Volumes 1 and 2 of Capital are best regarded as pre: y stages in 


which a multitude of relationships and facets of the 
considered. These considerations are brought tog: 
where something approaching à consideration oi 
capitalism is undertaken. 

Volume l is possibly, especially the opening ctupter, the most 
obviously dialectical of Marx’s analyses within Capzz. Recalling the 
importance that he attributed to the starting point of ozr analysis, Marx 
selects the ‘cell-form’ of the capitalist system — the commodity. At this 
dities and their 


system are 
er in Volume 3 
"otality' of 


Zalectical point of 
view, is his consideration of the commodity 'latcur power’. By 
considering this the vital relationship "between c alist and wage 
labourer is closely scrutinised. Marx considers the aicially necessary 
amount of labour power that each labourer needs to expend in order to 
live and rear children, that is, to reproduce his own latour power. If the 
necessities of food, shelter and clothing (which were zot regarded as a 
bare subsistence level by Marx,) required only five hours’ work a day 
this would be the socially necessary amount of labour tme. However, if 
those workers were employed fori. zen hours a day. en the other ten 
hours would be solely for the benefit of their capitalis employer. From 
this it was ashort step for Marx to derive the important zotion of surplus 
value and, from this, profits. Capitalists are generally zssurned by Marx 
to seek to accumulate increased profits and improve their productive 


- capacities and consequently there is the situation cf a real conflict 


tne seeds oi 


ortant notions of c 


to tools, machines, buildir 
mate ; that is, non-human means of capital. Marx refe 
I 


l ruse they did not confer, by them 


items as constant capita 
surplus value upon the final product, as was the case with ve 
which relates to labour power. Organic capital was defined a 


capi 
vd pit 


ratio of constant to va :apital and from this Marx consi 
there is a tendency for the organic composition of capital to se, 
This implies a rapid increase in technological advance and witi 
increase in the size of productive units and ultimately the concentratic 
of industry. Volume 2 also raises the possibility of periodic crises 
the capitalist economy and there are real tensions here: if the conditions 
of the workers are not improved, where will the markets for the ever- 
increasing production of goods be? The likelihood is that gluts, and 
periodic crises, will result and the conditions of the workers will become 
more desperate as unemployment increases. 

By Volume 3 these tensions are brought together to consider 
capitalism as more of a totality, but Marx never fulfilled this task - he 
died before he could incorporate other volumes of Capital dealing with 
international trade, money and world crises. However, a more complete 
picture begins to emerge in Volume 3. It is here that Marx examines his 
famous law of the tendency of the rate of profit to fall in a capitalist 
economy, although this is heavily qualified. The point is that the 
endogenously-generated conflicts and contradictions that are the very 
nature of the capitalist system will lead to its ultimate negation and 
replacement by another, opposite, form of society - socialism. 

This classic dialectical scenario was precisely what Marx anticipated 
and he realised that it was this very emphasis upon dialectics that made 
his analysis so unpalatable to ‘bourgeois’ economists and capitalists 
alike. Of the dialectic he wrote: 


In its rational form it is a scandal and an abomination to the 
bourgeoisie and its doctrinaire spokesmen, because it includes in its 
positive understanding of what exists a simultaneous recognition of 
its negation, its inevitable destruction; because it regards every 
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'The notion of the dialectic also holds 
way in which Marx viewed the concept of cau 
dealing with a purely mechanical notion of causality. 
in one direction only. By adopting a dialectical 2¢ 
committed to analysing the economy as an organism. a totality. Here 
causal connections are not predominantly one-way, 2: any pointintime 
-although such relationships exist in Capital but aresimultaneous and 
reciprocal. We are now inhabiting a world of acion, reaction and 
interaction and Marx cites several examples of ts, such as, ‘The 


preach We are 


greatness of the Romans was the cause of their conquests, and their : 


conquests destroyed their greatness. Wealth is the czzse of luxury and 
luxury, has a destructive effect on wealth’. (Mars. 1981, p. 552). 
Numerous similar examples are to be found in Marx’s writings. Some of 
the implications of this will be considered shortly. 
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Is it possible to categorise Marx’s method neatly? I coubt it. However, 
this has not discouraged many from making the effort It should be clear 
by now that Marx would have had little time for the inductivism 
outlined in Chapter 1: the crucial distinction betwee2 appearance and 
essence alone is suggestive of this. Indeed, one c£ Pilling's (1980) 
strongest arguments against much contemporary Marxist and anti- 
Marxist analysis is that it tries to accommodate Masx's work within a 
narrow empiricist framework. Pilling refers to the exemple of the post- 
1945 boom in the UK economy and the success of Keynesian 
interventionism during that period. At the time this signalled to many 
the end of the business cycle and severe capitalist crises. Consequenily, it 
was felt that a central feature of Marx’s analysis was zo longer relevant. 
. However, Pilling argues against such claims in the fallowing terms: 
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of a more developed form of cay sm than tha ysed by Marx 
monopoly capitalism — and Pilling is correct in this. 

Marx felt uneasy about deriving thi ively b 
implied an uncritical acceptance of the interpretations of the parucuse 

i i od. A point that 
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s induct 


facts upon which the inductive 
requires clarification here is the 

‘empiricist’. To be empirical in approach means that o 
go to some lengths to substantiate, OT refute. one’s theories by 
considering factual or other data and Marx certainly engaged in this 
activity. He was an avid reader of the government ‘blue books’ 
published last century providing statistics of output and employmentin 
different industries. Indeed, in order to obtain some information from 
an untranslated Russian source he learnt the language. However, to be 
an empiricist is something quite different. Here we embrace a whole 
approach towards the acquisition of knowledge that can only be 
obtained. through sensory perception and facts, and through 
independent testing and so on, an approach very similar to inductivism 
and instrumentalism, but Marx did not accept this programme. AS 
Pilling notes, he was critical of empiricism because it encouraged a 
concentration on the source of knowledge, rather than its form. Sayet 
(1983) makes many similar arguments and suggests also that Marx 
rejected a priorism, that is, extreme deductivism. 

Despite these points there are those who still maintain that Marx was 
essentially an empiricist (Hudelson, 1982) and even a positivist, but both 
of these claims should be questionable on the basis of what I have stated 
above and they are both decisively, and convincingly. repudiated by Farr 
(1983 and 1984). 
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ion was too complex 


here for testability. Dialectics are very exciting 

v can easily be too ‘vag ie’ and ‘loose’, as ? 
clearly be notoriously difficult to pin down 
testing purposes: one can simply argue that a sit 
or not right to obtain clear-cut results, Howard and King (1985, p. 31) 
note that this can leave a dialectical perspective "not directly amenable 
to empirical testing’, and being ‘consequently largely immune from 
criticism on factual grounds’. Not surprisingly. Popper has scented the 
unpleasant aroma of unfalsifiability. The dialectic, as we have seen. 1S 
not so much an empiricist phenomenon, but is an important factor in 
our understanding of the empirical. Is Marx's work unfalsifiable? It is 
difficult to test. However, given the problems of the Duhem-Quine 
thesis, this is a difficulty not unique to Marx: it haunts most forms of 
theoretical analysis that we desire to test. Mandel ( 1976, p. 24:and 1983) 
has argued that Popper is wrong to argue that Capital is untestable. He 
points out that many of the logical implications and conditional 
predictions are susceptible to tests and many have been verified. For 
example, Marx predicted the increasing concentration of industry in 
fewer and much larger hands, and that periodic crises would become 
more severe (witness the 1890s, 1920s, 1930s. and now 1980s). Also 


Mandel has endeavoured to consider the contemporary relevance of : 


Marx’s analysis and finds it in good shape. 

Popper (1976b) also argued tha. Marx was guilty of "historicism'. This 
essentially relates to Marx’s ‘commitment’ to the view that there exists 
an inexorable law of historical development that will necessarily result 
in the ultimate triumph of socialism. According to Popper, Marx’s 
‘uncritical’ acceptance of contradictions when employing dialectical 

‘reasoning prevented him from ‘searching for ways to alleviate such 
“contradictions and this in turn led Marx to adopt ‘economic 
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derived from his theory. 

Indeed, Marx was careful to qualify some of his analyses that rel 
to the collapse of capitalism and this applied most notably to his 
consideration of the tendency of the rate of profit to fall. Here he argued 
that there were liable to be several counteracting forces. Such forces 
could also stave off the decline of capitalism. For example, depressing 
wages and increasing the. length of the working day would help to offset 
the decline in the rate of profit. Also reducing the cost of constant 
capital, such as machinery and raw materials, would do the same. 
Presumably technological advances would be important here. The other 
key factor was to sell more goods in foreign markets and here a rapid 
expansion of overseas markets could be particularly significant, but 
Marx did not live long enough to develop this point. However, the 
implications for a more developed form of capitalism - imperialism - 
were there to be developed. 

It seems that Popper's general criticisms are not very accurate, a point 
that Hudelson (1980) makes. He also argues that Popper appears to 
accept implicitly that Marx's economic analysis 1s not meaningless 
pseudo-science and that some testable predictions. as we have seen 
above, can be obtained from it. 

These types of criticisms, coupled with the problems of easily 
categorising Marx’s method, have led Marxist writers to adopt different 
positions. As I have noted above, writers such as Pilling, Rosdolsky and 
Zeleny regard dialectics as one of the most distinctive features of 
Marxism. However as Gorman (1981) demonstrates, in a very 
interesting article, there has been a strand of empirical Marxisn 
opposed to this view. Gorman considers the work of Eduqrd Bernstein. 
Galvano Della Volpe and Lucio. Colletti, the latter being one.of the 


oneer’ in utilising methodological 
ter how methodological individi 
opposed to Me 
find many of Elster's criticism 
feel uneasy about his characterisation. It seems tor 
Elster appears to suggest, that Marx could be interpreted as ac 
methodology that somehow resembles the methodological individualism 
and static equilibrium analysis of neo-classical economics. 

Whatever the weaknesses and limitations of dialectics I consider 
Marx's very distinctive approach to be a real alternative to the sterility of 
much orthodox method currently undertaken. | noted earlier that Marx 
was attacking the orthodoxy of his day. However, in many important 
respects the current situation is very similar. Marx found mathematical 
analysis very useful in his own work, but it is unlikely that he would 
appreciate the lengths to which contemporary economists have taken 
such analysis. Mathematical techniques such as Lagrange Multipliers 
and econometric techniques, for example regression ‘analysis, are 
frequently ahistorical and asocial. Indeed, many econometricians 
unwittingly recognise the importance of the dialectical notion of 
causality. For several years they have been making big strides in 
developing simultaneous equation estimation, such as two- and three- 
stage least squares analysis, partly in response to the acknowledged need 
to take more account of feedback and reciprocity in econometric 
equations. 

Also the more holistic, dynamic and interdisciplinary approach which 
was favoured by Marx is beginning to receive more attention amongst 
economists. To be sure there are problems in trying to adopt such a 
method, however there is a real sense in which our curreni techniques 
are. too easy and mechanical and this discourages us from being 


xist methoc 


adventurous when bold steps are necessary. I ‘believe that 


methodologically Marx pointed us in a direction that is worth following. 
Indeed, as Howard and King (1985, p. 239) argue, Marx’s method 
remains the most ‘pertinent’ aspect of his political economy. 
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However, those who have taken the trouble to challenge this view 
have some imp ngs to say and the most eloquent and perceptive 
has been G. L. S. Shackle (1972). For Shac f 


nebow rub off 


ie, 


ə ‘impossibility of 
prediction’ in economics is a necessary implication of the fact that 
economic change is linked to changes in knowledge which we cannot 
know before they have occurred. He calls this the ‘human predicament’. 
Furthermore, once we acknowledge the existence of time we are forced 
to consider expectations, uncertainty and ignorance. Shackle has 
perceptively recognised the way in which economists have utilised the 
Cartesian method in order to deal with such problems and he believes 
that the resulting heavy emphasis upon the role of reason has had 
undesirable consequences. By placing a premium on abstraction and 
simplification, a rather mechanistic and deterministic type of economics 
has evolved. Shackle is not opposed to abstraction as such, indeed it 
forms an essential part of our intellectual armoury. What he does object 
to is abstraction that assumes away important aspects of economic 
reality such as uncertainty and expectations. He also feels that this 
emphasis upon reason offers us some form of safety and security against 
such awkward considerations. However, it is a misleading security. 
Shackle has also criticised the empirical side of economics which has 
developed its own ways of€oping with the ‘hurmm redicament’. This 
applies particularly to the widespread use ot the frequency theory of 
probability. The frequency approach necessarily relies upon a large 
number of observations or trials in order to assign numerical 
probabilities. Shackle argues that for many important decisions within 
economics such-extensive information is not available and this applies 
particularly to one-off situations. For example. entrepreneurs do not 
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Similar arguments have been made by Fritiot . He questions the our methodol 
widespread imitation, by the social sciences, o: te natural sciences: How cat se done? Capra provides us * 


i However, the Cartesian framework is often quite inappropriate for [ believe that the most useful approach wou 
io the phenomena they are describing, and consequently their models ` economics as such, but to regard the framework © 
$ have become increasingly unrealistic. This is now especially apparent thought, so deeply rooted in the Cartesian pa 
E in economics. Present-day economics is characterised. by the model that has become outdated. It may well con 
d fragmentary and reductionist approach that typifies most social . limited microeconomic analyses, but will cer 
| sciences. Economists generally fail to recoznise that the economy is modified and expanded. The new.theory, or set cf models, is likely to 
| merely one aspect of a whole ecological and social fabric; a living involve a systems approach that will integrate biology, psycholo 


political philosophy and several branches of human knowledge 
together with economics into a broad ecological framework . . . Their 
approach is still scientific, but goes bcyond the Cartesian-Newton! 


system composed of human beings in continual interaction with one 
another and with their natural resources, most of which are, in turn, 
living organisms. The basic error of the social sciences is to divide this 


fabric into fragments, assumed to be independent and to be dealt image of science. The empirical basis includes not only ecok 
with in separate academic departments. (Capra, 1983, pp. 194-5) data, social and political facts and psychological phenomena, 
neath bl ado pecs "md also a clear reference to cultural values. From this basis such 
other problem of adopung echanistic ch w e a : me oe EET 
p . .P DUS A BTE PIOS AIN scientists will be able to build realistic and reliable models of 
economics is the need to assume, and work within, a stable institutional 3 21 5 
a economic phenomena. (Capra, 1983, p. 247) 
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i environment. Neo-classical orthodoxy is regarded as being, more OF 

i less, appropriate to the institutions that existed in the late Victorian Capra recognises that we will not be able to completely abandon 
i period. However, in the late twentieth century the industrial scene is economics as we know it today and there are two main reasons for this. 
i dominated by multinationals and oligopolies and these do not conform Firstly, the institutional structure of academic economics is still heavily 


to the convenient fiction of perfect competition. Furthermore, much committed to traditional methods and approaches. Those skilled in 
rium analysis. In mathematics and econometrics have a vested interest in maintaining the 


orthodox economics relies heavily upon static equilib 
we do not need to completely reject orthodox 


this world of political, social and economic upheaval, such analyses too status quo. Secondly, 
easily become sterile exercises in avoiding consideration of such vital techniques: statistical and mathematical analyses form a valuable part 
of our work. The problem that has arisen is that these techniques are 


factors. 


The last point I wish to make about naturalism within economics 1s to often pursued as ends in themselves, as support for the view that the 
its own terms. 1 have indicated above'a more we employ them the more scientific economics becomes. The 
odologies that, atthe very least, force … central implication of Capra's programme is that we become 


them unthinkingly. However, in his significantly less dependent upon such techniques. 
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gy in a way that will enable us to assess how: well 


can provide us with a flexible and 
appraisal, something extra is required and it is here that the wor 
Austrians and Marx is pertinent. The Austrians’ 


general method of 


f the 
emphasis upon 
subjectivism, time, uncertainty and expectations is a necessary 
component for a different type of economics that wishes to comprehend 
the complexities of the modern world. Indeed, as noted earlier, the 
Austrians’ willingness to adopt limited statistical work and engage in 
interdisciplinary activities are promising signs for the future. 

Marx, despite some uncertainty as to the adequacy of his dialectics, 
has much to offer. He provided us with evidence of how richan analysis 
incorporating an organic, interdisciplinary approach can be. However, 
there is one important element still lacking. This is a convincing theory 
of institutions and their change. The work of a group of economists 
known as the Institutionalists could prove valuable here: the 
contribution of writers such as Thorstein Veblen, J. R. Commons and J. 
K. Galbraith warranis close attention. 

These considerations help to bring out the dangers of adopting an 
excessively paradigmatic attitude when examining seemingly alternative _ 
paradigms. This could easily lead us to regatd Austrians, Marxists and 
Institutionalists as having little grounds for cohabitation, but this would 
be a ludicrously blinkered view. It is precisely this type of narrow- 
mindedness that will continue to hold économics back and I firmly 
believe that we can learn from greater cross-fertilisation between 
‘different’ paradigms. I am heartened by growing evidence of this 
happening: for example, Eichner (1985) has developed an approach 
incorporating the work of the Institutionalists and Post-Keynesians; 
Hodgson (1987) is integrating aspects of Institutionalism, Austrianism 
and Post-Keynesianism; and the stimulating work of Earl (1983 and 
1984) is employing psychology in order to develop an alternative theory 
of consumer and business behaviour. Earl also draws upon the work of 
the Austrians, Post-Keynesians and Institutionalfsts: These are exciting 
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2. Misaning of the New Left 


Before trying to explain the meaning of the New Left, let us ascertain 


gicalacd moral attitude. Asan Ideological and moral attitude, the term 


ef? denotes certain characteristices. To begin withy/i is movement of 


megation towards the existing reality. But negation is not the opposite of $ 


consiruction, it is only the opposite of affirming existing conditions, Sine 
FER is a desire for change, every act of construction is necessarily a ne£9- 
iom of the existing order. Thus the Left, being characterised by negation, B ? 
constructive force, a quest for change. Again, the Left is defined not only bf 


Zt negation, but also by the nature ofits utopia. Utopia is the striving fof 


chances which realistically cannot be brought about by immediate action: 
The changes sought for lie beyond the forsecable future and defy plaooiof 


Suli the Left cannot renounce utopia, for it is that which imparts meanisg - 


to social change. Moreover, the Left fights against the encroachment of 597 
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= espite this formulation in the abstract, the concept of the Left remains 


unclear to this day. Although it has acquired universal historical dimension, 
is meaniog is more sensed than understood. One thing, however, is certain, 
his only in its relative meaning that the term tTLeft" makes sense. One can 
be leftist from one point of view and rightist from another point of view. 
There rarely. occur political movements that are totally Leftist in every 
aspect throughout the entire course of their existence. It is easier to say which 
movements and attitudes are leftist in relation to others than io determine 
where the Left ends and the Right begins in the political power relationship 
within society’s total structure, Society cannot be divided into a Right and a 


1, For the charecteristics of the Left sez Leszek Kolakowski, Aforzism an Beyond, trans. 
by Jane Ziclonko Peel {London : Peli Mall Press, 1958), pp. 87-103. 
2, Pointing out the difference between Left and Right C, Wright Mills has written,: . 
“We have frequently been told by an eesorted varicty of dend-end people that the 
meanings of Left and of Right arc now liquidated by history and reason, I think we 
should answer them in some such way as this: the Right, among other things, meanz— 
what are you doing, celebrating society as it is, a going concern, Left means, or ought 
to mean, just the opposite It means : structurel criticism and reportage and theories 


of society, which at some point or another are focussed politically as demands and 


Programmes, These criticisms, demands, theories, programmes are guided morally by, 


the humanist and secular ideals of Western civilization—above all, season and freedom 
and justice. To be ‘Left’ means to connect up cultural with political criticism, and 
both with demands and programmes.” C. Wright Mills. “Letter to the New Left”, 
New Left Review (London), no, 5; Sept,- Oct, 1960, pp, 20-21. E 
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that modern es which corresponds to the 


Leninists or Trotskyists of the thirties, It lurked in the background ever 


the rediscovery of the young Marx, but made 1 debut only with 
pis in France in May 1968, Some of the ore 
nent personalties belonging to the New Left such as Sartre, Marcuse 
Stojanovic, and Kolakowski are primarily intellectuals. Others, notably Che 
CHENE are primarily men of action; yet otbers, such as Frantz Fanon, have 
combined the writing of books with the fightiog of guerilla warfare.? What 
unites these personalities, called by some as “Modern Masters’’* and by 


cthers as ‘romantic radicals’’,® 


the abortive revolt by stude 


isan emotional alienation from and oppoti- 
E My A i 
tion to self-satisfied, complacent, well-fed, bourgeois society. Thus the New 


-Left is that variant of the utopian urge which has jettisoned the Marx of Mt 


Capital for the spiritual exploration cf alienation and concentrates its atte 
tion on the salvation of the all-too-common man from, what Marcuse calls, 
“one dimensionality.” 

S Origin of the New Left 


The New Left movement came into being as a many-beaded protet! 
itisa protest against Stalinist excesses; against dogmatic and mechanistic 
version of Marxism; against centralised and undemocratic way of doing 
things; against anti-humanistic, bureaucratic, and technocratic bourg 


S. Many ctber philosophers and sociologists are the expozents of the New Left iiec. 
, 4 Cor 


Prominent among them are Theodor Adorno, Errest Blech, Jurgen Habermas, 
Reich snd Theodore Roszsk, The pretent paper, however, confines itself to tbe oa 
- pation of the idees of such lesding New Left thinkers as Marcus Sastre, 
- Guevara, snd Fenon. : AE Pd i : ao 
“Ina recent series of pperbsck books, edited by Professor Frank Kermode, ** 
i; these names are honoured as ‘’ Modern Masters? ae " 
à See World Polstics, vol, X XIV, no. 1, October 19Tip@R, Rat? Deshmukh Library, 
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in the United States the New Left movement started in the sixtecs as 

s consequence of industrialisation.? Inspired by the desperate revolt of the ruci 

poor and the forsaken negroes, by moral revulsion towards the life cf afflu- | A 

ence, and by aversion to the rationalisation of the violence inherent in military a 

force apd technological power, a new group, which described itself as the m 
New Left, came into existence in the U.S. A, and soon spread to the West m 

European countries. Motivated by a dirgust at affluence without dignity, nwo 

vehement rejection of depersonalised burcaucracy, hostility to the debumani- base 

tation and alienation of a cash-nexus society, wish for commucity and ani: 

communal values, and rejection of industrial society with all its aberrations, 5 © 

the New Left originated from genuine moral feclings and aimed at restoring do: 

a position of dignity to the individual in society." ° E 

It is notable that the same social conditions gave rise to another kind 3d | 

of movement which was led by the young people. It was from this raovement the 
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Political Science, vol. X XXVI, no. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1975, pp. 307-26. S 
L. Kolekowssi, op. cit. i 


S Stojanovic, Between Ideal and Reality : A Critique of Socialism ond Its Future, Hr 
trans. by G. S. Sher (Oxford 1973], p. 5 e 
Theterm “New Left" geined ground in the United States after C, Wright Mills" EE 
article ‘Letter to the New Left" appeared in the journal New Left Review in 1960, ne 
The article became, for all intents and purposes, the policy documents for many mern- f 

bers of the New Left, specially in Americae, Hence C. Wright Mills may be regarded as re 


once of its first ideologists. 
Massimo "Theodori (ed.j, hs New Left: A Documentary History { London, 1959}, i^ 
P.10; and Alwin W. Gouldner, Ths Coming Orisis of Western Sociology (London, 


1970), Pe 899, 
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s arc not radicals. 


other. The h hippies are not ra They bave no clearly defined programmes. 
Their Protest against ‘squares’ is often passive in character degene rating into 
mere escapism or isolationism. But the New Left stands for positive social and 
political goals. It believes in freedom and dignity of man and is prepared to 
fight for these ideals. The hippies believe in dropping out, in withdrawing 
' from society, but the New Left believes in changing society by revolutionary 
action, The hippies are pacifists, noisily dedicated to non-violence and love, 
but the New Left propagates violence. The hippies believe in intuitive wis 
dom aided by drugs, but the New Left believes in dialectical reason, The 
one is the philosophy of frustration and despair, the other is a call to involve- 


ment and commitment)? 


Jthe New Left also takes care to distinguish itself from the Old Left”? 
of the thirties in two ix nportant respects. First, while the latter was commit 
ted to ideology, the former wants to leave behind all ideology in favour of 
paragmatism. The New Left proclaims ‘the end of ideology" and claims tbat 
while slavish adherence to tbt 

party line and tortuous defence of prescribed Position were thc mals 
ee ee d ME MNT 
A1. Norman F, Cantor, The Age of Protest, Disrent and Rebelison in tho Twentieth om? 
: (London: George All:n and Unwin Ltd. 1970), p. 264. 
12. See B, K, Jhi, ‘'Unmerxisn Development of Marxism’, The Indien Jour 
Political Science, vol. XXXVII, no, 4, Oct -Dec. 1976, pp. 23-41. 
18. Accordirg to the New Left thinkers the Old Left means both the Social Dernocr?? uec 
Communists ss parties that had been "integrated" into the system of stete roo 
capitalism aad lost their sense of time and with it their revolutionary spirit, à 
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their emotional eir concern for 


freedom; third, their BLU of new 
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humanism and individual human 
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proletariat; and fourth, their glorification of violence. 


5, Alienation 

The Marxism of the New Left is based upon a new Marx, For the 
Marx the theorists of the New Left follow is not so much the economist, the 
author of the Capital but rather the Marx tbe sociologist, the author of the 


carly philosophical manuscripts. Their Marx is the philosopher of alienation,! 5 


According to Marx alienation is man’s severance from other men, his 


becoming a mere individual, an impoverished, onc-sided being, with his 


private worries and concerns, private vices and virtues, isolated sorrows and 


14, -Herbert Marcuse has attempted to formulste the New Left’s sense of its fundamental 
quelitative difference from the traditional left forces in the following words: “I must 
Begin by sketching briefly the principal difference between the New Left and the Old 
Left, The New Left ii, with some exceptions Neo-Mearxist ratber than Marxist in the 
crtbuuox sense; it isstrongly influenced by what is called Macism, and by the revolu. 
tionery movements in the Third World. Moreover, the New Left includes neo-anarch- 

ist tendencies, and it is characterized by a deep mistrust of the old leftist parties and 
their ideology. And the New Left is, again with exceptions. not bound to the old 
working class as the sole revolutionary egent, The New New Left itself cannot be 
defined in terms of cless, consisting as it docs of intellectuals of groups from tbe civil 
rights movement, ond of youth groups, especially the most radical elements of youth, 
including those who at first glance do rot sppear political at all...Et is very interesting 
that this.movement has as spokesmen not traditional politiciens but rather such suspect 
figures 23 poets, writers and intellectuals... You here beve en opposition that obvicusly 

has nothing to do with the ‘classical’ revolutionary force.. " Herbert Marcuse, Ffos 

Lectures : Peychoanalyste Politics, and Utopia (Bosten, 1973), pp- 83-84, 
15, For the Marx's concept of alicnation s:c Marx, Economic-Phsloeophic Manuscripts 
1844, ( Moscow, 1981 ); and Bertell Oilman, Alienation, Afarz's conception of Man én 
Capitalist Bocisty (Cambridge University Press, 1971). 
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because he has lost touch with all human specificity’??? 


Marx pours & lot of scorn over the “solitary”? and “calculating” indi 


vidual is view 4 f.rezarding indivi 2 : 
“dual, In his view the self-regarding individual, the inhabitant of capi 


private-property: oriented society, is alienated, est 


iged, “not at home” 
Hence the question is: where or what is man’s true home ? Marx's ans 
| Marx s answer 
is that man's true home is the “snecies”, the whole of mankind. Alienatio 
t ; . À ation 
makes him something less than be truly is, Ideally “man is a species-being 
aus ^ 1 al h * ie 1 hes 
bec us he pes himself as the actual living species; because he treats himself 
as a universal a 2 e being" 3 
iver ae Gree a free being", ‘‘...a being that treats the species 
: E e : 
as its own essential being."!* But conditions in actual society negate this 
1 e z . 5 X : 
. qu OR labour estranges the species from man. It turns from him 
c life of the species i indivi ic. 
ie pecics into a means of individual life.! * The estrangement 
s nature thus means “the estrangement of man from man,”?° Man in 
this society is ely sev fi i i 
ees y = merely severed from his essence, not merely a piece apart, 
m r 11 } 1 1 
: gi ented, broken up, crumbled, lost in a chaotic hostile world of 
antagonistic productiv i em : iis 
o M ES uctive relations. In this world be is no longer a universal 
ut a self- indivi & ; esti ; 
2 Pers ES individual with sectional, restricted group loyalties 
E. allegiances. Marx's vision of communism is the total, final ‘negation of 
M e nega FH 39) E = H H . 
* eg: tion”, the cancellation of man's existence 1n the capitalist, individue- 
ist wilderness. Communism is 


“the complete return of i 
| NS lete | man to himself as a 
social (i. e, human) being...”, 


ER s the true resolution of the strife betwecn 
+ existence 2 s " Bio i 

E c and essence, between objectification and self-confirmation, between 
wA 0m and necessity, between the individual and the species?! 


ere Marx appears asa moral critic of the contemporary capitalist 


16. Bertell Ollman, op. cit., p. 181. 

$ i Ibid. p.134. 

d . Marx, Economic-PAtlosopht 3 

La nec phic Menuscrip!s 154: -15 

das Bap T. a gu; s 1844, pp. 74-75. 
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jinence of mau by manis growing in scope 2nd 


jority of the population the scope and mode of satisfaction are determined 


ne their own labour, but their labour is work for an apparatus which they do 


pot control, which operates as an independent power to which individu 
“Men do 


nist submit if they want to live. Consequently, as Marcuse writes, 
n z J EA 


| 


pot live their own lives, 


they do not fulfil their ovin necds and faculties, but werk in alic: 


but perform preestablished functions. While they work, 


ions 


Thus Marcuse2n view of alienation demonstrates the fact that man 
does not realise himself in his labour; that bis life has become an instrument 
of labour; and that his work and its products pave assumed 4 ferm and power 
indesengent of him as an individual.?? Marcuse envisages the transformation 
of labour into pleasure 48 the solutisn to the problem of alienation. He believes 
that thiscan be achieved only by complete change io social institutions, a 


distribution of social product according to necd, the assignment of functions 


according to talent, and the provision of attractive labour. 


French philosopher Sartre refers to the problem of alienation when he 
gives a description of the non-authentic man. According to him man in the 
ncn-authentic world is constituted by the way in which others sec him, and 
by which he becomes petrified into & false, abstract essence. Asa result, he is 
alienated. Sartre’s concern with the living person and with bis conercte 
emotions of anguish, despair, nausea, and the like also hints at alienation.” 
Sartre presents a clear and striking picture of the alienated man of the 
capitalist system when he writes : 


The worker exhausts himself in producing a car and in earning enough 
to buy one; the acquisition gives him the impression of having satisfied a 
RE mr 


22. Herbert Marcuse, Eros and Civilization : À Philosophical Inquiry into Freud 
(London : Allen Lane, The Penguine Press, 1959), Ps 45. 
23. Ibid., p. 105, - . 


Washington Square Press, Pocket books, 1966), p. XIX. 


24, Sec Jean-Paul Sartre, Being and Nothingness, trans. by Hazel E. Barnes (New Yous. . 


living and has no m 5 
that these needs ere artifici 


exhausting and only serve profit.?® 


Gartre rants ) Prepare à revo : NOST HS E 
Sartre wants to prepare à revolutionary alternative to capitalism 


neither on the basis of clas 


basis of alienation. 


Just as Marcuse in the United States and Sartre in France have blazed 


the trail of the politics of New Left, so also Che Guevara in Latin America 
and Frantz Fanon in Africa have raised the banner of protest against colonial 
countries by proclaiming their adhererce to new Marxism. Che Guevara 
throws to the fore those elements of Marxism, including Marxian concept of 
alienation, which appeal to hope, inflame the will to make sy) 
bring the long awaited terminus to the horrors of capitalism, In his famous 
pamphlet, Man and Socialism in Cuba, Che states that man suffers a kind of 
death during the cight hours cf his daily work, and even the artistic creations 
by which he might express the anguish of bis environmentally determined 
situation have been restricted by an ideological conditioning through which 
the m-nopoly capitalists prevent art from becoming a ‘weapon of denuncle- 
tion and accusation.’26 Proclaiming his adherence to Marxism Che says: 


Thére are truths so evident, so much a` part of people's knowledge, 
M that itis useless to. discuss them. One ought: to be 'marsist’ with the same 
. naturalness with which one. is ‘newtonian’ in physics or ‘pasteurian’ is 
biology, ...The merit of Marx is that he expresses a revolutionary concept: 
the world must not only be interpreted, it must be transformed. Man cess 
to be the slave and toolof his environment and converts himself into the 
architect of his own destiny.:..We, practical revolutionaries, initiating ouf 
own struggle, simply fulfil laws forescen by Marx the scientist.?7 


25, Jean-Paul Sartre, Between Existenticliom and Marxism, trans, by John Matka 
$ New York : Pantbcon books, 1975), pp. 124-5.. 

29, Sec Kenneth Minogue, “Che Guevera”” in Maurice Cranston (ed 
T. —— (Delhi : Nations! Academy, 1973}, Indien cda., p. 31. 

1.25. Quoted in Ibid. p. 26. : ; : $ ; 
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ro psychiatrist who plunged into Algerian revolu- 


osycho-dynamics of colonisation maintains 


Las nant the 
that at the 


s violated by the Europeans, 


themselves the victims of history.?* From psychiatric studies of 


who 210 
ation in colonial’ society, Fanon turns to the struggle against French 


‘em, His contribution lies in the fact that be stretches marxian con- 
ss a colonial world where the relations of pro- 


cept of alienation to encompa 
ructure rooted in the relations of colonialism. 


“duction are themselyes a superst 
§. Humanism 
Another Marzian clement which is common in the thought of the New 
Left thinkers is the idea of humanism. Humanism is defined in the Oxford 
Dictionary as ‘‘any system of thought or action which is concerned with 
merely human interests oF with those of human race in general,” For huma- 
nism man is the -highest type of individual in existence and the service of 
man is the highest religion. Humanism assumes that man is by nature good 
and tbat evil rests in the conditions which surround man, If the conditions 
which generate evil are removed, man’s goodness will emerge. In the light of 
this conception of humanism, Marx is thoroughly and consistently huma- 
nist.2® A positive image of man lies under every line of his analysis of what 
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28, See Regis Debrey, Revolution in tho Revolution? Armed Struggle and, Polilisal 
Struggle in Latin America, tracy. by Bobbye Ortla (New York, 1967). 

29. Foy Fanon’: idezs sce Frantz Fenon, The Wretehed of ths Earth, trans. by C. Farringe 
ton (Penguine Books Lid, 1967); David Caute, Fonon (London, 1970}; Paul Nur:sy- 
Bray, “Marxism and Existentialism in the thought of Frantz Fanon”, Political 
Studies, vol. XX, no. 2, 1972, pp. 152-63; David Henley, “Frentz Fanon—Revolutlo- 
nary Natlocalist”, Political Studies, vol. XXIV, no. 2, Juno 1978, pp. 120-31; Mertin 
Steniland, ‘‘Frantz Fanon and the African Political Class"; African Affairs, vol. 
LXVIII, 1969, pp. 5-25; and Peter Worsley, ‘Frantz Fanon and the Lumpenprole- 


tariet”, Socialist Register, 1972, pp. 193-250. 
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> and being. A vision of mar 


Meteo ice te ; 
im à state of perfection free from humar ation is his final aim, ? 
his alaim, À 


Mar 


buman, all too human, Hence his vision is the vision of humar 


Lose ^ "- rts r B pe 
iuis conception of humanism finds its echo in the writings of al 
jas et ATS ONUS RETE P A h VW t959 Ola Mot 
aX the New Left thinkers, Kolakowski emphasises the Kantian Principle th 
si EOSDI6 that 


sry “man should be treated as an end in himself,” :1 


Marcuse i 
ttha t ` " AC € protests 
inst the “reduction of man to the status of a thing"?? in sfuent 


stress on freedom, individuality us me 
; Incivicuality, and prozress;?? and pleads for the 


5ration of the autonomous personality, of humanism,"34 Sarte ident 
t . 4 idc 2 


himself with the underdog and the Oppressed; wants to help contemporary 


re 


arsism ‘take on human di ion" 
n Gimension ; regards man as the maker of his own 


» atay; and propounds an exalted concept of freedom which leads on tos 


respect for the a "of ther i i 

IAM a utonomy of ell other man, “taking of mankind as an absolute 
"nd 3 c Guevara pleads for the creation of individuality; for “doing 

away with human pettiness”; for paying attention “to the human mass that 

surrounds ne dus S ; > 

= cunds one”; for loving of “living humanity” in concrete decds;®6 and for 
a2cred cause of redeeming humanity,"57 Similarly, Frantz Fanon advocats 

a 1rzc revolutior 2 ] 

AA 3 evolution so that man may be tansformed, one species of man may 

= fepiaced by another species of man, and humanity may be organised in à 

! "s = . nor p 

p^ I» Eolskowsti, Philosophy and Everyday Life ( Warsaw, 1957 ), quoted by L. Labes? 
i introduction to Marzùm and Beyond, p. 8. 

X "4. Herbert Marcus:, Ons Di d 

"u 3 E smensional Man ( London: S here Books Ltd, 1972 i, 
í Abacus eda., p. 40, E 23 

= Tod., pp, 18.23. 
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$ Quoted in Whitaker T. Deininger, Problems in Socicl and Politico! Thought À 
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ideas of alienation 


„od humanism, they depart 


new proletariat and violence. 


Their most important departure is the rediscovery of the new prole- 


sariat, Marx himself expects the working classes of advanced industrial 


icty to become progressively more impoverished. He also expects that the 


s will play the role of the universal revolutionary class, overthrow the 
play ) ? 


arx 


cipitalist system, and inaugurate an era of socialism, More than once Marx 
cziphaticeally declares: “socialism will be the work of the workers or is will 
pot be at all," 

The New Left thinkers do not entertain this hope. They maintain that 
the workers of the advanced industrial society of the western world have 
become bourgeois and that they are not capable of revolutionary action. 
Thev have, therefore, found another proletariat composed of impoverished 
Peasants and rural workers of the third world, the Negro inhabitants of the 
American ghettoes, together with miscellaneous alienated drop-outs from the 
Western bourgeoisie, 

Marcuse, in his scathing attack on the evils of advanced technological 
Society, argues that in such a society so-called free institutions and democratic 
liberties are used to limit freedom, repress individuality, disguise exploitation, 
lait the scope of human experience, and kill the urge to resistance. Conse- 
Guently,4he class war between bourgeoisie and workers has ended, not only 
in collision between the labour unions and the employers, but also ina 
'tconciliation of workers to their own conditions. They are all so well off in 
their own eyes that they can no longer act as ‘‘agentsof historical trans- 
formation,” 29 Workers and bourgeois, united by their desire to preserve 
existing institutions, suffer from the same disease, the Hegelian “Happy 
consciousness”, a form of comfortable self-deception about their own true 
lOterests, The people recognise themselves, as Marcuse says, tin their 
commodities; they find their soul in their automobile, hi-f-sct, split-level 
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impressed S2 


and its spirit, regards 
try. He says that in Africa the peasants with an assist frora 


the lumpenproletariat, the uprooted in the urban areas, constitute the only 


revolutionary class, spontancously ready to turn to violent action.‘ * 


8. Glorification of Violence 

Another element of novelty in New Left thinking is its glorification of 
violence. This violence separates it sharply from traditional 
Marxian thought. According to Ma 
sablishment of a non-violent Society. 
violence not only from human thought end emotion, but also from the very 
basis of material existence of society. He maintains that violence is fed by 
class antagonism in socicty. Hence violence can be removed only by abolishing 
the classes, Itis why Marx incorporates in his thought the dream of a class- 
66 Though he regards the revolutionary violence a2 incvitable, he 
urrectionists and anarchists who 
{tis truc that the communist 


stress OD 
rx violence is a necessary evil, His ulti- 


mate aim is tbe cs He wants to uproot 


less society. 
Icgfets it, He has no sympathy with those ins 


relish the prospect of unlimited violence. 


practice involves violence, sabotage, torture, assassination, and terror in the 


pursuit of its aims, but communist theory proclaims minimal use of force. 


Contrasted with this stand of Marx on violence, almost all the thinkers 


of the New Left exalt the creed of violence, Marcuse is frank in his scorn 
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He observes : 
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19. Conclusion 
On the basis of the criticisms mentioned above, it may be said that the 


New Left movement is merely a moral protest against the crisis of modern 


bourgeois civilisation and not a practical thought. It is not an organised 
movement. lt is unclear, fragmented, and mercly negative, 


In view of the criticisms levelled against it and the departure it makes 


c 
from Marxism, two pertinent questions may be raised : what is the prospect 


of the New Left movement ? Is it Marxian ? 


As to the first question, there is difference of opinion even among the 
Marxist thinkers. There arc some thinkers who maintain that the New Left 
movement is likely to be nota permanent buta “transient and transitional 


phenomenon” because it is merely the ‘manifestation of a mood, of a certain 


movement of the petty’ bourgeois mind ata historical conjucture,”!? There 


are others wha maintain tbat insofar as this movement represents a specific 


expression of the crisis now afflicting modern bourgeois civilisation, 
/c regarded as a “‘passing political fashion", because the objective conditions 


it cannot 


for the outbreak of the protest movement are still there in the social contra- 
dictions cf developed capitalist society.7? The present writer is inclined to 
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During the last three decades, India has experienced crucial trans- 
formations in various domains of its social existence. The post- 
war partition, the communal holocaust. tne unparalleled migra- 
tions of Hindus and Muslims, the climination of princely states, 
the formation of the Indian Union, the framing of the Constitution 
of India, and the active participation of the State in the task of 
overcoming backwardness through the implementation of Indus- 
trial Policy Resolutions and a series of Five Year Plans based on the 
postulates of mixed-economy indicative capitalist planning, have 
brought about significant changes in Indian society, economy, 
polity, education, culture and class and caste configurations. The 
broad contours of these changes are now becoming clear, revealing 
alarming trends and causing grave concern about the nature of 
these transformations. Perceptive minds have categorized the three 
decades of planning as successively the Decade of Hope, the Decade 
of Despair, and the Decade of Discontent. Some scholars wedded 
to modernizing theories as formulated by ideologues of advanced 
capitaiist countries of West, have started prognosticating a ‘Break- 
down of Modernization’ in the third world countries, including 
India. In fact, futurologisis, who some time back were working 
out ‘detailed forecasts’ about the configuration of various aspects of 
human society and their national sections, have started becoming 
concerned about the possibility of social explosions during the last 
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universities, 
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f ition devoted to them. A sizeal ly of 

| chers and students numbering a few hundred thousand h 

| Knowledge generators and knowledge transmitters in the social 
| D sciences arè operating on a big scale on the national scene. In 


Sociology and social anthropology the number of trained persons 
will run into thousands. Funds for research have also been made 
available on a fairly big scale compared to allotments during the 
j s British period. . Publications Such.as the Survey Reports of the 
i Indian Council of Social. Science Rescarca and those of other insti- 
tutions and individuals recording and reviewing the researches done 
in sociology, social anthropology. social demography, social work 
and other related fields. record the massive output of researches, 
Carried out during the last thirty years. These cover numerous 
fields and diverse themes. Caste. family, scheduled tribes, scheduled 
Castes, elections, education, village communities. land reforms, 
urbanization, industrial relations, demography, health. family 
planning, the position of women. and a host of other themes, have 
been covered. The list of micro-studies, either of the specific survey 
type or involving intense field work, adopting sophisticated tools of 
data collection and complex statistical techniques of correlations, 
"Would run into thousands, revealing a vast proliferation of such 
studies in different areas and aspecis of Indian social reality. During 
the last thirty vears, as stressed by a number of eminent scholars, 
sociologists have acquired gteater technical skills in data generation, 
a fair amount of Sophistication and precision in observing and 
recording the data, and skills in Processing and analysing data 
generated. Recent publications of the “experiences and encounters’ 
or the ‘field workers and the field’ type refiest the anguishing expe- 
riences of researchers conducting Micro-studies in terms of field- 
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Of late, perceptive observers are feeling increasingly disturbed 
about the entire enterprise of knowledge production and disserni- 
nation in the social sciences. They feel that the quality of, the 
objectives behind, the function performed and interests served by 
the massive volume of products churned out by the social science 
knowledge industry, exhibit very undesirable features, and that, 
therefore, a proper appraisal of the social function of this emerging 
knowledge is urgently required. 

Some practitioners of this discipline have realized the n 
examine at a deeper level than hitherto, whether the knowledge 
generated by them through researches, and transmitted through 
teaching and publications, helps to uncover the real nature of the 
transformation that is taking place in Indian society and to locate 
the central tendencies of this transformation. They also feel it is 
necessary to examine whether the knowledge generated helps. to 
unravel objectively and precisely the impact of this transformation 
on various classes and sections of the Indian population. Some 
concerned social scientists are genuinely anxious about the efficacy 
of the knowledge being generated. Does it help one to clearly 
discern the essential configuration of the society which is being 
created by the rulers of India by the application of the basic norma- 
tive postulates codified in the Constitution and the property premises 
accepted in the strategy of development embodied in the Policy 
Resolutions for different sectors and in the Five Year Plans 2 
Some sensitive scholars have even started questioning the basic 
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We will summarize the assessme 


anthropologists about the quality, direction, rele 


ficance of the knowle ted up to now. ief ingre- 


y 


ssed about the state of sociolo 


are culled from the writings of various scholars, the presidential 
addresses to the last two All India Sociological Conferences, and 
from the special numbers of certain journals, including the October 
issue of Seminar- entitled ‘Studying Our Society”. We will enume- 
rate the major limitations pointed out in these writings, in phrases 
taken almost bodily from them. - 

l. The very direction and purpose of aiies as now pursued 
and instruction as now imparted is of questionable or even negative 
value. 

2. ‘Many of the cherished assumptions that informed and inspi- 
red the discipline, now leave the practitioners cold and uncon- 
vinced.’ 3 

3. Theoretical models and conceptual frames of reference cove- 
ted up to now appear of doubtful validity. 

4. Several methods of research to comprehend social reality in 


India have been found inappropriate and of doubtful value fn unra- 


velling the true trend of the transformation under way. 

3. Sociological teaching and research are still cast in the colonial 
mould even after three decades of independence. This sets lim-5 
to its range, constricts its vision, blunts its purpose and saps its 
creativity. The discipline finds itself in the tragic situation 
because it has opted to function within a framework of dependency, 
as a satellite system rather than as an autonomous one. 

6. Lack of awareness of Indian sociological tradition. 

7. Sociology COS and research are being undertaken in 
isolation from indology and history. 

- The over-‘scientific’ and; consequently, dehumanized os of 

much of contemporary sociology. 
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12. Uncritical acceptance of foreign models and techniques 
without assessing their relevance in or suitability for Indian con- 
ditions leading to distortion of perspective and stunted growth of 
Indian sociology. 

13. Imitation of western models and undertaking the type of 
studies that enjoy popularity and prestige elsewhere, rather than 
undertaking studies the country needs. This determines priorities 
for research and a significant part of the work is addressed not to 
the needs of the people. or even professional colleagues in India, 
but to peers and mentors abroad. 

14. A hardening of boundaries of the discipline. carving 
out its exclusive territory, developing a restrictive segmental per- 
spective and an allergy towards the insights and postulates of 
other disciplines; indulgence in fruitless debates over distinctions 
between pure and applied research. 

15. Indulgence in logical acrobatics mystifying model building 
and adoption of tortuous statistical procedures. leading to convolu- 
ted generalizations that often turn out to be statements of the 
obvious, their pseudo-profound terminology notwithstanding. 

16. Cultivation of only a few styles of sociology and investing 
far too much effort in the pursuit of the trite and the trivial. 

17. A mask of profound scholarship often hides puerile and 
vacuous ideas, only offering terminological satisfaction with no 
operational guidelines. 

18. Sociologists have to shed their narcissism and misdirected 
quest. 

19. Sociologists have still not related themselves directly to the 
people and their problems and are still revelling in counter produc- 


ds of 


models into the quic! 


S. A. and the U. K. This has. 
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20. Our sociology does not at 
of today and tomorrow. It is 
the right questions and 


As a result it is no 
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towards resolving the many dilemmas of dey 
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21. Indian sociology has ye 
people and policy makers. 

22. Adoption of a value-free stance and a posture of n 
but still consciously or unconsciously accepting um 
values adopted by policy makers about the 'desired typ ciety’. 

23. While Indian society is subject to a conscious transformation 
and change in a specific direction determined by the policy makers, 
g social 


social scientists pursue their researches on this changi 
reality on the basis of an ahistoric, static, synchronic, structural- 
functional model based on an equilibrium assumption. Sociology 
has been more at home with the equilibrium system and stability 
models. 

24. The discipline as it is practised is ill-equipped for meaning- 
ful handling of the ferment within the third world and the convul- 
sions it is experiencing. 

25. The discipline generally confines its concerns to small-scale 
units and segments as autonomous systems, torn out of the context 
of the larger society. 

26. Adopting a value-free posture, it is indecisive in determining 
the criteria for evaluating the relevance of research aad avoid 
undertaking analyses of gut issues, developing a tendency to skirt 
around them and get distracted towards activities that have limited 
scientific value and are of only peripheral interest. : 

27. In action strategies, the discipline tends to suppor: policies 
aimed at the maintenance of status quo through minor adjustments 
and modifications here and there. 
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The list, though not exhaustive, is formidable enough to cause 
grave anxiety. A thorough examination of the causes which have led 
to this state of affairs in a discipline that has expanded so widely 


during the last thirty years is necessary. i 
The unease about sociological research and teaching of which ü 
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only some among the accepted paradigms. These scholars do not 
: away from the major assumptions underlying the paradigms, 
second W 
zed by © 
ir parallel crystallization 


cott Parsons 
and Robert Merton in the U.S.A. and the 
by Radcliffe - Brown and others in ‘anthropology in the U. K. and 
refined further by Dahrendorf, Rex and some other scholars, still 
underlie the practice of sociology. The critics themselves, by and 


large, still operate within the framework against which they voice . 


discontent. They do not go deeper and examine the reasons why. 
the paradigms which they followed have resulted either in the 
debacle of sterile sociological enterprise or in sociology performing 
a supportive function for the rulers of this country. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note some significant fca- 
tures of the terms in which these scholars describe the limitations 
of current sociological studies. These are described in very nebulous 
terms such as ‘colonial framework’, ‘Western models’, ‘lacking_ 
Indianness’, ‘lack of social concern’, 'Superscienticism', ‘sterile. 
intellection’, ‘not establishing credibility with people and policy 


‘makers’, ‘generally confining its concern to small-scale units and 


segments as autonomous systems torn of the context of larger 
society’, ‘not addressing itself to living concerns of today and 
tommorrow’, ‘not identifying critical problems’, ‘pose light questi- 
ons’, ‘value-free posture’, ‘inaction strategies’, ‘the - discipline 
supports a tendency which maintains the status quo through minor 
adjustments and modifications here and there’ etc. There is no clear 
spelling out of what all these mean. Further, there is no discussion 
in depth of whether the maladies described are rooted in the domi- 
nant ‘style of sociology’, based on the paradigms mentioned earlier, 
being pursued by the majority of sociologists in the country. 

Ï have drawn attention to these aspects of the problem for two 
reasons : : + 
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(2) In spite of recognizing the sorry state to which sociol 
been reduced, there is a desperate ‘endeavour, all 


scholars, to seek alternative sociol al approx 


chow or other bypass the Marxis 
gical, ethno-methodological or othe. subj ist, cultur- 
ological approaches are taking these scholars further and further 
away from sociological inquiries into crucial issues which Indian 
society is facing—its immense poverty, growing inequality and 
other aspects of its backwardness. | ie 
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The basic tasks facing the sociologists in our country are there- 
fore : (i) To search for a relevant approach which will lift sociolo- 
gical studies out of the morass in which they are bogged down. 
(ii) To discover or evolve an approach which will pose relevant 
questions with regard to the Indian society as it exists and is being 
transformed today. (ili) To evolve an approach which can discover 
the specific structural features of Indian society which is in the 
process of being transformed in certain direction, and grasp the 
central tendency of the transformation and its full implications 
in terms of removing backwardness and eliminating poverty and 
inequality. (iv) To evolve an approach which will help us to assess 
the impact of measures adopted, policies pursued, the classes 
relied upon by the Indian State, which is the most active agency of 
transformation of the Indian society through its pursuit and imple- 
mentation of a policy of Indicative Planning based on mixed- 
economy postulates for development of which the proclaimed 
objective is to overcome the backwardness of Indian society. (v) 
To adopt an approach which will examine the transformation 
within different sub-domains of the Indian society, treating them not 
as autonomous unconnected isolates, but as part of a totality of 
an Indian social system experiencing changes in the context of the 
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know 
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1 l paradigm, 
model of inquiry, conceptual structar ramework which would 
help in understanding the Indian socicty, by raising appropriate 
questions, collecting appropriate evidence to answer the questions, 
and which would claborate techniques for research. to correctly, 
comprehend the transformation of the Indian reality ? 

As practitioners of science. all of us are aware that, 

“for a scientific discipline to progress, it is necessary to do a great 
deal of work ‘on the basis of a specific paradigm. A paradigm 
specifies many things that are needed to do scientific work. It 
specifies basic assumptions, about ature of the subject matter to 
be studied, and the basic concepts :o be used in studying it. It 
specifies the range of phenomena to be considered. the central 
problem to be studied, and specific theories composed of hypotheses 
and laws about the phenomena. It also specifies the research 
methods to be used in providing hypotheses and the basic values 
that guide inquiry. Of all these this the basic assumptions and 
concepts are most central since they tend to shape éverything else.” 


VII 


It is my submission that the paradigm evolved by Marx. if ado- 
pted consciously. even as 8 heuristic device, would provide this 


alternative approach for conducting fruitful and relevant researches 
on the Indiam society. Studies adopting this approach, including 
my own, have, I believe, shown thet the Marxist paradigm is the 
most relevant in comprehending properly the transformation that 
is taking place in the Indian socier and its various sub-systems. 
-The Marxist approach helps one to raise relevant questions, to 
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puons, const 


iborate on physical existence of individuals. Tt is already a 


reproduction o 
definite form of activity of these individuals, a definite way of 
expressing their life, à definite mode of life. As individuals express 
their life, so they are. What they are, therefore, coincides with 
their production, with what-they produce and with how much they 
produce it, What individuals are, therefore, depends on the 
material condition of their production." 


gories of concepts, the range of phenomena considered 
for studying a specific domain, the crucial hypotheses projected in 
different spheres, propositions about certain specific correlations, 
the distinction and also connexion between essence and appearance, 
embodied in the Marxist paradigm. Nor is it possible to discuss 
the formulation of certain law-like propositions applicable across 
the ages to the human species. as a unique entity which has evolved 
on planet Earth, retaining some basic essential ingredients. disting- 
uishing it from other species nor the scciological generalizations: 
applicable to all class societies. and the specific laws applicable 
only to capitalist societies and other law-tike statements pertaining 
to sub-domains belonging to particular socio-economic formations. 
It is also not possible to discuss the insights embodied in the Marxist 
paradigm into the mechanism of social transformation. 
| l wish social scientists in [ndia would overcome their allergy 
toward the very substantial and significant body of literature arti- 
culating various aspects of the Marxist paradigm. A careful study 
of this literature is, in my opinion, essential if sociological research 


F urther, 

“This conception of history. therefore, rests on exposition of 
real processes of production, starting out from the simple material 
production of life, and on the comprehension of the form of inter- 
course connected with and created by this mode of production, i. e. 
of Civil Socierv and its various stages as the basis of all history. 

“The whole previous conception of history has either completely 
neglected this real basis of history or has considered it a secondary 
matter without any connéxion with the course of history... We must 
begin by stating the presupposition of all human existence and. 
therefore, of all history, namely. that men must be in a position 
to live in order to be able to make history. But life involves before 
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| a ill highlight here certain crucial aspects of the Marxist approach everything else. eating and drinking, a habitation, ceva x many 
} which are relevant for explaining the type of transf i ther things. The first historical act is. therefore, the production 
i ? d ype ransformation that other things. -he nrs > J 
Í is taking place in contemporary Indian society. | of material life itself. This is indeed a historical act, a fundamental 
i The Marxist approach to understanding any society and the chan- | condition of all history, which today as thousands of Years 280 
| ES EES undergoing distinguishes itself by emphasizing the need to | must be accomplished every day. and every hour to sustain human 
| initiate any investigation of social phenomenon by an examination à" life.” ; : A i 
1 of the context of the basic; and primary, almost life-giving, activity - i And Marx emphasizes : "Therefore. the first requirement is 
\ carried on by human beings, viz.. production through instruments i to observe this basic fact in all its Significance and all its impli- x 
i of production, to extract and fabricate the products from nature so fa cations and to give it proper importance." 
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Indian society will be to focus on the specific type of property 
relation which existed on the eve of Independence and those which 
are being elaborated by the State as the active agent of transforma- 
tion, both in terms of elaborating legal-normative notions as well as 
in terms of working out actual policies to be pursued for the dev- 
elopment and transformation of Indian society into a prosperous, 
developed one. /The Marxist approach of adopting the criterion 
of property relations to define the nature of a society will help 
Indian scholars to designate the type of society we have in India 
today, the class character of the Indian State and the nature of the 
path of development being followed with all its implications. 

I would like to draw attention to the deep prejudice among Indian 
scholars against the Marxist approach. It is commonly believed 
that Marxism is a form of naive economic determinism, or that it 
treats the economic factor as the sole factor determining every 
aspect of human life. Marx, as we have seen. even in his preliminary 
formulation, was not trying to reduce everything to economic 
terms. In fact. he was engaged in pointing out the crucial importance 
of the basic activity, namely, the activity of producing things, for 
survival and persistence of mankind. He was, rather, attemp- 
ting to uncover the interrelationship between this basic activity, 
characterized as ‘economic! activity. and other activities, and forms 
of organizations commonly described as ‘non-economic’ in the 
totality of existence by pointing out how social relations of pro- 
duction i. e., property relations, which shape the vital activity 
needed for the very survival and development of the human 
species, should be viewed as axiai for understanding any society 
and the changes that take place within it. Marx also pointed out 
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Marxism has conceived social science In @ comprehensive 
manner, and is nol inhibited by the boundary lines of academic 
It also does nét study various aspects of specific social 
formacions and autono ously torn out or the tota context, but 
examines them in the context and specifically related to and basically 
shaped by the totality of a specific society. According to the MS. 
approach, history is ‘the shank’ of all well conducted. studies of 
man and society. The Marxist approach also demands that a speci- 
fic society should be studied as a historically changing system, 
comprised of contradictory forces, some of which sustain and others. 
which change that society. It views a specific society as emerging, dev- 
elopinz. subsequently declining and ultimately either GRE Bes 
a qualitatively new, higher type of society or disintegrating. ie 
Marxist approach thus endeavours to locate, within a specific society, 
the forces which preserve and forces which promptit to change, Le. 
the fozces driving it to take a leap into a new or & higher form ot 
social organization, which would unleash the productive powers ot 
mankiad and carry them to the next higher level. 

In short, the Marxist approach gives central importance to 


. property structure in analysing any society. It provides historical 
b T c 


J we 


location or specficiation of all social phenomenon". The Menig 
appreach develops a matrix for concrete studies of a particu T 
phenomenon in a specinic type of society in the Gud oi à à 
pervacing property relations. The Marxist approach recognizes 
the dialectics of evolutionary as well as revolutionary changes, ot 
the occurrence of breaks in historical continuity in the transition 


from one socio-economic formation to another’. fine M 
apprcaech, in contrast to other sociological eU du ue 
one distinguishing feature. By and large, modern socio osy p 
ignored property relations or has assigned them a Segui p ase 
in analysing the total social system. In fact, non-Marxist sociology 
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s the major outlines of t DU economic, m l. social and 
cultural norms and values which were to underlie the fi 
work of ihe emerging social order. The State has undertaken the 
responsibility of initiating various measures— economic, political, 
administrative, educational, social and cultural to augment 
resources, to distribute resources, to apportion resources to various 
ciasses, groups and organizations, and also to elaborate varieties 
of institutions and create new ones to bring about this transition. 
It has laid down certain major policy directives, and has declared 
ts reliance on certain classes to be the active agents of augmenting 
resources. It has therefore provided them all manner of incentives, 
inducements. subsidies and facilities and also created a state sector 
comprised of various elements to serve the needs of these classes. 
It has set in motion a number of currents, in the pursuit of this 
path of development, which have, over the last thirty years, convulsed 


imc- 


the entire social fabric, and have given rise to grave doubts about - 


the capacity of the path pursued to realize the objective of making 
India a developed and prosperous country. 

The vast mass of information concerning development activities 
and achievements put out by official agencies over the thirty years 
since Independence, in spite of the optimistic picture it attempts 
fo point, reveals, on careful scrutiny. certain major trends which 
will cause concern among social scientists. Attention is drawn to 
these below : 

l. India has remained one of the poorest countries in the world. 
doth in terms of GNP and per capita income, even after thirty 
yeers of development. : : ap» 
2. India’s population has rome poor Ed Indian society 
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d in the total context, 


conservative estimate, appr e 
live below the poverty line at 1961 p 


ıl that the developmental process, as viewe 


has been aggravating the problem of poverty. 

5. Accumulating evidence points to concentration of income in 
the upper circles. The growth of incquality is reflected also in the 
trend of asset concentration. This seems to be as truc of ownership 
of land or other assets in rural India as of capital, income, and 
ownership of houses and other durable goods. ; 

6. Studies relating to monopolies clearly reveal.concentration 
of assets, resources and income is growing at a very rapid rate even 
within the capitalist groups. 

7. Small-scale industries with high capital investment and using 
power are expanding at the cost of the handicraft industries of the 
rural artisan classes. 

8. Concentration of landholdings and other assets in the hands 
of a tiny minority of landlords and rich farmers and a coriespond- 
ing pauperization and proletarianization at the bottom, has emerged 
as a distinct trend efter Independence. 

9. Unemploymént has increased at a very rapid rate. The 
volume of unemployment can well be placed in the range of eighteen 
to twenty million. In the context of market and money economy, 
such a dimension of unemployment reveals an alarming growth of 
inequality and misery. 

10. Studies assessing the condition of women, the scheduled 


- castes and scheduled tribes reveal further deterioration of economic 


conditions and growing social oppression of the overwhelming 
majority of these groups. 

11. Educational opportunities are being so created as to be 
accessible only to those who have resources to buy them. This 
tends to accentuate social inequality in the country. 
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strategy. 
explicitly defined the path of 
a capitalist path and the State of In 

sociological fraternity had adepted the Marxist approach, which 
initiates any inquiry about any society with an examination of nat- 
ure of its underlying property relations, it would have gained an in- 


sight into the central tendencies that have emerged in India during 


veloy by the State as 


as capitalist State. If the 


the last thirty years as almost logical consequences of the capitalist 
path of development pursued by the State. 
J pose a question before the social scientists. Can these emerging 


v 
adopting the Marxist approach, which distinguishes itself from 
others. by posing gut questions. namely questions about the nature 
of property and class relations. which provide the axis of a specific 
society ? Only if such an approach is adopted, is it possible to 
elucidate the framework within which India’s development has been 
undertaken. Can India’s paztern of development be explained 
unless it is grasped that the State has assumed that only certain 
approved classes operate as agents for augmentation of wealth and 
overall development ? And can this de explained except by adop- 
ting the Marxist approach? Can the central trend of development 
which hurls vast masses of toiling people into the fathomless abyss 
of pauperization, proletarianization, unemployment, underemploy- 
ment and even lumpen existence be understood except by locating 
the source of this trend in the pursuit by the state of a capitalist path 
of development in the poor ex-colonis! Indian society ? Without 
recognizing that the path of developmeat adopted is a capitalist one, 
- can one explain the non-inclusion of the enormous amount of use- 
values produced by women during their domestic work in the 
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[t is unfortunate that overwhelming sections of the practitioners 
of our discipline. pursuing a non-Marxist approach, have never 
defined clearly the nature of. path of development pursued by the 
State in India. Nor have they undertaken studies attempting to 
explain this vital characteristic of the India society. 

The Marxist view is that it is essential to focus on the type of 
properly relations prevailing in the Indian society as this is crucial 
to a proper understanding of the nature of the transformation that 
has been taking place in the country. This approach does not 
demand a crude reducing of every phenomenon to economic 
factors. It also does not deny the autonomy, or prevalence of dis- 
tinct institutional and normative features peculiar to 4 particular 
society. For instance, it docs not deny the necessity of under- 
standing peculiar institutions like caste, religious, linguistic or tribal 
groups, or even specific cultural traditions peculiar, to the Indian 
society. The Marxist approach in fact endeavours to understand 
their role and the nature of their transformation in the larger con- 
text of the type of society which is being evolved, and to understand 
them in the matrix of underlying overall property relations and the 
norms implicit therein which pervasively influence the entire social- 
economic formation. It is my submission that the adoption of the 
Marxist approach will also help in the study of industrial relations, 
not merely as managemeat-labour relations, but as capital-labour 
relations, and also in the context of a State wedded to a capitalist 
path of development, shaping these relations. Similarly, the 
Marxist approach will help to elucidate the dynamics of rural, 
urban, educational and other developments as it will assist the 
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We are at the threshold of a very explosive decade, wherein 
Indian society will undergo jeantic convulsions and titanic strug- 
ges, which will affect not merely the discipline of social science, but 
aso the very lives of its practitioners. At this juncture I am 
reminded of a significant observation made by Don Martindale 
about the origin and function of sociology as & discipline. 
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“Sociology was born as & conservative answer to socialism... 
only conservative ideology was able to establish the discipline. 
Toe linkage between science and reformist social attitudes (e.g. 
atific Socialism) was severed. In renouncing political activism, 
logy became respectable into the ivy-covered halls of Univer- 

It was received as a scientific justification of existing social 
order. ..as an area of study for stable young men (rather than as a 
breeding ground for wild-eyed radicals.)”” 

Is this observation not equally true of sociology as discipline in 
India today ? Will the dominant gestalt of the academic establi- 
shment permit the growth and blossoming of an approach, which 
ices not renounce political activism, and which is relevant but 
cal of the existing social order ? Even if the academic establi- 
ment permits it to a limited extent, will the State, which is becom- 
2 ‘hard’ State towards those who oppose its path of develop- 
3t. tolerate for long this critical approach ? 

Practitioners of social science will have to face a serious intel- 
lectual and ethical dilemma—to seek sccurity and respecta 
by evolving justifications for the path pursued by the rulers in the 
country, or to develop courage, and a readiness to face the conss- 
quences involved in àdopting an approach which will generate end 

isseminate knowledge relevant to those who suffer and those who 
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1950 Data-on Urban and Rural Population Sociology" seem io be : 
Population Studies No. 8. New York: United Nations t based on an exaggerated sense @ ] of Indian Vu 
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1972 “Social Anthropology in India Since Independence.” | Students of Indian society have heavily relied on tradt- 


E Der e : NIC. 2n eanclerit texts written in various ae Nain 
Eastern Anthropologist (Silver Jubilee Number) : 55-77. | tional Sanskrit texts, written in various ag ut giving f 
NIRTH, Louis Í adequate attention to the fact that these texts 
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1938 “Urbanism as a Way of Life." American Journal of i longed lo a small segment of the upper castes. ftis sug- 1 
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Sociology 44:1-24. i ted that. the vigorous folk-literature can o2 a useful 
source of sociological data. But better metliodolo cal proce- ! p many th 
| dures have to bz devised for use of such sources. | lingwoodia: 
3 | Considering the vastness and diversity of India there istic pro 
! have, so far, 0 1 ies. Apart from the 
` : . lack of material resources, social scientists have not addres- 
$ | sed themselves to critical methodological issues. The h 2 
: | {i India as 
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1 INDRA DEVA, Ph.D., is presently Professor and Head of the Depart- n 
: i ment of Sociology, at the Ravishankar University, Raipur. India. He is r 
t a graduate of the Lucknow University. His major int ts include foli 
i e, folklore and thé modernization process in deve ping count 
1 published several articles on these subjects: some of his contri- 
i butions have been translated into Fre . German, Spenish, Italian 
z | and Arabic languages. He is co-Editor of Towards a Sociology of Culture 
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i developing nations. 
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STUNTED Growru OF SOCIAL SCIENCE IN INDIA 


Looking upon the state ofthe social sciences 
is struck by their protracted barrenness. The social scien 
have been taught in Indian universities for a fairly long time 
to an increasingly large number of students. But fundamental 
contributions to social science have been rather rare. One 
may be able to recall a few contributions of a high order but, 
onthe whole, the record remains surprisingly disappointing. 
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& 
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This general paucity of fundamental contributions to social, 


science is not to be explained on the basis of any inherently 
interior intellect of Indians. Inadequacy of resources and 
facilities may explain the situation—but only partially; for, 
many fields and methodological approaches that have been in 
in ihe past do not require huge financial support and 
materie ME pment. $ 

Yhat then i is the reason for this sterili ity? The reason seems 
to be primarily sociological. It has perhaps something to do 
with the historical context in which modern social sciences 
were brought to India and the class that pursued them. 
Modern social Sciences did not originate in India. They 
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t has developed in an utterly different context. It is un- 
derstandable, therefore, tt 
student was able to underst 
from the weet he could 
mental growth. ; 

A question thas s itself at this stageis: Why it was 
then that social science continued to be studied in India despite 
their irrelevance to the state of social development in the 
country? An adequate answer to this question is provided 
not so much by any detached love of learning, either on the 
part of Indian students or on that of the British rulers, but by 
the fact that cducation was assigned a different function, 
which it continued to perform. This function, as is well 
known, was the creation ofan English educated middle-class 
through which the British could govern their vast empire. 
Macaulay said, “We at present do our best to form a class 
who may be interpreters between us and the millions whom 
we govern." Not that this class always remained content to 
perform the task of supporting the British empire. On the 
contrary, it spearheaded the Indian national movement. But 


even if the Indian teacher or 
d and remember theories imported 
seldom contribute to their funda- 


'Many sociologists, European, American as well as Indians s, seem to 
have made too much of the supposed "spirituality" and “otherworidii- 
ness" of Indian culture. It is d ful to what extent the UN culture 
is more spiritual than that of other countries, including those of Europe 
in pre-modern times. The work of scholars like A.K. onn 
(1948) and H. Zimmer (1952) suggests that the predominant worldyiew in 
all traditional civilizations has been similar. 
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Context of India, surely acted as a° catalyst, but the elements 
that reacted were mostly indigenous. For example, the rs- 
formist Arya Samaj movement played a role similar to Calvi- 
nism in promoting puritan and activistic cthics conducive 
to the growth of capitalismin western and central F 
northern India. But it primarily drew upon anci 
texts. In faci, it sought support from the most pr 
the Vedas, for its attack, on medieval values and i 
though of course the > Hs of these texts was rather 
stretched to suit its case. The Arya Samaj did not consider any 
form of Christianity a SUM 

This movement. and many other reform and renaissance 
movements that sprouted up in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century India, and played a remarkable part in its 
transformation towards modernism, nevertheless remained 
basically Indian. They engendered an attitude of resistance 
against Western dominance in the field of ideas as well as 
those of politics and economy. They nourished beliefs about 
India’s glorious" past that strengthened nascent nationalism. 
Such beliefs were often at variance with the history and 
ether humanities and social sciences taught in schools and 
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circumstances, they could hardly make any creative contribu- 
tion to iis growth. Thus, on one hand they were unable to 
give a disciplinary status and systematic form io their own 
ideas about society, on the other they remaines incapable of 
making substantial contribution to current social science. This 
situation largely continued till the opening decades of the 
twentieth century. 

Another drawback to the intellectual creativity was the 
foreign medium. It cannot be denied that knowledge of the 
English language has made the vast and expanding treasures 
of modern learning accessible to the Indians. 
time we have to recognize that English as a medium of study 
and research work have certain cramping implications on 
creativity. In the first place, it tends to uproot the Indian 
intelleciuai from the surrounding social reality in several 
ways. Insofar as a langu implies a viewpoint, the usc 
of English condemned the Indian intellectual to look upon his 
own land from the vie gx Doin of the foreigner. When we study 
Indian saciety through the English medium, we are inevitably 
i size RD its reality through categories that do not 
fit in with it. Moreover, the use of English by the 
inte fient tends to become a barrier to casy inter- 
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i communication with the masses. This becomes a serious 


| drawback for the development of social sciences 
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instance, very often when a iis made for the 
of a body of sociological knowledge relevant particularly to 


India—aspect (i) an explicit or implicit assumption is that 
i 
rinciples found in the 


this can be done only on the basis of 


traditional Indian texts—aspect (ii). Similarly, the argument 


for developi sociological generalizations applic 
fically to India—aspect (/)—often implies the study of 
Indian social institutions and D ne ect (iii) as a neces- 
sary prerequisite. The study of Indian social institutions as 
they have actually existed—aspect (i) end the various pres- 
criptions and formulations laid down in ancient texts—-aspect 
(ii)—are often dealt together in such a way that it is dificult 
to make out the one from the other. The use of the term 
Indian Sociology in the sense of a distinctive 
subject through the work of Indian sociolog 
to be very common yet. Jt is generally recogaiz 
work has not n done to justify us to 
sociology in the same sense in which we speak of, for example. 
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While one may not coin slogans like ‘small is beautiful’ or ‘old 
is gold’, one will have to concede that modernisation, particularly 
in the agricultural and para-agricultural fields, have resulted in 
pushing women indoors. The introduction of the machines and 
latest technology, particularly in agriculture and hand-operated 
industries, have deprived women not merely of their livelil:ood, 
but more importantly of their freedom. What is gained by women 
by way of economic development, a higher standard of living and 
perhaps even of drudgery reduction in the agricultural, operations, 
have been lost in terms of free movement, participation in eco- 
nomic activities and role in decision making. 

The commercialisation and market oriented production of agri- 
cultural and dairy industries, seem to deprive the women and chil- 
dren of an adequate intake of food. The issue again is one of the 
patriarchal values and cultural norms getting reinforced by the 
developmental pattern. Thus modernisation, instead of bringing 
about a better quality of life for women, is ending up as giving 
a boost to the patriarchal values, and has allowed the latter value 
access to even those social groups and classes which were immune 
to it. Obviously mere economic or educational development may 
not repel patriarchal values. This is particularly so, when economic 
development instead of liberating women, have reinforced the reli- 
gious revivalism that seems to be always anti-women. 

How far can the state fight the patriarchal trends? Should the 
Indian State be defined as the patriarchal state, in view of the in- 
creasing oppression of women, both economically and culturally? 
If the policies and legislations are any indications, India is one of 
the few countries with so much of constitutional, legal and admini- 
strative provisions for promoting women’s rights. A constant vigil- 
ance by way of women’s movement is, further, seeking to keep the 
women's right in perspective even if at times unsuccessfully. Des- 
pite this, if there is a strengthening of patriarchal values and anti- 
women revivalism, the reasons have to be traced to the revival of 
communalism and the pattern of development with their fall out on 
education, media and other instrumentalitists of the state. 
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Those who take the meat from the table 
Teach contentment 

Those for whom the taxes are destined 
Demand sacrifice 

Those who eat their full speak to the hungry 
Of wonderful times to come 

Those who lead the country into abyss 

Call ruling too difficult 

For ordinary folk 


- Bertolt Brecht 


In an essay titled "Sociology of Development and Underdevel- 
opment of Sociology", Andre Gunder Frank "examines the soci- 
ology of development currently being produced in the developed 
countries, especially the United States, for export to and use in the 
underdeveloped countries"! He observes that "on critical exam- 
ination, this new sociology of development is found to be empir- 
ically invalid when confornted with reality, theoretically 
inadequate in terms of its own classical social scientific standards, 
and policy-wise ineffective for pursuing its supposed intentions 
of promoting the development of the underdeveloped countries"? 
During the past two decades concepts like "dependency" and 
"underdevelopment" have figured up in the Third Worlds aca- 
demic lexicon which has hitherto been largely monopolized by the 
Western, especially, the U.S: establishmet's ideology of develop- 
ment. This academic neo-colonialism has been an important ele- 
ment in the support-structure of neo-colonialism. It was sometime 
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